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REFORM, WITHOUT REVOLUTION ! 

lit A 

STRICT UNION 

BBTWBEH THB 

MERCANTILE, TRADING, MANUFACTURING, MONIED, AGRI- 
CULTURAL, ANB LABOURING CLASSES; 

ON THB PRINGIPLB OF A 

REALLY SOUND AND WHOLESOME 



STANDARD, 



CAPABLE OF ALWAYS ADJUSTING ITSELF TO THB WANTS OF THB PBOPLB, 
IN R BOARD BOTH TO PRICE AND TAXATIOR : 

AT ONCE RESCINDING THE CORN-LAWS, 

BUT AT THE SAME TIME GIVING A FULL EQUIVALENT FOR STEADY LOW- 
NESS OF PRTCB, BY A REDUCTION OF ALL EXISTING BUI^TH EMS—WHE- 
THER FIFTY OR SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

BY ONE OF NO PARTY, 

4 

A Friend to the ' Chartists ' but not to the Charter. 



■ '^^>i^^^\^s^\^\r>.^i^s,^»^s^^\^sy\^\^y^^' ^^-^-^-^^ ^^^^^ 



What every individual, guilty of any of these injustices, wuuld most probably have ■shod, 
dered ' to inflict with bis own hand, or to witness the infliction at in his own presence, the 
Nation has coolly perpetrated i because each individual fats tacitly laid the flattering unc. 
tion to his soul, * It 's no business of tniue.* ANON. 

GUTTA LAPIDEM CAVAT, NON VI SED SJEPE CADBNDO. 

PBINTBD BY T. TlPPRLL, HALR8W0RTH ; 
TO BS DAD or MB^flS. SHERWOOD, OTLBBRT, AND PIPER, 
33 PATBRN06TBR BOW, LONDON} 
AND OF ALL OTEIBB B00KSBLLRR8. 

1839. 






It speaks strangely for all our successive Cabinets that in the whole of the period since 
1815, only one Prime Minister has ever condescended to ask the qnestion — *How, It this to 
be eifectedl ' The credit of such remark, it were but just to say, is due to the Present Noble i 

Hesd of Her Msjesty*s Government I 4 
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PREFACE. 




A FRIEND'S ADVICE TO THE CHARTISTS. 
« He that flattereth his neighbour, spreadeth a net for his feet 



n 



Never were a set of honest men deeply suffering, more 
miserablj misled and deceived than yourselves ! I see by a 
report in the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent of July 
27, that your " convention " described by my excellent, most 
humane, indefatigable, and truly patriotic friend, Mr. T. 
Attwood, as "the offspring of his own brain"— and in this, 
I think him ill-judgmg and mistaken — have " recently de- 
« clared that the fraudulent bits of paper which (they say) 
" our state-tricksters dignify with the name of money, now 
" defraud the people of three-fourths of their labour." Let 
me then assure^ou, that in this belief you are most entirely 
deceiving yourselves : that the effect of paper-money, with 
Mr. Attwood's view of it, is precisely the reverse of what you 
here suppose it to be ; and that, so long as you continue in 
the same mind determined to .repudiate its use, and the go- 
vernment to limit its circuiation to the smaller amount of 
gold that exists, compared with our immense load of taxa- 
tion; in spite of all the powers physical, moral — nay, I will 
even add — spiritual, on whom you can trust for deliverante 
from your present sufferings ; those sufferings will inevitably 

fo on increasing, till life itself will be a burthen to you too 
eavy to be endured. I somewhat agree with the editor in 
saying, that Mr. Attwood " misdirected the energies of the 
"people:" I mean, as regards the first indefinite cry for 
' reform,' which I always said would end in disappointment; 
as you yourselves now, with woeful experience are generally 
ready to acknowledge. I have pronounced my friend Mr. 
Attwood equally wrong, in all that has ever been recom- 
mended to you in regard to what you call the " Charter:" 
and so likewise to those demonstrations of physical force, 
which are almost certain to terminate as they are now doing 
in symptoms of armed defiance to the laws ; and threats of 
[rersonal mischief accompanying them, in which very pos- 
sibly your most useful ana really staunchest friends will be 
some of the first to suffer. You arc not aware of the endless 
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and indescribable misery you are hereby preparing for your- 
sel ves, as well as for your helpless unoffending wives and 
children. The editor, in his remarks (some of which are 
sensible and highly creditable both to his judgment and feel- 
ings) speaks with contempt^ of what he calls Mr. Attwood^s 
"currency-crotchet.** Now believe me wherever you find 
expressions such as this, the persons using them are invariably 
ignorant (and grossly so) oHhe subjects of which they speak. 
1 do not say this, wanting respect or kind feeling to the party 
immediately in question ; but verely to guard you, against 
being further deluded. The currency, of all subjects that 
were ever mooted for discussion is one of the most difficult 
and least understood: and the main purport therefore of 
this preface is to inform you, that 1 nave now a thousand 
copies of this present work ready for delivery, a third of 
which I will reserve exclusively for your gratuitous perusal, 
if you will only promise me to read them with due attention. 
And, more than this: the first thin^ I purpose doing being 
to visit Manchester — perhaps, also, Liverpool and a few other 
large commercial and manufacturing towns, in order to 
communicate personally with such of the leading inhabi- 
lants as may feel disposed to favour me with a respectful and 
friendly reception — and 1 most religiously assure you that 
1 will never one moment lose sight (A your own best interests^ 
in every possible way : I will then have pleasure ip meeting 
you (that is, any number of your most enlightened and up- 
right friends not exceeding 200 in number at any one time 
— bearing no ensigns among them beyond those of peace, 
order, and brotherly love !) for the purpose of explaining, 
by what means it is that with low prices universally, ground- 
ed on a perfectly equitable reduction of all taxes and other 
burthens 60 or '75 per cent, your present low wages shall 
acquire an increased lvalue in the purchase of all necessaries 
of food, &c. which would be equivalent to raising your pre- 
se?it wages in that same proportion ! This, is what 1 purpose 
to give you most ample prooj of the possibility of accom- 
plishing ; and without the slightest efiect, at the same time, 
of injury or injustice to any other class of individuals. Burn 
and destroy then all your present murderous weapons, if you 
have any such by you : * be peaceable and firm, only acting 
respectiully to ruling powers in demanding ]usi relief; and, 
as sure as there is a God in heaven who ioveth peace and 
rewardeth uprightness, your deliverance from suffering is 
fast drawing nigh. Continue to persist in the charter, and 
you are ruined past recovery ! More, when we meet. It. C 

* Arms are made for savages and not for men. 
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VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, 



&c. &c^ &c. 
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RiLioioN— empty sound ; most empty made, though true ! 
We talk of * bibles' and we give them, too : 
We cram with bibles those we Btint with bread-^ 
Unholy deed, in all who righteous paths would tread. 



Mt Lord, October l2ih,'kB3S. 

I cannot resist the strong temptation of again 
soliciting from your Lordship (being the third time of my doing so 
— *I regret to say, * fruitlessly,' as yet) the honor of a ^'personal 
interviewy" now during the comparative leisure afforded by the 
present parliamentary recess. At the time of my last addressing 
you, all was bustle and excitement through the nation ; not only 
from a new parliament having recently assembled, but likewise 
from the approaching coronation. 

It might possibly seem odd to persons little informed upon the 
currency — in its vastly important bearing on the general interests 
of society, that f should have chosen such a time for troubling 
your Lordship ; but to this, among other special reasons, I was 
strongly impelled by the circumstance last mentioned : since, upon 
the possibility of my '^ currency-theories " being founded in 
TRUTH — and it were but juf^ to myself to say ' they have neeer 
yety from their first promulgation in 1815, been openly attempted 
to be re/kted* — a more auspicious moment than the commencement 
of a new reign can hardly be expected to arise (furnishing grounds 
of high gratification to Her Majesty's own feelings, and not less 
so those of her faithful ministers) in the opportunity thence 
afforded of testing — upon their own true merit, if * merit ' they 



^ 



really possess — the practical [application of my own principles to 
the relief of our suffering millions,* * manufacturing* operatives 
in particular : they, at the very moment of my writing, being 
subject to numberless heavy disadvantages, commonly ascribed 
by popular ignorance and prejudice to any cause but the right one; 

* Speaking of the iiimi6«r of persons whose welfare he considered 
implicated in the working of the Factory Bill alone, lord Ashley (acting on 
most hnmane feelings) computed it as amoonting to '' two or three millions." 
[ Weekly Dispatch^ July 15, p. 327.] This only affords one proof oat of many 
wherein onr legislators have began, entirely at the wrong end. We see an 
evil — in the present instance, ' infant children working an unreasonable 
number of hours, alike iDJurions to their bodies and their minds.' An 
' outcry ' is raised : both parents and employers are condemnedy without 
mercy and without measure — " factory-tyranis,'' Mr. Oastler calls the latter! 
Laws are enacted, at the voice of ignorance and clamour, to abate the 
ehamtful nuisance — for, sliamefnl it doubtless is ; but there is no rational 
' inquiry' instituted to aecertain. the cause of the evil, as regards the poor 
children : on the contrary, blindly satisfying ourselves with looking to the 
effect only, we in fact rely on a system of mere expedients, rather than in any 
case on one of principle. Complaint still goes on, year after year ; nor are we 
now one jot nearer affording sulratantial benefit to these little sufferers, than 
we were at the beginning : inasmuch as the evil lies far deeper than is com- 
monly supposed — ^in the great, unequal, ruinous contraction of the 
cuRRBNcv ; causing much lower wages, than heretofore; a doubling the 
weight of taxes ; and, consequently, less food to be attainable within the same 
given number of working hours; which must needs be inereaud, even by 
the most humane parents and masters, as the only antidote against another 
and still more pressing evil, the immediate danger of starvation ! This is no 
aggravation of the case, but plain and simple truth. All our recent acts of 
government are precisely of the same character : look to the currency, look 
to the corn-laws, look to the poor-laws, look to the abominably harsh and 
unjust laws affecting the personal comforts and real usefulaess of the clergy 
—In the bills enforcing residence, tithes, &c. &c. ; look to our ' reforms' 
(so called)— 4n parliament— the church— -municipal— the law— aU and every 
thing is begun, at the wrong end ; and who feels satisfied, after all ? not a soul : 
if— omitting wholly the selfish, unfeeling, blindly full-fed, unreflecUng I— 
we except a few poor starvelings, who after having lest their all by former 
acts of blindness in regard to the currency, are now glad to take up with 
menial offices of any sort to escape the horrors of the most pressing poverty 
themselves, by putting it upon shoulders only a little lower than their own. 
There is nothing In short, but one entire system of gross ^ quackery ' 
throughout. It were monstrous to talk of ' ministers ' only, 'tb the country I 
mostly blame. Look again, at the endless cry about education. Why, it is not 
(generally speaking) among the poorer classes, that education is so much 
wanted: not half so much, as among those who make all this hubbub— 4ord 
Brougham, for example; and 'the lord knows who,' besides. I am quite 



which disadvaDtages resalt, from touiaxed ' foreign ' competition ; 
from aoer-taxed * home' competition (see my printed letter to lord 

ready to admit, that edacation--and especially * religious' edacation, or the 
want of it— is etery thimg^ in the way of giving mankind a chance of becondng 
either good or bad. Bat what, let me ask, does the term ' education * taeoa t 
PoUticaUy speaking, it means that useful discipline of youthful minds to 
something that shall best qualify them to discharge skilfully and honestly the 
dudes which most attach to this or that particular station which, in after-life> 
they shall be called upon to fill. While at the same time, if we allow due 
weight to our Saviour's definition of the term religion — that of ^ judging the 
tree by it's fruit ;' it then appears a grvss libel upon the poor and also upon.the 
]>eity to assert, that such of our hnmMer classes as now often pass for being 
Utut educated— adopting the fashionable phraseology of the day, are not in 
reality far letter entitled to the true christian distinction of being weU 
edMCtttedy than those who often boast so highly of their own superior qualifi- 
cations. I would easily undertake to produce a dozen such, from among the 
very humblest of my poor parishioners— who, withmtt kwnnng a letter ^ have 
their minds ' practicaUy' imbued with stronger ** religious" principles, than 
nine-tenths of the classes pretending to what is caUed bdccation : insult 
and mockery, to the very name I It is with me a matter of great moment to 
conttder, whtU degree of education (mere book-learning, properly) best pro- 
motes men's usefulness and greatest etmtentment in the world ? and this, I 
think may, with the greatest safety, be ordinarily left to the private circnm- 
stanees of most individuals themselves. Good government, I believe, is the 
first essential towards creating t« the maee of the people the needful stimulus 
for edacating their children on the soundest principles, both moral and 
religious. The supply and demand for improved intellect in society, vnll 
alvrays be found correlative, as our political condition is either retrograding 
or advancing ; and 1 much question if, by qualifying ten individuals to fill 
situations of which there is not more than one that offers in the market, we 
do not run greater danger (all ways) from disappointing the nine, than good 
from the gratification of the one. "lis true, a poor man may sometimes do 
wroDg ; though seldom, I apprehend, through simple ignorance of that wrong. 
Itmuch more frequently happens (aided no doubt by vicious associates) through 
the unappeased cravings of a hungry belly. The more ignorant by being 
often duped, are sidd greatly to swell our assize-calendars. But what does 
this prove further than— first, vrant of necessary employment ; and second, 
the extreme cnnidng of the more educated plotter qf the crime^ vfho saves 
himself at the expense of his artless and more unsuspecting 'cat's-paw.' 
The ttsrui gailt lies rather with the ' educated,' than with the ' uneducated,' 
person. At the same time, an individual placed high in power, with a 
defident education for the duties of such power, will do more harm in one 
day by a single act of fool-hardiness— of blind, incorrigible stupidity— than 
a tiionsand poor culprits can do, perhaps sentenced to the tread-mill ; or than 
he hintielf could live to undo, in the next half century to come. Tims much 
may he tndy affirmed of our corn-bill of 1815, and our currency bill of 1819 
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Goderich, of 1827) ; from a vidouify depraved money-standard-^ 
not so mach the work of recent times, as we often hear it said 
(lord Western, that good and patriotic nobleman asserting 
** that all our evils are solely deducible from PeeVs bill," a most 
unwarrantable mistake ! ) bat originating at least as long ago as 
the year 1689, when our system of * funding upon loans' first 
began, and therewith the unacknowledged (unconscious) practice 
crept in, of depreciating currency by taxation ; a fundamentally 
wholesome principle this, wholly excluding the ^ reasonableness' of 
any recent accusation — whether of intentional or real guilt, on the 
part both of ^ Government' and the ^ Bank' — ^see Paine, Cobbett, 
and other talented writers, though mostly of the same rancorous 
and perverted stamp : however subsequently leading, through 
general * neglect ' and * oversight,' to incalculable mischief in 
various ways ; greatly aggravated as that mischief is, especially 
to the particular class above mentioned, by an artificial tax-price 
on bread considerably exceeding ** fifty " per cent. 
[On the 18th of this present month of October, I addressed 
myself thus far, by letter to lord Melbourne — ^the previous note 
not being included; merely intimating further, my readiness 
(on the point both of public duty and private respect — should 
his lordship now feel inclined to see me) to wait upon him at any 
time and place of his own appointment, best suiting the conve- 
nience of his official engagements. The following is the answer 
I received. 

<< Sir,— I am directed by viscount Melbourne to return you 

the enclosed pamphlet,* according to your request. Lord 

Melbourne is out of town, but after the correspondence (!) 

^* which has taken place, he thinks an interview would be quite 

^ unnecessary, as it could not lead to any practical result." 

Douming^treet, Oct. 23d, 1838. I am, &c. . 

Of lord Melbourne personally, I had no knowledge whatever ; 
and still less (if possible) any party-prejudice, o^aim^ him. I 
had heard him very differently described^ as will often be the 

commonly called, Peel's bill : the last eonfirmmg and legalizing (though 
not creating) a mischief which it yet first bliDdly aimed, and still Ignorantly 
pretendsy to care. 

* The ^'pamphlet'' here mentioned was published by me in 1629, and is 
well calculated to shew the immense importance of the subject against that 
eternal ' brawling ' kept up, under pretence of obtaining (as it is called) *' Jos- 
tiee to Ireland ! " 






case with most men, invidiousfy placed in high official situations. 
By some, be was represented to be a person of very superior 
talent : zealous in the discharge of bis duties to the people ; 
thongb firm, yet candid and of easy access 3 desirous of obtain- 
ing all useful information when tendered to him respectfully, 
from whatever quarter it may have chanced to come, i^ gainst 
this 1 have heard it said he is not a man of business, at all ; 
but on the contrary, indolent to excess ; frivolous, though 
highly fashionable and accomplished 3 yet, in office — cold, 
distant, and reserved : in short, a man wanting both power of 
mind as well as inclination to dive deeply into abstruse 
questions of financial detail ; in which last instance, if acaira/^/y 
stated even, I well know there was nothing of exclusive blame 
to lord Melbourne, judging experimentally from all his prede- 
cessors, commencing with lord Liverpool in 1815 down to the 
present time. In other respects, I saw about as much to praise 
as to condemn, in lord Melbourne ; knowing him placed under 
numerous unconmion difficulties, by the past errors of those 
who went before him in the government. Judging therefore 
between the two reports, and thinking it right in all cases to 
give lo public men the benefit of any doubt, in their favour ; my 
determination was at once formed, on that principle alone : and 
accordingly I wrote to his lordship, Jirst during the parlia* 
raentary recess, in 1836 ^ when, in a letter of reply which I am 
' since ' compelled to consider altogether evasive, I was, with my 
subject, wholly turned over to the chancellor of the exchequer. 
But certainly, being left to depend upon my own introduction 
to that right honourable gentleman, 1 should be greatly wanting 
in justice and good feeling not to say, that my request to have 
an audience was most politely and generously acceded to. Yet, 
though several letters subsequently passed, it so happened 
from some unavoidable accidents on both sides, that no personal 
communication ever took place between us. The result of my 
second application to lord Melbourne in the spring of this year 
(preceded by two published letters to the archbishop of 
Dublin), I regret to say, led to no better result. This, however, 
on the part of this noble functionary, nearly constitutes the whole 
mighty '' correspondence'' adverted to in the letter inserted 
above. The former of my own letters to lord Melbourne will 
now come before the public, in proper time. But in the mean 
while I wish strictly to premise, that the principles of currency 
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advocated by Peel*s bill, tf rigidly enforced^ would carry rain 
through ecery commercial state, existing throughout the globe ! 
I ask, then, what right this noble first-lord of Her Majesty's 
treasury has, thus to take it upon himself to say — that the 
** interview" sought after, he considered '^ quite unnecessary •" 
and neither '* could it be attended, with any practical resnlt ?" 
I simply ask—' what eight has lord Melbourne, to aaumtB 
this ?' I have been now labouring more than twenty years in 
the cause of my injured country, and for its welfare exclusively. 
In doing this — ^though I have no feeling but injured pride (call 
it so, if more agreeable) in making the assertion — ^I have freely 
sacrificed my health, friends, society, comfort (according to 
most men's ideas of what comfort is) ; and as to * property, ' 
by the despicable spirit of resentful meanness in two very near 
relations (named Wickham, but of this more hereafter) with 
whom I had lived unreservedly upwards of forty years on terms 
of most unbroken, friendly, and (I may justly say, on my 
own part) truly affectionate, intercourse ; with the sole excq>tian 
to my " obstinate perseverance," as they thought it, in regard 
to this immediate pursuit ; 1 now consider myself, being basely 
robbed as above, a direct loser (all ways together) of more than 
twenty thousand pounds. Does lord Melbourne suppose, 
then> that he has a man to deal with, under circumstances such 
as these, willing to truckle to contemptuous insolence from any 
man ? Without ' personal ' envy I see Him vested, in no slight 
degree, with the future destinies of millions of fellow mortals 
like himself, all equally possessing my consideration and 
charitably sincere regard : but still, with this striking exception 
—that he (lord Melbourne), receives high wages from his 
country for services slovenly and ill performed ; while they, 
thousands and tens of thousands in this very England (through 
a * hidden' fault, somewhere) if not better and wiser men, at least 
(as to many of them) equally good and wise with himself^ are 
now labouring constantly for the * common-good ' at scanty, 
unequal wages ; yielding only half loaves instead of whole 
loaves-— nay (prok pudor f my lord Melbourne), in not a^ho 
cases approaching rather, to no loanes at all 1 [See a iiiture note 
— Spitalfields.] How dare any man holding public office, 
on a question of vital magnitude^ like this — rudely to prefndge 
the question, in his own favour ; defeating my dutiful though firm 
resolve, after years of patient and persevering labour; by as- 



sertiog (without the slightest proof, supporting him) that 
what the meetiug asked for, could lead to no "practical'* or 
" useful" result ? And what, again, was the great sum of my 
request ? Simp] j this— to assure lord Melbourne, if permitted 
to do so, of my being fulfy prepared to adduce absolute and 
undeniable proof— directly contrary to what he thus assumed: 
namely, that it might and could not but lead to " practical " and 
sure " results," of the most lasting and extensive " usefulness.*' 
But in this endeavour I haye been agon /ai/ed, by the above 
pitifully enasitfe and disobliging letter^the * fault* of which, how- 
ever, certainly lies not with me ! My original design, in address, 
ing lord Melbourne (secondarily of course to that of wishing 
to serve the country), was to give him an opportunity of honora. 
ably retrieving the errors which others had before committed -, 
and thence, to have gaified himself a Name/ which no minister 
could fairly have lain claim to, by any other means. The prize 
was a most glorious one : yet, he has altogether missed it ! And 
not only so ; his failure is so much the worse as every day's 
delay in the ' relief* now wanted adds so much to the country's 
sufierings and dangers, in all her great relations both at home and 
abroad.] The original letter, again follows— 

In your lordship's letter of a certain date, April 9tb, though 
silently passing over my proposal for an "interview** — and I 
merely mention the circumstance here, without a particle of un. 
kind feeling (much less of anger, as respects my self individually;* 
yon politely requested me to state, what " practical measure*' of 
relief I wished to recommend : next proceeding to observe, that 
the "facts and reasonings** I had previously adduced were '^ very 
obvious,'* having been " repeated over and over again. ** 

[This, my readers will observe, with the few empty remarks go. 
ing before, constitutes the whole " correspondence** the noble 
viscount condescended to enter into, at all bearing upon the 
grave and highly important subject, to which I had been refer-, 
ring ; and of which, I am now driven to the last expedient of de- 

* I liere think it right to state, that this part of my present letter was writ- 
ten ' previoosly ' to lord Melbonme's/a^ refusal to see me, as already men- 
tioned : It being my most particular wish to obtain sach intenriew, equally in 
the hope of Mvtnir his LordsMp much trouble in the inquiry, before parlia- 
ment met; aa, likewise, some unnecessarily €»tn expense and severe labour 
myself. 
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Glaring thai I will shortly undertake to prow lord Melbourne, 
the entire cabinet, aud not less so the country generally^ to have 
about as much knowledge a$ my honey but not a single atom 
more ! I repeat, this assertion is not made vmdictwely towards 
our present premier ; for, to this extent I have received greater 
courtesy from his lordship than from all his predecessors, the 
duke of Wellington alone excepted ; but, to protect both him and 
them against still * heavier * accusations from which nothing 
could well screen them, except the direct reverse were true 
from what his lordship*s own words would above imply : as that, 
t^the ^^ facts and reasonings, '* as he states, were ^* soveryoboU 
ous;** it must needs happen, that all the direful consequences re- 
sulting from the neglect of them would have been equally ** obvi- 
ous.'* And hence it would further result, that such a weight of 
criminal apostacy and direlictionjrom a great public duty would im- 
mediately become indelibly fixed upon all our public functionaries 
for the last twenty years and upwards, that nothing could obli- 
terate the stain thereof, short of the severest penalties of the law 
of high treason : which I should be the last person to wish to see 
inflicted in any one instance, for the several substantial reasons 
hereinbefore adduced. Further imagine a case, closely analo- 
gous to this in some of its leading circumstances. Every one 
may have heard of the Cato-Street conspiracy, so called : hav- 
ing for its object, to destroy the then ministry by the foulest as- 
sassination. Information came in time to avert the execution of 
the horrid plot. But what, if the official to whom such infor- 
mation was brought, had carelessly scouted the report ; so that 
the intended victims had suffered, as their murderers intended ! 
Would any of us say there was no blarney in such neglect ? Now 
1 charge no person in this instance, with greater criminality than 
mere 'neglect;* although I believe pretty strong evidence ex- 
ists, to show that one individual at least was so far cautioned by 
his own venerable father as to carry his guilt a little further 
than mere negligence : ** If 's bill is allowed to pass, my 
property »' (now, this man's property) *' will be daubed in value 
accordingly." Making mere 'punishment' an object— rather 
than putting a further check to the evil in question, in a case 
where so many are guilty of " oversight ;" the first thing to de- 
cide, would be — Who ought to suffer first? But, indeed, I 
wholly contend c^axnst the truth of your lordship's major pro- 
position ; I say the ^' facts and reasonings" spoken o(, were any 
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Mkiug bat " obvious : " and hence 1 iafer your being all entitled, 
to a Terdict ofjiree ocquitM 1 * After this, 1 may perhaps be al- 
lowed to hope the noble viscoont will r^-eoiutcfer his opinions, 
<>nly presoniing somepMfiiM? mistake. And yet, thoagh I go the 
full length of thus extenuating an wMMeniumal and almost gaieral 
t>¥er8ight, as this unquestionably was in the first instance; I 
will not meanly attempt to palliate a wiJifld perseverance in that 
error, whereof the mischie/i are (to use lord Melbourne's own 
words), so ** very obvious :" after being demcmiraied as the 
ease now is to the dearest certainty, both as to their exitienee 
and alse to their mre. Still less, again, will I tamely and cow- 
ardly submit to any the smallest portion of that unjust blame 
inflicted upon myself, as one of a numerous and shamefully 
' calumniated ' body— the established clergy ; wnmgfidfy accu- 
sed and p t miiked as we are, by sundry acts of our recent legisla- 
ture f — to which, I see some few Bishops lending their appnwah 
as though * pastoral * usefulness consisted {among modem good 
things) in being compelled to witness amidst the humbler classes, 

* A fortfaer notion may be formed on tUa point from a recent declaration 
made by lord Melbonme on tome qaestion of rather mUnor importance, where 
bis lordship said expressly (or in words to that effect) that he ** had foond 
himself compelled to forego hb own opinion, thongh possibly at the risk of en- 
daogeriog the existence of the Irish protestant church.'' Now I honor lord 
Bf elbonme, for the candor of this avowid : only wishing he had gone another 
step, in assigning it to the true latent caose of that and every other evil — the 
f reat * conservatiye' ewr»e, Sir Robert PeeFs bill. Su* James Graham takes 
hold of this circnmstance when addressing Mb former constituency for Com- 
berland whence he had been ^ected at a late election, to lay great stress on it 
as implying ' a high dereliction of public principle :' nr^^ng the propriety of 
quitting office, rather than to have so acted. I must needs think, however,the 
observation came with a special ill-grace from one, who after strongly (and 
very properly) opposing Inmself to the bill of 1810, is commonly understood to 
have been himself received into office — on some express condition from his 
fntnre colleagues, of merging entirely his own opinions in regard to the cur- 
rency ! Where too is the noble lord Lauderdale, all this while f Tell me of 
4ertUctwMy indeed 1 

Mark me, ye dmples 1 if i once begin 

'Egad, Fll strip yon to the very skin. 

t This is bat one of the * blessed^ froits of pnre conbbrtatism retaonbig 
an income of some £50,000 a-year, about doubled in actual value ! Pretty, 
aweet, sung, comfortable conservatism, for the young hopeful prqgeny of 

Divine, exquisite Sir B— y1 
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sufferings we can now in numberless instances no longer assist to 
mitigate ! nor yet, as the case is regarding the Poor, by that other 
still more * atrocious' innovation upon their long-established 
legal rights, under what is * daringly ' called the late Poor-Law- 
Amendment act. Should this be looked-upon * offensive, ' or 
placed under any other favoured name— still, ** God and our 
Right; BE JUST, and fear not 1 " I will never give my voice 
or sanction (small and insignificant, as they may be) to this new 
system of mcarial legislating — punishing one man or set of men 
for the egregious blunders of another set ; vested with power to 
do right — yet preferring or, at least, still persisting to do wrong. 
Nevertheless, I as ZouJfy protest against those violent notions of 
some of our more dangerous and reckless demagogues,* in the 
way of ^' open tn/tmtJa/toii" to government, through physical ot 
armed force :" more especially, since I can discover nothing in 
any part of their conduct (save and except the laudable one of 

* ** Go flesh every sword to the hilt!" — exclaims a raving, bloody-minded 
maniac ; addressing some two or three hundred thousand individuals, I think 
at Birmingham, Another of these gentlemen^ fit only for a straight-wustcoat 
— by mistake, patting ' reverend ' before his name — advised his followers to 
come armed; meaning, I hope, with pop-guns. At Leeds, too (I voish io for- 
get the speaker's name), advice was given " for the people to l>e prepared 
with RIFLES ! '* — doubtless, to do justice to her Mercury's loyal pages. Per- 
haps, by way of further interlude they will presently remind us of scalping- 
knives and bow-strings and thumb-screws ; or even that they have heard 
some such things spoken of, as Lynch's law. Verily, if true, these we flattering 
specimens, for our ' reformers' to make choice of: reconciling the country l)e- 
forehand to their newly -contemplated project, y'clept--The People's Charter ! 
But when Mr. Scholefleld unblushingly proclaims, that " not fifty members in 
the H. of C. cared a straw about the country's welfare ;" I must needs tell him 
it shows an ignorance and a rancourousness of feeling, quite unworthy of the 
new class qf associates to which he now belongs. Mr. S. may be (and I dare say 
is) a very good sort of man, when found in his proper place. But viewing him 
as a Statesman, bestowing laudatory encomiums on his own fancied superiority 
— appealing to the passions of his densely congregated masses, speaking thus 
disdainfully of bi.^ great ' co-partnery ^ in legislaiive science ; his own conceited 
vdsdom sinks far below zero : judging, too, from total incapacity for communi- 
cating his ovm high edification to the minds of others ; and causing a recur- 
rence of the remark, that 'tb not for man to shine in every trade alike. Be- 
sides, we are told that ' none but a naughty bird will ' — &'C. SiC, The truth 
nevertheless is — the people want relief, are justly entitled to it, and (by God's 
blessed help, with their own good conduct !) they shortly must and shaU have 
it. Though in order to this, let them intrust their case to Better advocates 
than either of the * Solomons' hinted-at above. 
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shewing a sympathetic feeling for snfferings-^-though of which 
they still ^ftoto nothing, as to either origin or mode of cure] to he- 
speak exemption, in any degree, from the same charge of uDpre- 
meditated ** oversight; " which only can be alleged in respect 
of others, as the gronnd-work of their own no greater accusa- 
tions against them. — Date, Nov. 7.] My first letter proceeds 
It pained me much to find a nobleman of your lordship's reputed 
talent, holding the situation of high honour and responsibility 
which you do, in the latter of the words quoted seemingly so 
disposed to treat the matter cavalierly : being one of the greatest 
national moment, and embracing so wide and comprehensive a 
field, that in order to <lo it full j ustice by temperately meeting, 
expounding, and resolving with perspicuity all real difficulty and 
imaginary objections regarding it, would nearly require the 
unassisted labours of a long life of great privacy and retirement, 
devoted to the most deliberative and persevering study. Feeling, 
then, the greai * unfairness ' there would be in expecting these 
qualities should attach to the ofiice of an English prime-minister, 
however indispensable that he should not remain quite uninformed 
upon the subject; I trust I am not here likely to be misunderstood 
when I say, that in the words last quoted I plainly perceived your 
lordship (equally so, with all your official predecessors) could 
never have reflected on the intricate question of the currency, more 
than in a very cursory and superficial manner. While in further 
illustration of the same remark, I would respectfully ask your 
lordship * candidly to point out one other single individual besides 

* myself '—there may be such, though I confess I have never seen 
them ; nor was 1 able to claim this right of speaking freely, till 
after numy years of intense and persevering reflection ; * who has 

* fairly justified as well as asserted the fact of a '* depreciated " 

* currency— resulting f solely and beneficially so, to all producers 1) 

* from legitimate and unavoidable taxation ? and as now afibrding 

* the only ** practicable " means of yielding, to all our legitimate 
'sources of national wealth and prosperity (by a reduction of all 

* existing burthens at the rate of one-half), perfectly remunerative 

* wages and adequate profits on capital — thence requiring no further 

* assistance from a corn-bill I under an otherwise overwhelming 

* and ruinous load of taxation ?'* Bj hitherto denying this prin- 

* I must be allowed to explmn myself, a little. It neither is my wish 
nor intentloD, in the spirit of childish boastiog, to set op any claim to pablic 
regard — at the expence of my brotber-labonrers ; having perhaps, io other 
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ciple [See vote, H. C. 1810^ en some currency-molioD of Mr* Van« 
atUart, now lord Bexley.] or when not denying it, too ioo$efy and 

respects, pretensioiis far superior to my owd# My meaoing, is rather this $ 
1 would say, there is a wide difference between oMterHng a fact, and proving 
ft ; and possibly a wider difference still between proving the exlsUnce of » 
certain thing, and sliowlng it to rest on jomd (and, even comwumljf^reeeived) 
opinfons. In flie case of dbprbciatiom — I know of no writer who has 
attempted to show, contrary to Tulgar prejudice, how to €xcuipaieg^vemm€m$ 
in the manner I liaye done, agafaist the often bbctal attacks tliatliavebeeB 
made upon it. In reference to this very thhig. Every practical man in 
England— j»rodw<r and aoa'^yrodtMer, equally — ^is ready to admit the proposi' 
Hon (considered sfanply in the abstract), that labour Is eatUled to fair adequate 
compensation ; a price, so additunud to tuck lahomr^ as his ' tax ' thereupon 
f^tqwirti : deny hfan this, and you remove all stimalas to laboar— all paortT f 
This then is to atfnit^ the * fact,' as well as the *necenfty,'of deprtemtimi. 
And yet, several of oar prevunu statesmen — the duke of Wellington, lords 
Hipon, Spencer, Brougham and ethers, severally stand in open pledge di* 
rectly opposed to the princ^le herein established ; the country in general, 
entirely going with them. We, practically and theoretically, both deiiy and 
tffirm the same thing. Peel's foUl pr^ftun to pay money of sterling-gold 
value (which it camiol do) ; in theory the eern-bill eun« vrholly to depred- 
ate it, which in part only 'jk is able to effect* Fine l^islatloa ! Is this con- 
duct for a people, omee looked upon as rational 7 From this cause, therefore, I 
would again have argued favourably on belialf of ministers, had tliey not 
Invariably made common cause agaxMt ihenuelves^ by rejecting in the rude 
manner which they commonly have done, every friendly attempt (for such 
I must call it) from myself and others to save them from the pickU which they 
have now l>een miserably brought Into. Yet still, I say our case is nothing like 
•BiPBBATB l*-ezGept me/uriker madlff portUt, in acting contrary to all justice 
as well as common sense. But if we do thn with our tffu open, depend upon 
it the fate of a second Rome is not very distant ; we have indeed, onltf one es^ 
cape left I All I here ask the country is to gtudy the tAu^r, attentivdy ; and 
having done so, for the principles are Me^'ttidtnt to any man who reflects, to 
determine resolutely to carry them out into general practice. Let nety 
person of known industry and fair application to the subject, foe heard in 
parliamentary oommittee (as most proper I) wiilumt pr^mdke and wUk dv« 
rupeet / There are many currency-writers, JuHly entitled to this honour : I 
will mention a few only, who I believe entertain nearljf my own vievrs. The 
first names I l>ecame acquainted with were those of my two much-valued 
friends Messrs. Mattiifau and Thomas Attwood, both well-known in parli- 
ament lor their nalons and most pndse-worthy endeavours to bring the 
subject Co the iair test of legislative inquiry : foiled only in doing so, by die 
l>lind pr^udice against bamkkrs— of whom, as honorable and prudent men, 
the whole world cannot prodnce better examples than themselves ! Next to 
these gentlemen, is phuied Mr. Henry James } a powerful and enlightened 
writer—I hope etUl Kving, though of this I cannot speak certainly. Next 
cenes,botii as a parUmeatary speaker as well as writer, Mr. (now lord) 
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hdiffertnity asserting it ; we have unwittingly thrown barthens on 
manafactaring ' producers,' far more unequally than those justly 

Western ; a num, that doe* honor to the British peerage. Next, a gentlemao 
for whom I entertain the very Lighent respect and regard, once a member 
thoagh not so at present, Mr. Hudson Gnmey : a gentleman this of high ge- 
ueral attunments,and more than ordinarily versed in the subject of money as 
a phflosophical qaestion of first-rate importance. I liave also much pleasure in 
Ajsodating with Mr. Gamey's another name (that, I beliere, of his fellow- 
townsman) Mr. Wodehonse ; one of the justly-honored members for the 
county of Norfoll^. I then iiave to mention the name of a very able and 
learned writer on the subject, Mr. John Taylor (author of a ** Catechism 
of the Currency'' and other very valuable little worlds), distinguished further 
as bdng Publisher to the London University. I mention too, with due res- 
pect, our •wn ezcdlent member Gen. Sir C. B Vere ; who, I liave pleasure in 
saying, devotes liimaelf very laudably and usefully to the subject of ' banking/ 
•o infinitely important at the present moment. Earl Stanhope, besides being 
a nobleman of most humane and generous feelings in regard to the poor, is 
able to bring to the subject a mind of high powers ; and, I have reason for 
believing, has already studied It with much effect. Lastly, I have singular 
pleasure in adding to tlie foregoing list, the name of Mr. Matthias W. Att- 
wood ; a most worthy and admirable co-adjutor in the same good cause, the 
presoit deservedly-esteemed member for the borough of Greenwich. I still 
caaoot omit to notice a strong obligation I feel to another hon. member Sir C 
Burrell, Bt. procuring me an interview with lord Althorp when chancellor of 
the exchequer. The time, was an unfortunate one ; and the meeting, though 
interesting for the moment, led to sacrifices and disappointments to myself 
(hereafter to be noticed), of the most ungenerous and mortifying kind. From 
tiie partlcalar feeliag of respect I wish to express towards a few individuals, 
I can by no means exempt his grace the duke of Richmond and the marquis 
«€ I^msdowB. To the latter nobleman I am indebted, on the score of much 
politeoess. While by the former I was honored by more than one interview, 
•a terms of extraordinary courtesy and dignified politeness : his grace show- 
ing liy the great pertinency of his remarks, delivered with a peculiar deiicacy 
and BMstaoassaming diffidence suited to the subject, that liis mind could em- 
brace its ample features both with ready perspicuity and true statesBian-Uke 
effect. I should however by no means be for confining the enquiry to persons of 
known opfanoas, on one side only ; bat would call for examination, others hav- 
ing views entirely different. The true way to elicit truth, is always to allow 
free and /riendiy discussion : giving to each individual the most eneonraging 
aad aancisrwid right to declare his opinions freely, discussing all the more 
knotty and difficult points of the question^ like men actuated but by one feel- 
ing— a sincere leve af truth ; seconded, as assuredly it would lie, by the most 
InflexiUe regard for tlie l)est interests of the country. From proceeding 
timsy ao doubt the full confideace of the nation would speedily repose on their 
exartioBs, betag attended with consequences of the most cheering and lasting 
good to be permanently Mt and enjoyed by the whole community. At the 
same time I wbh n^ost earnestly and sincerely to repeat, there b one iad&qpeB* 
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belonging to all ' consumers : ' whence arose (after wholly ruin- 
ing one valuable race of farmers, with traders and landowners in 
proportion) the dreadful miseries that now generally exist ^ through 
most of our manufacturing districts ; and that too as regards 
the latter, by reason that *' agriculturalists ' are (from accidental 
causes of the moment, compared with former years — still except- 
ing, as to labourers !) in a state of considerably improved comfort. 

I did endeavour however to reply as concisdy as I well could do, 
to your lordship* s wish above expressed : thinking it necessary 
the next day to follow up my answer by a * second ' letter of some- 
"what startling length (and to neither of these letters, followed 
also by a third in the spring of this year, have I since been 
favoured with a single word in reply — I may, perhaps, augur 
somethitig from your ^ silence !*) my object being respectfully 
though ardently to disabuse your lordship's con6dence, in the 
trivial nature of the several matters requiring to be investigated ; 
before a chance could exist of rendering your meaning (as to 
' remedy') vfUelligibly acceptable to the public, against the hosts of 
prejudice and selfishness and timid ignorance, of blind party- feel- 
ing and political hostility in every shape (engendered perhaps, na- 
turally enough in men*s minds by the seeming unkindness, as they 
think it, of long-continued ' wilful ' neglect) ; and which now 
requires on the part of ministers, something almost to exceed 
the force of human wisdom and gentle mildness of persuasion 
successfuily and quickly to overcome. For though our case at 

fable preliminary requiring to be adopted — a renewal of the bank-restiiction- 
act, (say) for six months : the same te be effected by an Order in Conncil, 
as necessary to allay any momentary feeling of nndne excitement before the 
objects of government conld become known and in consequence adequately 
appreciated. And suppose further any better mode than tiie above could be 
adopted, in the view of allowing the subject to be fairly and dispassionately 
inquired Into ; would it not go far to relieve government, from an otherwise 
almost overpowering weight of fertonal responsibility 7 I would especially 
suggest, too, the idea of by no means excluding from the discnsrion certain 
approved individuals, belonging to what is called the Working Classes. For 
I am well assured such individuals are to be found (the selection entirely 
coming from their own body, whose real merits are/or from being known) 
possessing qualifications of the very highest order ; and with demeanours 
kind, gentle and unpretending — I have found them strictly y as here described ! 
capable of conferring honor on the discussion of any of our most abstruse and 
interesting public questions ; unaided by the refined * cant ' of modem liber- 
alism-— a < lordly ' school-master on one side, and 9^fatten!mg poor-law on the 
other. 
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kDgth assumes a mag^Ditude and a seriousness of aspect not safely 
to admit of any longer trifling, yet your lordship scarcely^needs be 
told that the word cvbrbnct (rendered highly criminative^ aa^it 
has been under the common most tnjudicious mode of dealing with 
it), is become utterly repulsive and discouraging to many persons 
still magnifying their own groundless fears beyond all due bounds 3 
and thence requiring, not only very particular caution and the 
most skilful tact from any state-minister wishing to bringj the 
subject well before parliament and the country, but a preparaiory 
qnafifying of himself for the task (previously excluding all crude 
only half-formed opinions from his mind), by some mode equally 
unpretending and conciliatory ; and, at the same time equally reso- 
lute and determined, against every species of senseless and out- 
rageous opposition. Having accomplished this * victory ' over 
iiiniself (and not before) he might reasonably entertain the hope, 
that his useful and honorable labours of patriotic and disinter- 
ested integrity — exercised in behalf of his numerous (now afflicted 
and po/iiicalfy degraded) countrymen, will soon be crowned with 
triumphant and complete success.* 

Failing then, as from your recent silence I presume I may have 
done in rendering my meaning sufficiently clear and intelligible, 
through the increased difficulty of an epistolary communication (be- 
sides there being some reason to question, whether these letters 
are ever read) over that effected by word of mouth ; f or possibly 

* I scarcely need at this time express the exceeding anxiety I felt in my 
endeavour to bring these qnestions under lord Melbonme's notice (and 
tknmgk him that of the cabinet generally), btfore their plan of operations was 
finally arranged for opening the next sessional-campaign. Many circum- 
stances seemed to conspire, strengthening thie wish very greatly : and beyond 
all others, that of the continoally exorbitant advance in the price of com : a 
tldng, calculated to migment the eufferinge of our already too destitute ma- 
nnlactarers ; and, in short, to heighten greatly the popular and just dissa- 
tisfaction felt generally more or less by operative-workmen, even in our rural 
districts. Even there, I regret to say — ^making no proper allowance for the 
stringent administering of the provisions of the new-poor-law, nothing like 
' adequate ' wages is yet seen to follow the present high price of grain ! 
Wheat is now quoted at near (if not quite) 80s. the quarter. In Suffolk, I 
have not yet heard that any general advance of wages has taken place, since 
harvest : notwithstanding the crops are here admitted to be good, with only 
some very few exceptions ; and though prices have been advanced within six 
or nine months, 20 or 26 per cent. Nothing of a emuoUng nature can be ex- 
pected to come of such a course as this. [Nov. 10»] 

t It will be here seen, that 1 invariably wished to express myself vHth 
great caution — avoiding even the semblance of a desire to affix blame on lord 
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mlanmng you with the faneied inexhaustible copiousness of a pre- 
Tiousljr * unwelcome ' correspondence (I must be allowed to speak 
J^lmghf^ after more than twenty years unabated, most wngmeroiu 
disappointment) ; or, I would not say that I may not have given 
you real offence^ by my peculiar mode (hastily expressed, perhaps) 
of endeavouring to * exculpate ' other ministers of state — ^the duke 
of Wellington, for example ; with the best kUeniimu^ though highly 
flippant in his mode of treating the subject ; all mistaken to a 
man as to the true principles of currency, and with yourself equally 
reluctant to grapple boidfy with its difficulties ; from the serious 
accusations implied against them even by the ordinary construc- 
tion of your lordship's own words : for these reasons I here ofier 
a further solution to your previous question — of ** what pradkai 
measure of relief I wished to suggest," in abatement of the nu- 
merous and pressing evils, adverted to in my former letters ; and 
which, by the very terms of such request you haveyfafilj^ admiiied 
to exist ! 

At about the time of my last writing (say March or April ), *' the 
*' selling-price of wheat at Stettin was lower by one- half than it 
** was in London : " the writer whose report I copy from [ Weekfy 
Dispatch^ April 1 jT, p, 150.] calling it dearer here, by 107^ per 
cent. ; which 1 rather consider an inaccurate mode of speaking. 
However, as I have no intention of quibbUng about words, I am 
thankful for the information thus afforded opportunely. Again he 
says (quoting official statements), ** at Hamburgh the price of 
^* white wheat of the first quality is 106 rix-dollars current the last, 
*' which answers to 2f2s. 7d. the quarter ; and the highest quota- 
tion of red wheat of the first quality is 102 rix-dollars current 
the last, which answers to 31«. 5d. the quarter ; and therefore 
the mean price at Hamburgh of white and red wheat together is 
'* 32f . the quarter. The highest quotation of white wheat of the 
*' first quality in London is 68^. the quarter, and the highest quo- 
tation of red wheat of the first quality is 64$. the quarter ; and 
therefore the mean price in London of white and red wheat 
together is 669. the quarter. It appears therefore that wheat 
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Melbourne, where it could possibly be avoided ; although the result now shows 
the absolute folly of such delicacy being used. Lord Melbourne's treatment 
of my former letters too evklently bespoke his fixed determination (though 
I still charitably would wish to think from vmMUy on the score of thne), at 
all to investigate the subject cUtHy ; and without which, indeed, It would be 
utterly us^ess for any one to think to harrass Umself about it 
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** 18 £106^ per cent, dearer in London than at Hamburgh.'* And 
thence, be goes on to say — " a roan may buy at Hamburgh 16^ 
** bushels of wheat with the sum of £3. 6s. Od. ; whereas, with 
*' the same sum he can only buy eight bushels in London.*' I 
learn also from the same apparently good authority, that on the 
** dOth September (only last month) the price of wheat was dearer 
** by £57^ per cent, in London than it was in Paris." These 
{supposing the statements torred, which 1 see no reason to doub^ 
are highly interesting and important facts : but the author*<8 
appeal from them *' to an English igbourer,** in favour of (uncon«- 
ditionally ) repealing the corn-laws, is nuschiewmsly inconclusive ; 
vnless he had equally shown the rate of wages to be the same in 
both countries, in which I am inclined to think his ' proof' would 
utterly have failed him. It were always better to avoid drawing 
inferences, calculated to mislead ; lest we incautiously heightea 
much beyond bounds the indignation which justly lies against 
our com.laws, on other really substantial and perfectly unansweTf 
Me grounds. We further know however that from Odessa in the 
Black Sea and some Mediterranean ports, wheat might comKm/y 
be obtained (at ' specie ' prices, all expences of transit included) 
ofry esnsiderabhf below what it then sold for — in the Baltic, ports ef 
Russia, Prussia, Poland and elsewhere ; and besides which the 
English selling-price of wheat smce the time first referred to, has 
been still greatly enhanced.* So that from these facts alone^ 
without adverting more specifically than I already have done to 
the injustice and great hnpolit^ of the present corn-law-restriction 
—-in particular as regards manufiuiuring operatives, those depend- 
ing for support on our export or foreign-trade usually reckoned 
one-fifth of the whole ; I am happy to observe the present mo^ 
ment, being additionally one of extraordinary comparative im»i 
prnvemeot over former years (to British corn-growers, in cer* 
tain districts at least — as yet, only wanting wages to be advanced 
proportionably) ; is peculiarly well-adapted for the reception of my 
original proposal, *' reducing all burthens and prices equally 
ime-kalf: " here meeting most effectually a remark sometimes 
made without due reflection, that ' however beneficial my plan 

* womldkaoe been when first suggested to lord Liverpool and Mr. 

* Yansittart twenty-three years ago, the time for adopting it is now 

* Qaoted in some markets as high as from 74^. to SOs. the ({uartcr— 
generally, perhaps, ranging between 64*. and 7 As, It has been gradually 
rUmf nearly the whole time since this note was first written. [Nov. 12.] 

O 
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^ whoify gone'hy : o\iring (they further say), to the number of new 
'contracts which have been entered into since.' I would ask 
these * triflers ' to state what they think of recent contracii, entered 
into only from a year 9igo ? Why as regards rents, farm-wages, 
manufacture-prices, and other things generally ; the recent advance 
in the price of corn, &c. weakens the spirit of all such contracts— -I 
should say, full 20 or 25 per cent. ! Can any thing show more 
clearly the absurdity of such objections, than the remark going be- 
fore ? 1 will also mention another fact, crossing my mind at the 
instani. A most intelligent and respectable retail-dealer in Man- 
chester and other similar kinds of goods assured me only about 
two years ago, that ** a great part of the wares in which he dealt 
extensively had fallen in price from 80 to 40 per cent, within 
the twelvemonth preceding the day on which he spoke !*' Is it 
nothings to attempt a counter-action of these tremendous evils ? 
to stop fluctuations, such as few capitalists can scarce withstand ? 
nothing to attempt a corresponding reduction of all prices and bur«. 
thens equally, more especially in questions that affect the primest 
articles of food f Were it nothing to render that country in all 
respects, a cheap one ; which by her own obdurate blindness as 
well as obstinacy is, as to bread-^the staff of life ! though almost 
teeming with overflowing plenty, now the DBA rest of any ex- 
isting on the globe ? Out, upon such trash ! Do let us give people 
— starving ones particularly, something a little more both like 
sense Siud justice, to reconcile (or rather soothe) their minds to meet 
the otherwise severe trials of a now near-approaching winter 1 
But even admitting the objections are too true in the case of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who have since lost their entire pro- 
perties (thanks to these empty cavillers, and not to me ! ) those, 
who unhappily cannot now be restored to their former stations of 
comfortable independence, justly^eamed either by themselves or 
forefathers ; it is yet wholly nugatory and untrue^ as to the neces- 
sary * prevention ' of any future recurrence of the like evils ; and 
also, as respects our present race of poor sufferers, in manufac- 
turing districts : of whom, when last writing 1 took occasion to 
inform your lordship there was no less a number in one very small 
though densely-populated district (and the evil is by no means 
confined to that spot), than '* twenty thousand " human beings — 
men, women and children, the former (many of them) extremely 
ingenious at their trade, mostly well-disposed and anxious to be 
employed; who yet, from wanting such employment^ conjoined 
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with the present exorbitantly high artificial price of bread, were 
redneed to a state of the most lamentable and piteous destitation : 
a fact, which I have since locally had abundant confirmation of, 
resting on authority of the most competent and respectable 
description.* Is this a matter of mere trifling consideration ? the 
facts being told me, only last June. Is there nothing, too, that 
oflers itself to special contemplation by ministers, in the still more 
recent meetings of our dense masses of grossly injwred^ and there- 
fore justly dissatisfied^ people ?' although both * injury' and ' dis- 
satisfaction ' ought fairly to be ascribed more to * popular * or 
general ignorance of the true cause of mischief than either to the 
preseiU cabinet exclusively, or to any that has preceded it pend- 
ing the lengthened progress of the evil I am here endeavouring to 
um/bUL Of this, I can undertake to furnish some highly con- 
▼incing proofs. Nevertheless, 'tis nothing to me to answer— 
" these people are further * deceived ' and * misled,' as to their 
fancied objects of relief." The main points to consider, are— ^ 
whether they are not distressed, to some great and most unusual 
degree ? whether their complaints have or have not for years 
past, been shamefully dallied-with ; been regularly treated con- 
temptwmsly and slightingly already ? whether great impositions have 
not been suffered to be put upon them, by pretended * reforms 3 « 
which never, from the first, were at all calculated to abate one 
tittle of the sufferings they then endured ? and more than all, 
whether certain means of real ^ relief ' did not exist ; which, but 
for apathy and gross neglect somewhere, might long since have been 
resorted to with the happiest and best effects ? * Nero ' we are 
told ' could fiddle, though imperial Rome was burning.' 1 con- 
jure your lordship, then, to take the case of these our afflicted 

* SprrALFiBLDS. — A gentleman of the highest worth for intelligence, 
liraauiity and probity, to whom I made application in the spring for such 
infomialioB as conld be relied on, made this remark : — " If/* said he, ** there 
" can be any thing in knowing that the case of onr poor operatives (chiefly 
'' silk* weavers) cannot be worse than it is, we certainly have that consolation ; 
^ for greater privations tlian they now endare, can hardly be conceived under 
^ any poasihie circumstances." ' Bnt— how is it,' I asked, ' with capitalists 
* — merchants and master-manufacturers?' He replied ** I can speak po- 
** sitively to one fact : I have myself lost eight thousand pounds^ since this 
** time twelvemonth ; and in this very street, among seven or eight persons 
** who know each other's circumstances sufficiently to warrant making the 
** assertion, there has been tLJoint'taeriftce of property between us exceeding 
" a hundred and thirty thousand pounds." 
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' millions * into yonr own tnoat immediate and sacred keeping ; 
instmitly^ determinedly, and without farther losing a single 
day! A highly grateful and virtuous people iioti? living (virtuous 
though mistaken), will bless you for it; posterity will hail your 
memory, with love and veneration ; your own conscience, the re^ 
flections of your dying bed will tell you you have deserved well 
of the country that gave you birth : of that country, 1 trust even 
yet to be rescued by your wisdom, your inflexible integrity, your 
firm and unalterable purpose in the great cause of humanity, from 
the severe and grievous tbraldom under which she has long 
groaned ! 

To persons (weak tbough well-meaning) thus throwing out their 
tandom unguarded opinions in the manner before seen, I would by 
no means wish to impute motives in the slightest degree militat-^ 
ing against the most upright and humane feelings. I shall be 
ever ready utterly to repudiate the thought of inienlional unkind- 
ness any where. At the same time 1 would gravely urge upon their 
consideration, that the tendency of such a conduct is (mly f>ery 
liiUe (ess pernkiouB than that of another remark, from the utter- 
ance of which 1 have sometimes been struck with equal horror and 
indignation, proceeding even from persons of no mean consider- 
ation ; that *' there is no power of escaping now left for our 
** redundant and overgrown population, beyond that of their sink- 
^ ing unpitied to the grave : and that the sooner they do this 
** quietly y the better it will be for themselves and others.*' My 
lord, I have heard this very assertion made more than once; and 
that, too,, in quarters which you would little suspect. But against 
such cold-blooded, anti-social, unchristian feelings, I do hero most 
eomfidently and strenuously appeal ! I contend and will make it mr 
present business to show^ that tberb is a remedy still open ; of 
the easiest access^ perfectly infallible (if adopted), against a2/ <A« 
evils of the present system ; denying utterly the assertion, libellous 
and unsanctified in the extreme, of there being a " redundant '* 
population a^ a// :. otherwise, than as we— the people (popular 
ignoranee and unwise legislation together operating by selfish, 
incautious, perverse, unsympathising conduct, towards farmers, 
bankers, landlords, labourers and others, for more than twenty 
years past) have ourselves, thus produced it artificially ; doggedly 
adhering to a set of words — such as '* anti-depreciation, public- 
faith, gold-payments," and other terms equally senseless and un- 
meaning,^ utterly at variance both with facts and principles : set- 
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flog policy, good faith and eqaitj, all equally at open and clearly^ 
proved defiance. That is, we do — bj our currency -law and corn-* 
law * blunders ' conjoined — antagonizing powers, still working 
in cpposing^concert to produce further and augmented mischief! 
we do first wiikhoidt and next madly destroy in part^ the means of 
emplo^ng (or rather say, paying and feeding J I he people ; and 
then, madly exclaim (forsooth) — ** the populatiov is rbdvii<« 
»AVT !*' What shall we say, too, of the fact I am now going to 
mention? By means of the productive powers of our costly and 
highly.finished machinery, capital, and scientific ingenuity em- 
ployed in manufactures and the uneful arts ; our merchants con- 
stanfly possess millions' worth of exportable-produce which 
'foreigners' wmi and would be refoiced to purchase^ with sncb 
things as ikey possess in raw-produce (chiefly wheat, perhaps ) ; 
which oar manufacturers reciprocally want and would be equally 
glad to purchase, by giving their own surphis^prodnce in return, 
fiat, no ; say our cursed and most impolitic corn-laws ! the ' land * 
most have higher prices to pay higher taxes and other higher hen*' 
▼ily fixed-burthens; without which, ^rm^« catmot exist. Per« 
fectly, true : and to this extent, I also say ** the corn-laws are rea- 
sonable and justl" But then, on the other hand I further say, 
ibere being two modes ofiered (if not very obvious ones, at least two 
positive modes ofiered), tending with equal certainty to efiect the 
thing : or rather promising absolute relief to the farming, but 
ai allinjuring the manufacturing, class ;* a just government 



* rfeTITIOM TO THE QUEEHi AND CAMBRID6B8HIR8 FARMERS. 

In the spring of tbb year a p«i^tion was signed and circulated by a number 
of highly respectable and (for the most part) intelligent practical-agricuUnriBts 
in the above coanty, expressing thdr strong dissatisfaction with her Majesty's 
■dubters ; and ** praying for thsir immediate dismissal,'* This was on the 
grownd, that some motion being made In parliament for repealing the corn- 
laws, '< mUsX€^0ns of oorhigh state-fanctionaries had expressed themselves 
JkomsrMff to sach proposal.'' How far they were generally earrsct in this oon- 
Jeetttie, I have no right or safe means of judging ; only this I know, that lord 
Melbdame (In Us own behalf) subsequently declared in parliament, that he 
entertained no such Intention. The petitioners, however, considering this 
symptom of feeling in high qmtrtsrs likely to prove most ii^urious to them, 
if adopted by the legislature ; and in still further belief that, with our present 
heavy and fixed burthen of taxation and other charges resting on the land, 
^ M Msr mods of relief or protection could be devised adequate to that now 
afforded by the oom-blll :" for these reaaonsy the above resolution and petition 
were adopted and sedulously circulated through the country, in hope of 
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18 bound upon every sound principle of honor and duty, to reject 
the former and to adopt tbe latter mode ! This is what I have 

thnely averthig the anticipated mischief to all persons (and, who is not so ?) 
decidedly Interested In the welfare of their native soil. Bat the fact is, there 
Is a greai mutdce and perfect mi$eeneeptioH running through the whole of 
these worthy petitioners' proceedings ! And this (to me, at least) is tlie more 
to be regretted from my havipg once had reason to belicTe, that with mmu 
of these Cambridgeshire petitioners, certain information had been gaining 
ground sufficient to induce a hope, that better things were to be expected from 
them ; that they had really begun to shake the film from their drowsy eye- 
lids, in their conviction of the contrary to that above expressed ; and that in 
reality they perceived a mode of relief exist, realizing the character ascribed to 
it in my present letter. I have too much respect for the parties here men- 
tkmed and am vrithal too sincerely interested in their welfare as belonging to 
a most useful and deserving body, to express any feeling of unkindness or re- 
fentment at a marked slight and incivility by me received, in return for cer- 
tain heavy labours of mine to serve their cause in a manner most effectual to 
themselves and others. And neither do I now despair, after the termination 
of my present work, of finding many of my giiotid«iit friends and associates 
from Cambridgeshire, etamneh converto to the principles I have so long been 
advocating. [My alluston, at least a/ew will readily understand.] 

I am induced to make tlie above observations, as being nothing more than an 
act of strict impartial justice to ministers themselves; whose seeming slights and 
occasional incivility I may, under feelings of strong excitement and anxiety 
for the welfare of others, have sometimes yentured to comment on with ra- 
ther undue severity. But in the above instance I happen fortwMtekf to ftMv, 
that oar Cambridgeshire ' gents ' had the opportunity of understanding, and at 
one time also did very considerably understand, the principles of our great 
QDBSTiON : which, if they had not subsequently neglected and forgot the 
whole of what they previously knew, must soon have conyinced them that 
they had less to blame in her Majesty's ministers than their own egregious 
folly. I have laboured long and ardently for these /anNerf* good in the hope 
of serving them, and by a way that most efficadonsly would have served them, 
bad they been true and faithful to themselves. The currency Is a subject of 
great and almost * fearful ' difficulty, for any person thoroughly to understand ; 
and thisy I always spoke out plainly. If, then, persons fully commanding their 
own time (since there are but very few in private stations who have not occa- 
sionally Hme to tAiafc— and 'tis men capable of thinking and wUHng to think, 
now chiefly to be sought after) ; if this be true, and even further with in- 
telUgent well-informed persons knowing the difficulties of their own circum- 
stances and the intensity of their recent pressure : I say again, if these men 
can become remiss, what palliation and excuse does it not amply furnish to 
those holding high offidal-situations (I care not whether Whigs or Tories- 
looking to principles not names) who can in fairness be hardly said to have a 
moment they can call thdr own f And not only so, but whose minds are open 
to constant distraction and their best-laid plans to be wholly frustrated by 
our hosts of trifling busy-bodies and would-be first-rate performers in the le* 
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ever contended for, and still maintain ; and nothing bnt the ibost 
fall and clear disproval of my own arguments can convince me but 
that (so far) I am right and ministers are wrong. 1 mean nothing 
disrespectful, in this : but only aiming (as I hope I do) to judge 
trmfy and with a sense of impartial justice to all, I must claim it as 
due from every honest man to decide — whether or no I cmghi to be 
driven from my purpose, solely at the tyrannical nod of convicted 
apathy and gross ignorance, utterly without assigning any coun^ 
tor-reason and without adducing any counter-proof ? 

It has always been my especial object to attempt relieving the 
SNTIRE burthened-class by reducing all burthens, which in effect And 
justice is precisely equivalent to that of creating high arii/ldal pri- 
ces : enabling it simply to discharge those burthens, with a grniler 
antotmi of currency (nominally so, at least) in the one case than it 
wonld do in the other : defeated, as it is, by the counteracting in- 
fluence of Peel's bill. But mark the difference of the two cases 
to a country like England, highfy^taxed and necessarify commercial ; 
and having her millions of numufacturers almost depending for 
their daily subsistence, on the power a,ud just privilege of sending 
their products to a ready market : receiving in exchange, such 
other commodities (corn or what not) as would best suit the pur- 
poses of each party so severally and reciprocally interested in 
the transactions of which we speak ! A very few years ago, I 
chanced to be at Philadelphia : when an American gentleman to 
whom I owed much polite and friendly attention, took me to see a 
public exhibition of their own native-manufactures. I may perhaps 
be now doing very imperfect justice, by attempting to number or 
describe the articles which I tbere saw ; more especially, as I 
am enabled to speak only from distant recollection. But I well 
remember noticing cutlery, plated-goods, glass, sadlery, cabinet- 
work, musical instruments of various sorts ; and 1 think also 
specimens of silks, cottons and woollens : not to mention a various 
and extensive display of other articles, which my own imperfect 

^alative-dnaiM, under all the TarioiM shades of harlequin-baffoonery and 
noo-sense In which they often chnse to appear. I believe that all men are 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong ; generally, with the best intentions 
of being right : when I think them right, I would wish to give them credit ; 
and when I think them wrong, I wonld gladly help to set them right. A 
looker-on perdiance, may see ike right move better than one who plays. 

There Is something agreeable in being thus (as it were) compelled to dis- 
card onr natural asperities of temper, almost contrary to on^s very oelff 
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mamorj or want of accurate observation at the time, would hardly 
enable me at all to notice even airsarily as I now write. Very 
poaaibly, to my not over^correct j udgment the execution or work- 
Inanship of what I saw may have struck me as being perfect* But, 
indeed, why should it not be so ? Inasmuch as, the same impulse 
which at home prompts * smuggling ' of French gloves, watches, 
clocks, silks, &c. would serve as an equal inducement for our own 
people to seek the means of turning their ingenuity to better ac- 
count than they can do under the various national disadvantages 
to which they are hero subject. And hence, many of the produc- 
tions I saw in America were doubtless the creation of British skill, 
capital and industry on the above principle, subjected to laws and 
flourishing on a soil more congenial to success than those they 
judged it prudent to separate themselves from, quitting England 
with their friends and connections for ever ! 1 well remember, 
too, the gentleman*s remark who took me to the place in question : 
— *^ These, said he, we entirely owe to the prohibitory nature of 
** your corn-laws/' (He jA<w/i have said, taxation ! *' For only a 
** few years have elapsed since almost the whole of the articles yon 
*^ here see, we receivedfrom England, But by refusing our corn, to 
** the bounteous production of which we scarcely know any limit, 
** we have in a manner been driven to the necessity of supplying 
** our own other wants by becoming manufacturers ourselves." I 
could only (secretly) with regret and mortification compare the 
truth and coincidence of his remarks with the contemptuously-treaiw^ 
ed^adcice I had given to an ungrateful people, then nearly twenty 
years before ! [See Crisis of 1815 ; also my other numerous pub- 
lications, continued from time to time down to this very day.*] 
There is however at this time (it must not be flenied), a no 

* I should be most unjnstly dealt-by, were it supposed from any part of 
this letter that I wish to accose the present * cabinet ' (or indeed any cabinet, 
in particular) of Tproducing the evils here touched npon incidentally, in ap- 
pealing to lord MellMiirne with a view to tlieir removal. I again say, the 
wliole of our sufferings are merely secondary and consequential ; resulting 
from others which may be looked upon altogether as the primary disease : re^ 
quiring to be first remedied, if we wish or expect the country to resume its 
former sound condition of constitutional health and strength. The mam 
disease we labour under, is purely monstart ; and, as I haye said already, 
commenced long brfore the birth of the oldest person now alive : circum- 
stances having recently arisen, indeed, to render its present operation rMm- 
Miiy aggranaUd in a very high degree. Why should our statesmen, then, 
appear so msuih to dread looking their enemy in the face 7 This is almost the 
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Uss dangerous notion ' rife ' tbroagb certain parts of the country 
^naturally enough to be expected in manufacturing districts, 

t>iily fMie fault, I am inclined to allege against them: they want monrt 
't^mrage t not (as is often asserted) mwrtd honesty or other good feeling, at all $ 
«nd the ' faulty ' is as much or even more mtUk the people than it is with them. 
I shall presently adduce ample proof, to shew the perfect reasonableness of 
this remark ; of course not meaning to include in it, the very hamUest of oar 
workmg'classes. All persons pretending to edueatian have much to answer 
/or, in ' continuing ' the present oversight : and especially if we consider the 
Bomber and variety of senselees-foUies, which (under imposing names) daily 
verve to distract attention and often cause men to love each other with the 
flMtf ce/rduA hatred ! Lord Melbourne's reply indeed once to Mr. Thomas 
Attwood's currency-address, is somewhat herein point : ^* Birmingham (says 
Ids lordship) is not England — the House of Conmions, is against yon 1'' Mr. 
Attwood's answer, does not please me : it was this — " We will change, the 
Honse of Commons." It should have been — ** We wUl conffince, the House of 
CkMBmons !" This, would have been saying something : the other, savoured 
rather more of vapour than it did of solid sense. 

Mr. Attwood, is my very particular and much esteemed friend. I scarcely 
know an individual whom I consider so entirely and disinterestedly devoted 
to the real welfare of his country, from feelings of the most pure and generous 
philanthropy. Nevertheless I am compelled to say, his heart (if possible) is 
ocer^warm in the noble cause he thus virtuously espouses : and besides which, 
he is intimately connected with a large, restless, and head-strong constituency, 
not generally perhaps possessing judgment equal to its good intention ; yet, 
to the nnreasonableness of whose suffrages he may sometimes find it difficult 
not to yield. I always told him, with great freedom (for his mind is too ge- 
nerous to take offence, at the open candour of a friend) that his reform-mea' 
smre would terminate as it has done, in utter disappointment. And what b 
the opinion now expressed of it, by some who were once its firmest advocates ? 
They call it {not unaptly, too) ** a Httle rickeity-aboriion, having scarcely a 
leg to stand on ;" and absolutely " nothing better, than so much waste paper !" 
The truth Is, it never had or could have any specific or definite object before 
it : the * people ' felt they wanted something — relief! but without knowing of 
what kind or how it was to be obtained, they blindly determined to make a 
* bolt,' like another mad Sam Patch over tlie Falls of Genessee ; though not at- 
tended with quite the same degree of 'success :' inasmuch as poor Sam was 
saved (dying in the attempt) from such leers and gibes and sarcasms, as ai e 
likely to proceed from some by-standers in our own unhappy case. 

Shall I once more then torn ' seer, ' and be disappointed though not de- 
ceived in pronouncing the failure will be as certain, as regards The People's 
Charter ? Carrying their object, which at best would be nothing better than 
settuBg a mountain on a mouse, can never by possibility increase the chance 
of abating the real evils under which my honest countrymen at present labour* 
Our members of late have erred egregiously through Ignorance of a subject, 
requiring perhaps almost more than any other to be particularly and exten- 
aively understood : and what is singular in the case is, chiefly from following 

E 
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though infinitely * pcrnicioas ' and ' deceitful, * €t>en to themj in fa- 
vour of what I here call, '* an indiscrmmate or unconditional repeal 

the faYoared-writings of one most mis-guided indiTidoal. Nothing is more 
certain and capable of proof (I speak It wlthont the slightest acrimony) than 
that the late Mr. Cobbett was kinueV utterly rmined^ by the very principles he 
so long advocated of fierce hostility against the BanlL of England, and our 
credit-system generally ! Now this gentleman always made it his peculiar 
boast, that his object in getting into parliament was to renovate and Improve 
onr once less*corrupt condition. I give his ' memory ' full credit, for the sin- 
cerity with which he qM>ke : bnt, what did he effect ? although I consider his 
general conduct whUe in parliament, by far the most reputable portion of his 
public life. Why should we expect^ then, from a new parliament to be so 
constructed as the wishes of our Working Mens* Association would seem to 
anticipate, to be more exempt from error than under a parliament consti- 
tued as onr's at present is ? I know there Is a very commonly prevailing no- 
tion (which I do not wholly disapprove, bespeaking a perhaps kmdabU feeling 
of wholsome and proper restndnt 1) that by the higher ranks the interests of 
the lower are thought inferior, and thns often made subordinate in legislation 
to others so considered more important. But happily, duties and interests are 
correlative'— consequently, equal : whence it would be as absurd and pernici- 
ous for any one set of members to attempt to legislate on the above fallacy, 
as under the beautiful simile which Saint Paul set before hb foUowers : in 
which it may be supposed the " head says to the feet, I have no need o£ye;*' 
and again of the ** feet saying to head, I have no need of thee !*' The wants 
of the rich, are doubtless supplied from the labours of the poor ; and again 
the labours of the poor derive value from the wants and even luxuries, of the 
rich : since labour would be useless or In great part unproductive to those who 
sell, supposing there were none above them hamng the nuiins to purchase. 
We have here a most wise disposition in the order of providence, beautifully 
instructing us not only in the duties which we owe each other, bnt in their 
essentially carrying with them their own surest and best reward. Let the peti- 
tioners look well to underetanding the currency : let them next say—" ws 
WANT EQUAL JUSTICE *' (uothiug morc i) and their * good cause' is awi. 

The * RELIGIOUS PUBLIC,' as rp » CALLED ! 

Really, it is both mortifying and painful to be obliged to speak with seeming 
unklndness or disrespect in behalf of many persons the goodness of whose 
motivee no one can have any right to question, and among whom individually 
there are many who possess one's sincerest regard. But in the support of a 
great public principle (and a greater, cannot be well shown to exist) I must 
hope to be excused in venturing to express myself with a freedom not always 
resorted to on similar occasions. I also beg to have it observed, that the few 
remarks I have to offer are equally submitted to the members of my own 
communion as they are to others. Jesus Christ, we are told, more than once 
worked his miracles in order to feed and iuatain the multitude: I hence 
infer, therefore, that to assist in benefitting one's fellow-creatures any how 
by promoting their temporal good even, cannot strictly be incompatible with 
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of the corn-laws." On this part of the question, I think it right to 
make a few observations: as well to guard myself from the liabi- 
lity to misapprehension y being an unflinching and uncompromising 
* friend' to bbpsal ; bnt still upon my own principle onfy, that of 
eflectnally relieving people of their relatively increased burthens 
in a kss exceptionabie way ; as likewise to prevent farther mischief, 
bad feeling, and sure disappointment to those inclined to join the 

ike minuterial-ofhce. How happens it then, I wish to know, that I have been 
accused-- often, and harshly accused — ^In my heavy and trying labours of more 
than twenty years' continuance, of deserting my post as a christian minister ; 
striving to effect that by plain moral justice, which our Saviour was pleased to 
accomplish by supernatural means t I also wish further to remark — clodng 
my observations for the present^ that where I have met with no direct un- 
coartly opposition the treatment my writings meet with is generally so un- 
friendly and lukewarm (I speatc, with regret) that I have little to feel thankful 
for as to any active co-operation or assistance that has been afforded me, by our 
great body of christian prqfe$9ora of all denominations. — 1 hope, Verimm Sut ! 
[See these remarks again noticed at the end, under the head — charity.] 

Viewing the strong bias which has lately been encouraged by at Isast one set 
of * visionaries, ' tending to enslave the people's minds by giving them a total 
disrelish for every thing except what is absolutely steeped in gloom ; deluding 
themselves all the while with a notion, that such at all savours of any thing 
like the essence of true religion : let these things go on a few years, and (it 
being lurtvre to love change and re. change) who shall undertake to say, that less 
than the next half century vrill not bring about another (now more literally) 
' Bare-boned ' pariiament, than the one we hear or read of formerly ; people 
again resorting to our far-famed Saint Stephen's, In the view of " seeking the 
liord '' (of coarse, having then ' nothing at all better ' to do 1) though, ** to my 
OVK certain knowledge he has not once been known there a very long time," It 
seems a sad and almost wicked delusion, thus to keep men In a state of great 
excitement, that as to ustfulness can possibly lead to nothing ! In addition to 
other evils (and these in part emanating from the main disease before named), 
we have political phrenzy on one side and blind fanaticism on the other : since 
it would greatly outrage ' religion, ' to use that lilgh and sacred name I For 
I believe among all the earthly mischiefs known, short of absolute rebellion en- 
dangering both property and life ; there is notliing permitted to exist, so cal- 
culated to embitter social enjoyment, to render effete and ineffectual the di- 
vine influences of pure unadulterated Christianity, as our present rage for 
fanatical zeal In its thousand loathsome and disgusting forms : threatening 
to mar the peace, as well as happiness and even aqfety, of mankind. We 
compass sea and land, Indeed, In the hope of malting proselytes ; which hav- 
ing done — ^nay, In the very act of so doing (I sunply ask of you, a plain ques- 
tion !) do we not, by our apathy and lukewarm Indifference, otherwise — I 
reject the term ' selfishness/ which to some might seem offensive :^lio we 
not leave thousands of our own flesh and blood, almost those of our very 
'* house- holds /' constantly, all bnt to perish and die of want in the streets ^ 
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geoselesB crusade— against landowners, lithe-owners, tenants, ancl 
others more immediately connected with the land 5 and who are 
therefore malignantly and stupidly accused^ of ** encouraging the 
** principle of a corn-restriction — the landlord's monopoly,*' 
at it is called — " solely, in the view of favouring their own selfish 
'* ends ; and this ( unreasonably, they say ) at the exclusive ex- 
** pense of other equally deserving and more useful* parts of the 
community:*' as though it were possible^ for the interests of the 
fiw and the many — of the intermediate classes which connect 
land with fradty to be during any long continuance otherwise than 
strictly identical ! I would seriously ask these sapient and bitter 
calumniators, what imaginable difference it can personally make (to 
me, suppose) whether — as landlord, or parson, or both — the 
price of wheat became permanently fixed at 80s. the quarter ( of 
course, allowing for unforeseen contingencies — as of war, bad sea- 
sons, and so-forth) 5 with rents, tithes, and taxes all raised high in 
proportion ? or, to be so fixed at only 40«. with rents, tithes and 
taxes, all proportionably reduced f We entirely overlook these 
highly important facts — first, that all price is relative; second, 
that (as respects gold and silver) our standard, with ourselves, is 
purely arbitrary and conventional ; that as it now exists, it rests 
only on pure delusion and is hourly evaded by all persons, with- 
out which the country (though stiil subject to constant 'panic*) 
could not subsist a day ; and fourthly, that it would be quite as 
easy to say 40#. as the price of wheat per quarter, and have it so ; 
as to say 805. and have it so. But in the two last things the dif- 
ference would be immense if taken in connection with our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, both being to be enormouslj 
benefitted under the proposed plan. Could the duke of Devon- 
shire on this principle^ with a reputed income of £200,000 a-year 
—the same being either more or less, fare one jot the better or the 
worse in his own individual person, the price of grain being (as 
sow ) double^ or only half its present amount ? Independently of 
taxes and other burthens (falsely considered fixed;, it would not 
€ifAer way make the slightest difference. His grace AufiJ^Z^would 

* Thto notion has sometknes gone the length of supposing England,, alto- 
gether independent of growing corn for bread. On the other hand, I remem- 
her once seeing a pamphlet entitled '<^ England, Independent of Commerce*" 
I would, that it were once possible to write — *' England, Independent of 
Folly I" Of the two extremes here favoured, it might require some ingenniiy 
io determine which is the most absurd. 
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not require more to eat, or more to drink, nor to be better housed 
or clothed, in the one case than he would do in the other. What 
then, does constitute the difference ? and to whom would it apply, 
under the two sets of circumstances which our arg^ument here sup- 
poses } Clearly, this : a dead loss would accrue to the community, 
from * unconditionally ' repealing the corn-laws ; excepting only 
those who Ike by taxes or other like annuities, the whole of which 
would become relatively improved: while trade, manufactures, wa- 
ges, &c. (which must all sink proportionably) would be well or HI 
afiected, equal to the greater or smaller amount of income ( com- 
pared with taxes), derivable from such corn-restriction or no re- 
striction at all ! And so confident do 1 feel in the good intentions 
of ministers and their desire to do justice to the manufacturing, 
classes, the very moment the ' people ' under the correct guidance 
of the PRB88 (which is still wanted I ) show their minds prepared for 
a due reception *of the truth ; that, if I do not shortly see a dispo- 
sition to repeal the corn-laws, on the principle of a new ^ standard ' 
— ^aod I here think it right to say, that 1 have no one stake in the 
country that does not immediately depend on the successful culti- 
▼ation of the land : I would then leave the whole of our blunderers 
to fight the battle out, at their leisure ; with only this last word at 
fMrling — ^ May the — — take the hindermost !' 

There seems a strange perversity of intellect as well as temper, 
still most extensively prevailing on these subjects. The Weekly 
Dispatch newspaper (often displaying considerable talent, but 
withal a most acrimonious publication when directed to certain clas- 
ses) ; has lately been at considerable pains to shew, that the corn- 
bill acts by its effect on prices unjustly to the ' labouring' popu- 
lation in the nature of a tax amounting to eighteen millions a year.* 
fiat in doing ihi^-^feignedly or ignorantly — it forgets, that 'tis by 
cansiog an increased circul<aion to the same extent : so much more 
currency is thence made to flow through all the ramified chan- 
nels of industry, with * profits' equal in proportion (I am here 
sis^f^ponng a uniformity of action), than either would or could have 

* It Is very ungular and well-worthy of notice, that in my second letter 
to the archbishop of Dublin, page 12 et seq. I have argued the question di- 
rectly th€ oiker wmf : that is, I have shevni from the ' failure ' of the corn-bill 
since its enactment, in not keeping prices steadily at their tax or war-average 
fate (say 80f.) an aggregate amount of loss lias been accruing to the emn- 
flMMtfy, thfoogh losses first inflicted on the land, and reckoning up to the pre- 
sent time, exceeding in amount £ 3,000,000,000 sterling I 
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happened had there been no such corn-bill at all. In this sense, 
both price and profit (speaking quite independently of taxation) 
are the same to producer as they are to the connaner. The very act 
of the legislature which so increases the price of grain benefitting 
landlord or parson or farmer or labourer, furnishes pro tanto and 
nearly at the same time to their *' trading ' customers, equal metms 
wadjhciliiies of paying for it. But the great evil of a corn -bill, sim- 
ply lies here ; its beneficial effect^ is still only partial and incomplete: 
for though It gives relief to all traders^ and others immediately con. 
nected with the land (with some temporary exception, indeed, in 
the matter of wagei) equal to the addition of price imposed ; avert- 
ing from all such parties (except as before stated) the seemhig 
amount of loss, so at first sight produced ; it wholly Jails of er- 
f€?»</tn^ such relief to that now highly important and numerous class, 
employed in manufactures for exportation ; the price of whose 
wares is needs governed by another law (or principlej of trade, 
quite different from that in the former instance. These will be 
guided, not by the price of corn increasing profit at home ; but by 
the price of manufactured articles m foreign countries, reducing 
profit at home : those countries being comparatit>ely, in respect of 
England, so much lower^taxed than we are ourselves. The classes 
in question, therefore, so numerous ( as before remarked ) as to 
equal one^fifth of the whole manufacturing-population, under the 
senseless operation of our impolitic corn-laws ( I mean impolitic, 
inasmuch as a/ar better mode exists to benefit all parties, both as to 
equality and uniformity of price ; and further, not being subject to 
any of the foregoing heavy objections) : the above class of mann- 
facturers will be ever liable, from ruinous and sudden fluctoations 
of price thence and from other causes frequently recurring, to be 
brought down to the lowest starvation~rate of labour, here ; while 
in those other countries less burthened with taxes ( and therefrom 
requiring no corn-laws), that same price would afford to them a 
very tolerable share of comfortable and fairly-remunerating profit. 
The generally prevailing ignorance on these subjects ( I would 
gladly wish to avoid giving pain ! ) is indeed perfectly astonishing. 
Scarcely one person in a hundred seems to see or care about the fact, 
that to raise prices artificially is actually to reduce burthens artifici- 
ally ; or that the main thing required is, how in strict fairness 
to reduce all burthens and all prices equally f The Marquis of 
Chandos for instance, refusing all enquiry, has repeatedly as- 
serted at public meetings expressly convened in the view of af- 
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fording juit protection to agriculture — the mode of effecting this^ 
throogb a * corn-bill* and not a direct * change of currency,* con- 
stituting the onlj objection ; that ** the currency has liit/e or no 
bearing on the question of agricultural-distress :*' of course mean- 
ing that distress, which existed so alarmingly only a few years ago ; 
excepting only, that annuitants and a particular class of exporting^ 
oianofactnrers were then all partially benefitted, in proportion ; the 
thing operating alternately much like two buckets in a well, one 
op the other down, and vice versa ; and to which, a considerable 
part of the present general manufacturing-distress may fairly 
be ascribed. Lord Ashburton too, late Mr. Alexander Baring, 
mach looked-np to as high authority on these matters ; " deprecates 
aiuf duange being made in the currency **--*meaning, openly so: 
for in fact the thing is constantly taking place imperceptibly (I dis- 
like saying, surreptitiously J by common consent or connivance 
among the people themselves, hereby incurring a greatly increased 
RISK ; as, by the very needful extension of our banking-system 
tfarongh joint-stocks and otherwise (thence increasing the cur- 
rency, the corn-bill being meant and actually producing the same 
effect — thus indirectly raising the standard not lowering it, as 
most persons are apt to imagine) ; and asserts, does Lord A. that 
no reiief could accrue to agriculture, from so doing ! though it 
would inevitMy involve a virtual repeal of the corn-laws stimulta- 
nemisfy with a reduction of all prices and burthens, at and after the 
rate of 50 per-cent ; relieving, too, our present poor manufacturers 
to that same extent. Lord Brougham, again, has very lately in a 
sort of* fawning ' letter to the merchants of Glasgow, complimented 
them on their idea of repealing the corn-laws, regardless of its ru- 
imms consequences affecting the currency : he tells them, that next to 
his great dap-trap about National Education, there is nothing so 
important as a free^trade m com ! Now surely a person of the 
shallowest reflection might perceive that to lord Brougham indivi-* 
dually, with his Jixed and improved^pension of Five Thousand a- 
jear, it makes some difference whether corn be at 80«. the quarter 
(it is now about 80i. Nov. 6th), or at only 40s. which it soon would 
be if no corn-bill at all existed. Neither lord Brougham nor the 
Glasgow merchants, seem any authority to be relied on in the pre- 
sent case : except as to the class of exporters, of whom I have al- 
ready spoken. But, let goyemment here step»in : let it perform 
the god-like office of dispensing strict justice, between man and 
man ; compel an instant redaction of this proud and nlfish lordling's 



tax-income (and eoery other such), without a particle of false induU 
gence or affected humanitj ; reduce all fixed-incomes, of whatever 
description ; letting industry thus receive, its full and due reward ; 
our beautiful banking-system being placed on a really sound, safe, 
end wholesome footing : do this, and we might all be able to ^rotD 
wheat, to sell wheat, to purchase wheat and eat it, at Aa^its present 
price ; without any risk of injury to one party, or any liability to 
scarcity or half-starvation, to the other. This ' change of cur« 
rency,' however, while being equivalent to a * rise ' of all prices on 
manufactured-goods exportable, as well as others ; and each then 
bearing some due and very near proportion to the artificial-price 
of grain, as under the successful operation of a corn-bill to the 
parties before described 5 would in reality accomplish an absolute 
reduction both of one and the other: all labour, corn and taxes, so 
meeting at the very low * gold-standard' price (still nomma//y high, 
as to paper); by which our manufacturers could then afford to com- 
pete with foreigners, whose taxes and consequently prices are now 
(to us) so seriously under those at which our manufacturing-people, 
notwithstanding, are still obliged to sell. In fact by such means it is, 
in the manner I explained by letter to lord Gooderich> in 1827 ; 
although it does not appear this letter was ever read^ it certainly was 
not noticed by his lordship in the manner I had a full * right ' to ex- 
pect; so again addressing him copiously in 1824-5 both by writing 
and in print, much to the same useless effect; though coming jti5f 
before the * panic ' in the midst of his empty boasting about unexam- 
pled ' prosperity,' bordering at the very moment on a state of civil 
commotion (from which we were then saved, as it were almost by 
miracle) : it might, if attended to, have saved him such disgrace 
as surely no other man ever fell under, betraying his Sovereign's 
confidence and eating the people's bread at the same time, for even 
worse than nothing / I say by such means it was, that our manufac- 
turers are yearly getting worse and worse off than they were previ- 
ously. And this effect has been again farther heightened, by two 
causes : first, a great part of our goods are now being made by 
machinery (and, unavoidably so) instead of by hand 3 of course, 
rendering hand-labour hourly less valuable : and secondly, by 
reason of this same operation so many more goods are constantly 
requiring to be made faster than regular demand calls for them, 
meeting a diminished amount of currency (spontaneouly produced, 
in the first instance); that a constant * glut' of goods taking place, 
a still farther deterioration of price follows^ leading to all the mise- 
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riet 1 have before described. But were the ahoct pUm to be adopted, 
most anqaeslionably England would thence immediately become 
{by reason of her highly-iinished machinery,* skill, capital, and 
industry at present employed), by far the cuEAPfisr and most 
vi.oimsB<No mani]facturing*.comiDunity existing tbrougbout the 
globe. Full remuneration, would also be afforded to * agricul- 
ture : * wheat then requiring no corn-bill for protection (at least, 
abore 40$. per quarter) with rents, taxes, and other burthens 
severally sinking in due equable proportion. 

But again, on the other hand, let us adopt the present ^ popular- 
cry ' in favour of cheap bread, so called ; thereby forgetting that 
all price is reUaiee^ being high or law in value according to our them 
bigh or low taxation c Do this I say, without a corresponding re-, 
duetion of all hnrthens (all contracts, shmdlaneouslyj in the manner 
I propose ; and our manufacturing and trading-difficulties,^/ot&- 
ing the certain rain of agriculture and being accompanied with the 
most dreadful state of suffering and ^crime among Hte poorer classes, 
would presently be tncrtased to a most mighty and terrific extent.f 

* I here mention a ^ report,' helieviMg it myself though withoMJt vouehinf 
for its ahsdote certidnty^ that not long ago — say, within a year — large quan- 
tities of mmtkinei^ have been constantly shipping-off from some of our norths 
ern ports, and particnlarly from HuU ; no doubt, to be employed agamst us in 
coontries where labour and taxes are relatively so much lower than they are 
la fogland. I recollect seeing in the State of New- York, factories growing-fq^ 
upep a large scale : most likely worked by English capital and English Indns- 
ti^, both fereihkf expelled from home under the vicious system long pursued 
bgr as, in regard to oar corn-laws and likewise our currency. At Boston, and 
other places of the Eastern States, I have been told the like symptoms have 
ahewed themselves : much like what happoied a few centuries ago, when the 
Flemmings lost their Jtourishing trade ; nnce ascribed (perhaps, quite errone- 
ously) to persecutions on the scoreof ' religion ' rather than to some ' money- 
peneentlon, ' not wholly unlike our own. It behoves England however to 
rsmsssher and to profit by the hint, that no other people (ancient or modem) 
is known (lULe ourselves) burthened with Eight Hundred Millions of public- 
debt : and this debt urt^ieiaUy rendered double by attempting to. fix on it, ar- 
hstrmriiy and esntr^ry to oU reason (law and public consent however both op- 
posing and encouraging it at the same time) a supposed value, in sterling gold^ 
which gold, naflvr had nor eould hone existence even to a hundredth-part of the 
amount of property so pretended to represent ! 

i A gentlenum of this County (formerly, its member on the r^orm tale^ 
rwl— R. N. Shawe, Esq.) made some observation at the Woodbridge quarter- 
sessions, ou the inefficient and ill-arranged consUbnlary-force of the county; 
and In reply to a respectable writer under the signature ^ Juror,' attributing 
the number oi robberies (in January last) to the <^ operation of the new-poor- 
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The qaontity of money now circulating, in spite of all new-fangled 
theories as to * joint-stock* and other kinds of banking-concerns 

law and the with-drawal of oat-door relief;" thence took occasion to remark 
— " The broad qnestion ( observed Mr. Shawe) Is — 'Is poverty a cause of 
crime ? ' I am inclined to suppose that it is not. Poverty, inflicted by Provi- 
dence rarely leads to crime. 

*^ The cause of crime is the absence of religious and moral principle, produ- 
cing yictous and immoral propensities ending in poverty, which is tlie conse- 
quence and not the cause of crime. 

*' To prevent crime, therefore, you must first remove the cause of it by 
meansof moral and religions instruction; and secondly yon must check the 
career of vicious men who are deaf to all instniction, by an active and vigi- 
lant constabulary-force/' 

Mr. Shawe, who has the reputation (which I am glad to notice ) of being a 
worthy and in most common matters what is called, a sensible man ; in the 
present case, at best shews himself a ' sorry ' reasoner. He first raises a ques- 
tion to refute Juror, and then raises another to refute himself. He vrishes to 
eulogice some favourite hypothesis approving the poor-law, and then claps it 
on the shoulders of an entirely new argument — that ' Providence does not 
create poverty, as needful to produce crime.' Now this is not Juror's argu- 
ment, at all ; and neither is it worth Juror's or any one's having, for the 
mere credit of calling it his own. If the * premises ' were sound, to what does it 
amount? simply this — that *none areviciouSy who possess what Mr. Shawe 
* calls the means of moral and religious instruction ! ' Can any thing be more 
untrue 7 Juror is much too wise a man to entertain ( much less, express ) an 
opinion half so absurd. If I lose my watch in a crowd, or have a sheep or a 
cow stolen, would Mr. Shawe be satisfied with calling it ^* an act of provi- 
dence ? " How, then, in the instance we are speaking of? What a pitiful con- 
founding of bad (at least questionable) legislation, by putting it on a par with 
moral and religious feeling, in regard to the poor ! I no longer wonder at his 
shyness to meet the currency, by fair discussion ; or at his impatience towards 
others, who may have been so disposed. But the question really raised by 
Juror (and very fairly, so) is — ^whether or no the new-poor-law in some of its 
provisions does not tend to engender crime, through the icitk'drawal of some- 
times necessary and long-accustomed relief? I quite agree with Juror, in think- 
ing that it does. At the same time I should be the last to follow a pernicious 
example (not Juror's) in those who, objecting to the disputable principles of a 
particular law, opprobriously attack the officers of government (commissioners 
under the act) ; they, whUe such, being bound to execute faithfully the ^ trust ' 
committed to them, whether strictly according with their feelings or no. 

Perhaps Mr. Shawe will condescend to accept the opinion of one, who can 
hardly be suspected of labouring very much under the absence of moral and 
religions principle. << Give me *' (says he, fervently addressing the Almigh- 
ty)—" give me, neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food * convenient ' for 
me'' [Nothing being here said, about if^erior kind of food or diminishing its 
quantity !] *< lest, (he goes on to say) I be full, and deny thee, — and say, Who 
is Lord ? or lest I be/Nwr and «fe<il, and take the name of my God in vain ! " 
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(most usefitl, indeed necessary and indispettsabky as they are) would 
then comparatively sink to a mere nothing : if we can, for a moment^ 

Compared with this, I qaite agree with Mr. Shawe in viewing as highly ''se- 
condary,'* the most active and vigilant constabniary-force that either Suffolk 
or any other coanty can be made to furnish. Our great lord Bacon too may 
well be consulted, as fnmbhing excellent advice ; in both restraining people 
from Clime, and improving their condition as a most probable means of doing w. 
The cant of religion the cant of morality and the cant of short-diet are all dis- 
gusting alike, when applied to hard work and a long summer's day. 

It mnst be admitted the foregoing are free remarks, but they are neither 
wished nor intended to be offensive ones. The whole question (as Mr. Shawe 
must be aware) b one of infinitely too great importance to be lightly used or 
trifled with ; and sttU less, is it to be used as a vehicle of uncivil personality. 
But I mast repeat that Mr. Shawe, when a member (and, in some respects 
calculated to do much good] showed himself most unequivocally hostile to the 
principles of wliat is called the currency-question ; and these I still look upon 
as the ' pivot,' upon which all our practical measures of relief and justice to 
the poor must ultimately turn. Mr. Shawe, in the extract above given. Is 
pleased to speak of * religious' and ' moral instruction,' as essential to good 
condact in the poor ; 1 quite agree with him, but aUoays with this proviso : 
that they (the poor) are prc-entitled to a practical exemplification of their 
beneficial result in both respects, on the part of those classes in society whom 
providence, in its wisdom, has thought fit to set above them. The word ' cant,' 
therefore, wliich may be offensive — greatly so — when applied to the wrong 
person ; compels me at this time to say, that I by no means intend it should 
have any constructive reference to Mr. Shawe's meaning, on the present oc- 
caaioD. But thb I do know, notwithstanding : the poor are now a pecnliarly 
oppressed and suffering class ; so likewise is the case, of all small annuities re- 
sulting from hire (house or in-door servants, excepted) though not admitting of 
the same relief. And these are facts no man can deny, who recollects that in 
our neighbouring markets the price of grain since Christmas last has been 
gradually advancing, and is now about 25 per cent, higher than it was at that 
time ! after, too, the blessing of a well-got and generally abundant harvest. 
I should be the last person to throw out invidious observations against the 
farmers, who for many years were a highly oppressed and suffering class 
themselves ; and besides this, I have been advocating their cause strenuously 
for the last twenty years, at least. But I now see (from the farmers' own 
showing, of late) that other Interests are to be considered, as well as their's. It 
■s for these reasons I here remark, that no general advance of labourers' wages 
has yet taken place in consideration of the foregoing circumstances. What 
are we to expect, from such an occurrence 7 I will not venture to anticipate 
events which, with God's blessing, I hope never to see realized. Though still, 
I think much evil might (and to < prevent' its occurring, perhaps ought, to) 
be apprehended. In reference to the poor-law, I have here only one short 
remark to make ; it is this : I do know a person remarkable for his affected 
sanctity — or indeed it might be real so far as the intention goes, though mis- 
taken and defective both in fedth and practice ; who, speaking of the poor in 
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conceive onr governmeiit %i9 crimmallj blind and apathetic as not 
to foresee the inevitable deatrnetion of property, endless raiser j and 
confusion, that would thence presently ensue; with a iotal mmhi^ 
lartonof ail crrdit, a sure result of the obvious circumstances of 
the case here tmfoldmg ihemsehes to view. The duke of Devon^ 
shire's income and every oiher ineowte lUee ii so derivable from land, 
bj reason of such total ' annihilation' of credit (I am argning the 
(jnestion upon the princrple of goid-pajments universally, by the 
rigid enfbrcement of Peers bill) ; would thence dimhdih proportion- 
biy, or rather would wholly disappear :■ first ruining every man 
having mortgage or other^««d burthen, to which such property in 
lair would be siUl held aeeomUMe: and the coiuefnaicei of which 
wtfUM be, tor eject every Kke owner from further possessing his 
patrimonial-estate ; * ruining thousands (nay, all) of our pre- 
sent respectable tenantry ; then, again, invohii^ the distftUfal of 
kwumerable servants to further swell the list of previously mise- 
rable half-starved paupers, without a home — without food — with- 
out employment ; since nme eomld employ^ the means of paying being 
wholly taken from them \ each operation ahstraeting so much ad- 
ditionally, from the usual profits of trade in every branch and de- 
partment of national-industry : handing over quiei possession of 
every man's property and personal-liberty, as well ; ( barring the 

eonnectwn wfth the poof'laWi used this expression — ** we have cnuhed them t" 
Mow to couple religron with a feeling like this, and the man Is able and ready 
to fuoie Bcripture^hy wholesale ; is leally so bare- faced an insult and mockery 
to the great God of Heaven, as sufficiently to raise the ' apprehension' of any- 
evil, arising from the divine displeasure ; and would justify the ose of any term , 
ealcalated to mark one's strongest indignation and utter disgust at the misap- 
plication of scriptnre-language, grossly prostknted and liable to misconc^- 
tlon as we eminently know it to be at the present day. As a parish clergyman , 
I once had a * right ' of useful interference, in behalf of the poor : that right 
is now by the poor-law so far abridged, as to be worth little or nothing re* 
■pecting many a distressed and deserving man. I therefore view ( hoping 
with proper jealousy),, the transference of their careful superintendanoe into 
different hands on the alleged ground (for, that lias been said) of the dergy' 
•ometlmes awarding them * relief 'with too i>ounteou8 a liand. 

* The late Mr. Cobbett's, is a singularly striking case of * mortgage ;' his 
BUiR bdng inevitM^ Ma(«d to himself and family, by the very doctrines he 
IUkI been advocating year after year, in favour of gold-payments t eleariy 
shewing his entire wtucomeeptiion of the principles of a subject, wUeh his sin- 
gular vanity led him to suppose he alone possessed the tecret of dinUghtg^ 
and wUch be oiered to do,, I think gitierouolf at the reward of five tboaaanA 
pounds.- 
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risk of anioertal convulsion, which would be almost sure to bap- 
pen) : in a word, for it would be nothing less, so plunging the en* 
tire nation into inexiricable rnin, whereof no person now Hving could 
reoicnabb^ expect to see the end/ How happened it, indeed, and the 
analogy holds much stronger than is commonly supposed, in many 
more respects than one ; 1 wish to ask respectfully how it is, that at 
the breaking*oot of the French Revolution in 1792 or 3 their no- 
biNly of the highest rank, including men possessed of every ho- 
man virtue under heaven (they were then called * aristocrats '— 
nA fatal name, to most of them !) from possessing one day fine es- 
tates of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand a-year, income ; were yet, 
tbe day following perhaps, destitute of money ( paper-credit ) the 
wherewithal necessary to purchase themselves a breakfast ? Why, 
Was it ? Solely, b^ the deetructian ofmeh credit I the further ^ tragic ' 
eonaaqnences of which, surely need not at this time be mentioned. 
Opposed to Volga r and blind abuse often seen levelled against 
^AiiDowiiBas, I will here for illustration' sake adduce a striking 
example proving the extreme ignorance that yet continues (most 
nnaceooDtably and quite onpardonably so), as to the progressive 
working of a revolutionary and destructive principle in foil force 
little tfaooght of, though still deeply implicating the notions before 
expressed ; of non^proteetion to agriculture, either imperfectly ad- 
ninistered through the corn-laws unaccompanied with an * openly- 
avowed * change of currency (see, t^ain, my Second Letter to the 
archbishop of Dublin) ; or else, as here proposed through the cur^ 
rmcy, accompanied (as it teould be) with a inrlual repeal of those 
laws and a consequent reduction of all money-burthens, by the 
rate of 50 per cent. A father by his will, bequeaths an estate 
fiMy vahntd in our former war- tax or jfuHly depreciated-currency 
-^I mean 'justly ' as before the peace, at £25,000. The proper- 
ty, devised to an only son stands charged with three legacies to 
three daughters, of £5,000 each : evidently showing the father*s 
mitenium of leaving two fifth-shares in such estate, to his only 
eon ; and oxb fifth-share oniyy to each of his three daughters. In 
process of time, the testator dies ; but owing to the ineffidmcy (or 
avbseqttent mneondiHanal repeal, suppose) of the present corn-laws 
which for many reasons most be ever greaify non-efficient to the 
doe protection of the land, the mischief thence Jotting daum even* 
imMf open most of the industrious classes : the estate, which now 
reqoirea to be sold in order to pay the legatees, is foond marhetabie 
nt the prne of only £ 15,000 1 The consequence then is, the daogh* 
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ters claiming to be paid respectively (which the present law of 
currency allows) in money of this ncw^ unforeseen, and increased 
value, get the whole five shares (the entire estate) instead of three 
fifths only, in equitable conformity with their father's will: the un- 
fortunate son, thus finding himself destitute and utterly without a 
shilling ! I will also mention another case, falling by mere acci- 
dent under my own observation. A father (as before) devises his 
estate consisting of nine hundred acres of fine land (with bouse, 
grounds, &c. suitable) in one of our most fertile counties, charged 
heavily with mortgage : at his death, by reason of the very same 
principle of an (intervening) change in the value of money from a 
justly depreciated to an unjustly appreciated state (affecting pro- 
perty accordingly) , this * son * and intended * successor ' is about 
similarly affected : being compelled to sell seven hundred out of 
the nine hundred acres, of which the estate consisted ; the mortga- 
gee thus acquiring nearly the whole property, whereas the original 
sum advanced would scarcely have covered more than half; the un- 
fortunate son, in consequence, being all but wholly ruined ! It is in 
this case too a curious fact to mention, that the present proprietor of 
the estate in question (very possibly ^ without being himself aware 
of the singular coincidence) has ever been a warm abettor of the 
revolutionary -law of property, I am here speaking of ; and as stre- 
nuous, and so far successfully, in his opposition (carrying hereto- 
fore great influence * in his line ')> ^^ all discussion upon a ques- 
tion so deeply affecting and acting beneficially for his own per- 
sonal-interest. 1 will however now rather confine myself, to the 
first of these two examples ; and of which, without doubt, there 
are some thousands to be found. What then would have been the 
effect luui my oion plan been acted on, in this individual case ? such 
plan, as already stated, being * to reduce all originally nominal tax- 
' charges upon property in accordance with the actually diminished 

* value of such property, reckoned in money (paper) to be hereafter 
'soMBWHAT based on the precious metals of comparatively very 

* small and greatly limited amount.' And I use the above word 
(somewhat) with a rather peculiar emphasis-, because of a little 
SECRET, still in p^//o; reserving it to bring forward in due and 
proper time. The problem here requiring to be solved, is — how 
to save the father's * intention, ' being strictly fulfilled: the son, 
from being cruelly and unjustly ruined; and to each daughter, 
the full possession and enjoyment of her origina^/^ just and equita- 
bly legal right ! The undoubted, and now ttelUprovedy fact of the 
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firmer depreciation of money by taxation being, I presume, ytt//|f 
admitted ; inntead of being (as, for a long time it was) wholly and 
monstrausly denied, the case would stand thus : * five moneys. 

* shares of a certain estate supposed worth £25,000, would be equal 

* to £5,000 each ; giving to the son, two shares or £ 10,000 ; and 

* ORtf share or £5,000, to each of the three daughters/ Again, * five 

* money-shares of the same estate actually worth (what it sold for) 

* only £ 15,000, would be equal to £3,000 each 5 giving tioo to the 
'brother, or £6,000 3 and three to the three sisters, each of 

* £3,000 : either way, representing the severally allotted portions 
' of such estate (under the father's will), in equally just and fair 

* proportions to the parties interested (simpl}*, mutatis mutandisj in 
' one case as it would have done in the other.' The instance thus 
pat (strictly real), shows satisfactorily the * principle' contended 
for : it being of course left wholly to the discretion of parliament to 
decide, whether the qucailum of change (as to price) should be of a 
higher or lower rate than the one here mentioned ; judging from 
all the circumstances, hereafter to be adduced. A third mode of 
effecting this (which, after all, would be the right one) may be by 
simply 'acknowledging* the previous indisputable truth — ** the 

necessary depreciation of our currency by just and necessary tax- 
ation ! " In this case, taking such depreciation at 40 per cent. 
land and taxes would relatively bear the same proportionate value, 
whether com be cheap or dear ; the same nominal amount of money 
would ordinarily circulate, and each party to the above transac- 
tion, would stand precisely where they did at the time the will was 
made: an operation thus perfect and complete. May I not with all 
possible respect and becoming diffidence here put it to the honor- 
able and very learned practitioners at our chancery-bar to say, 

* which line of acting it would have been more consistent to pur- 
*6uej that oi abandoning the injured appellant-party (suppose), 

* to the cruel fate that above awaited him ? or, rather, to have or- 
* gued and defended the case in his favour ^ upon the ground I have 

* here assumed ?' And again 1 say, there are hundreds of millions 
— ^nay, thousands of millions' worth of property so affected ! For we 
are not to exclude from the operation of the principle, even the day^ 
labour of our almost countless masses of operative-workmen and 
manufacturers, throughout the empire : the profits and com- 
forts of whom are now constantly jeoparded, it is to bo feared 
aometimes to the very deaths of the parties interested ; who would 
ioiallibiy be brought to-morrow into inextricable ruin, either by 
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the uneondiikmal repeal of oar present corn-laws (bad and ineffici- 
cient, as they are) ; or otherwise, by the strictly literal and rigid 
enforcement of the principle of Peel's bill : ander the mere attempt, 
of what U amid never by any possibility succeed in effecting, to rea- 
lize in sterling-coin either of gold or silver or both the presoit tax- 
able-prices of property and labonr existing in this country, as a 
necessary and unavoidable result of all the wars in which we have 
been engaged during the last hundred and fifty years ; and espeoi* 
ally, of that long and singularly expensive one which terminated 
with the peace of Paris in 1815. And if, moreover, it has been 
laid down as a dictum of our courts that *' law is the perfection of 
reason ; *' may we not with equal propriety affirm, that ' the per- 
fection of justice would be the perfection of law ?'* 

* I have, rince last evening, been making inquiry about the price of flour in 
my own fandly ; the result is, as follows : — at Christmas last, it was selling at 
2i, id, per stone ; it Is now selling at 8«. 2d, but, I hear, is daily expected to 
rise %d, extra. A labourer, therefore, to be on a fair footing i^th wages and 
the price of flour (seeing there is no Act qf Providenee m <&i«, but only nuaCt 
nmtaken di$trilmHon qf mOure's bounty J) — a good farm-labourer omghi now 
to be receiving 18s. a»week where, in the former instance, he would have been 
receiving only 9f. Or, taking it another way ; receiving Os. in the former in- 
stance, the present price of flour would be nearly equal to reducing his wages 
to Os. : of course, rendering his condition so much worm in the comparison. 
[I believe the present rate of wages near me, Is now generally about 10s. a- 
week.] Persons in easy circumstances themselves, may talk or think lightly 
of these matters ; they may (for amuBenuuit — ^vain work 1) preach, pray, or i^g 
hymns, the whole Sunday and half the week ; all in double-horse-power-style 
and with the velocity of steam-coaches when not interdicted, in point of time. 
We may by these and various otlier goodly * shows,' ckt/e our minds into a 
belief that we are telling the Almighty something, he was really ignorant of be- 
fore ; think we are assisting him on his journey, when vlaiUng the distant 
stars or wdghing mountains in a balance, since his last return : all tbb we 
may do, and many more such like things of pleasing imagination ; but not 
one atom shall we gain thereby, towards feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked ; more than if we were otherwise amusing ourselves, at the bottom of the 
pathless deep. The evils I have been speaking of, would soon put Exeter- 
Hall wholly and for ever, to the blush : not a single ' apron,' could escape ! 
So tremendously awful are they notwithstanding as regards the condition of 
many a poor man at the present moment surrounded by his half-clad wife 
with her numerous progeny of nearly -half-starved helpless children, that even 
^ temperance ' itself, must stand abashed. All little traders and many others, 
are similarly affected. But what Is this, to the case of manufacturers f upon 
the representation of my respectable informant mentioned at a former page. 
If Manchester and other goods (I have no means myself, of ascertaining the 
fact) are still selling 80 or 40 per cent, lower than, as be stated, they wer 
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It is with a view to considerations such as these, my lord, that 
I liave been now labouring very nearly an entire quarter of the last, 
century: subject to every species of unkind, cutting, mortis 
fying, disappointment and neglect ! And this, chiefly, against the 
mad notions of a few senseless unreflecting coxcombs (both in and 
out of parliament), blundering eternally from one common and aU 
roost universal oversight : successively stunned, with malicious 
jealousy — first, against ministers — next against the peerage, in its 
distinct legislative-capacity — often, against the crown !— next, a*i 
gainst the commons-— *next, against landowners — next, against 
bankers— next, against the clergy — then, against farmers {* dolts* 
and ' clodpoles ' were once favourite epithets towards these unfit- 
tmnates in their long course of trial, by the late mistaken Mr. Cob-^ 
bett — chief promoter, of the * anti-depreciation * school ! ) all 
hitherto wanting in due reflection, to amnect these mighty andjiuu 
damental subjects of ** corn and currency ; ** which in fact never 
intgki nor properly am be separated, without tending to some sure 
catastrophe — some dreadful civil convulsion : and which, if hap- 
pening (our mischief travels on, with slow though steady unerr- 
ing pace !) will as surely and utterly destroy the true liberties 
and power of England ; rendering her a bye-word, a reproach, a 

previoQflly ; let any reflecting mind consider what must be the relative condi*- 
tkm of our opeiatlves now, and at the former period ! Can we fo&nder at ' com- 
bioalions ' being formed for various purposes, wme good and mani$ bad f la 
God's name, I say agitate (miod, the * term' did not originate with mel honest 
friends— tf«m<m«<raftf, is a better word) : bat do so as and like honest, enlight- 
ened, and virtuous men. listen to no vile incendiaries, who go about iam- 
ieadimf you ; who inflame and exasperate, your minds ^ confounding all right 
dbttaetions, between friend and foe : in short, who every way do you mnch 
iiara. [By the bye, I do not believe yon have any * intentional ' foe !] Meet 
peaceably and discoss with calmness, the first principles and knotty intriea- 
des of the currency and corn-qnestions— 4r»t separately, and afterwards con* 
nectively. In this way, you must succeed in getting rdief and getting it speed* 
Uy : if for no other reason, at least because all our great landowners and others 
in parUament, are equally concerned and interested with yourselves in bringing 
such reHef about. I sincerely believe them all actuated, in your behalf, by 
■nich higker asotiveB than of mere * self : ' I believe them deeply effected^ quite 
as BiQcb as JIfr. ScheUfield can be, with your recently most piteous and desti- 
tute condition ; and are equally anxious to improve it, did they but know bow. 
Do they, know how ? I doubt ! 1 1 me/y be done : you, must teuch them. But la 
order to succeed in teaching others, we must be content and have ra^feaf pa- 
tience, hnnriUty,and general good feeling ; which are all necessary, to qualify 
us for being rightly ieugkt imreehes. See Mie$, pp. 12 and 20. [Dec. 14.] 

G 
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scorny to other now far inferior nations ; as is the case with present 
Rome or Greece or Egypt or any other since-faUen-country, com- 
pared with the palmiest greatness of their by-gone days. 

In the London Weekly Dispatch newspaper for Aug. 12 of this 
year, p. 377, I find a more than ordinary instance of striking in- 
fatuation and blindness ; mixed as usual, at the same time (touch- 
ing * political-unions,* &c. in which I heartily concur — at least, to 
the extent of congregating innumerable masses, using threats, in- 
flammatory-language^ and so-forth) with many very sensible and 
pertinent observations. The writer is speaking of the foregoing 
questions — one ' repealing the corn-laws, ' and the other ( no 
less important, mitf-called) 'depreciating' the currency, fiy the 
way, I cannot too often repeat of the word depreciation (when 
rightly used), that it has reference onl}*^ to our tax or paper^-currency, 
measuring depreciation from taxation ! As thus, if corn be taxed 
(and the effect is one, whether by a corn-bill or otherwise) 50 per 
cent ; since the mere act of taxing does not (nor, can it) increase the 
quantity of the precious metals, and must therefore be represented 
in so much higher amount of paper, more currency in short, as a 
needfid substitute fur the former ; in that case 1 argue, that paper 
in respect of gold and silver (though the effect falls by collusion 
equally upon gold and silver, being therefore easily and generally 
lost sight of J : is thence necessarily and usefidly and even legally, de- 
preciated 50 per cent. Inasmuch as it would otherwise happen 
that producers, in not being able to charge direct and indirect taxes 
upon all consumers, would have to bear the whole loss of such taxes 
themselves. But this, the above plain common-scnse-view of the 
question, may readily convince every person ought not to be done ; 
and neither could it be done, without soon cutting-up all industry 
and productive-capital by the roots. On the other hand, again, if 
we speak of a change of currency in reference exclnsively to the 
precious metals, excluding the idea of paper-money altogelher ; I 
apprehend it would be proper to confine ourselves exclusively to 
the term, appreciation: it being thus obvious to careful reflection 
that by mere taxing through paper, the * quantity ' of gold and silver 
cannot possibly increase ; but, on the contrary, would rather tend to 
diminish proportionably. At most, then, as there cannot possibly 
under the first supposition be more than half the amount in gold and 
silver, where it was seen double the amount of price would be re- 
quired ; it thence again follows (other things remaining equal—- 
the same taxes, the same number of persons, the same number of 
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things wanted, to buy and sell with) ; that the value of g^old and 
silver meeting all needful purposes, would thereby kaoe necessarify 
to doMe itseif accordingly. Most strange it doubtless seems, in 
either case supposed, that a country highly manufacturing and 
commercial like England, instead of being * ruined ' by war and 
taxation (as we are often said to have beeny through misconceiving 
the principles of currency altogether — thereby utterly stUmertmg 
onr own established prosperity] ; should in reality be so bene'. 
Jiiied therefrom, in her intercourse with foreign nations : becoming 
CHEAPER to those uatious, the further these principles were to be 
practically acknowledged ^ of ^ depreciation ' in the one case and 
' appreciation ' in the other ! Indeed it will otherwise be founds 
that taxes and other burthens (all debtor-contracts) affecting 
labour, will operate most ruinously and disadvantageously to 
the working-classes ; greatly abstracting from the due profits of 
general capital : except, as now, counteracted by constantly im- 
proving machinery ; which thus accounts very satisfactorily to the 
speculative enquirer (though not so, unhappily, to the philan- 
thropist and sincere patriot !) for the excessive suffering which our 
operatives have long felt and are continuing still to feel. More- 
over, I think this reasoning of mine will be found yery exactly to 
square with those notions expressed by our own most profound 
historian and philosopher, Mr. Hume [Cavete — his antipodes!] 
who thus speaks, in his valuable Essay on the * Balance of Trade.' 
** Suppose," says he, " four-fifths of all the money in Britain 
** to be annihilated in one night, and the nation to be reduced 
** to the same condition, with regard to specie, as in the reigns 
** of the Harrys and Edwards, what would be the consequence ? 
** must not the price of all labour and commodities sink in propor- 
** tion, and every thing be sold as cheap as they were in thoseages ? 
** What nation could then dispute with us in any foreign market, 
*' or pretend to navigate or sell manufactures at the same price, 
** which to us would afford sufficient profit ?" Again, the same 
excellent writer says, ** Suppose that all the money in Britain were 
'' muUiplied^ve-foid in a night, must not the contrary effect follow ? 
** must not all labour and commodities rise to such an exhorbitant 
** height, that no neighbouring nation could afford to buy from us ? 
** while their commodities on the other hand, became so cheap in 
** comparison, that, in spite of all the laws which could be formed, 
*' they would be run in upon us, and our money flow out, till we 
'* fall to a level with foreigners ; and lose that great superiority 
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** of riches, wbieh had laid us onder such disadvaotages? " The 
firtet efleot, ina degree, would have followed the adoption of my own 
principle in regard to paper, originally suggested by me to govern- 
ment in 1815 1 The aecond, we did in part : pretending to resume 
cash^payments without properly re«graduatirg the metallio«stan« 
dard| depntm n g its marketable value instead of raising it ; tbua 
' confounding ' it with depreciated-paper, as seen by the effect of 
tlM corn-bill aflfbcling prices &0 per cent. [My Third Letter to Mr. 
Vansittart,* p. 204, contains this and several similar passages all 
exceedingly interesting and important ; but without producing on 
that roiniater, the slightest effect.] 

Is it not perfectly monstrous that wb, a powerful, enlightened, 
and highly commercial nation, having such truths set before us 
by a writer {it would seem) all but under the influence of prophe- 
tic inspiration ; and wiih/aeia immediately before us when 1 began 
to write in 181$, strongly corroborative of Mr« Hume*s opinions 
published some years before my time ; should yet have acted upon 
a line of financial-policy, setting both theory and practice thus 
madly at defiance ? Our change by the corn-biil, was at the rate of 
omJuif; but Peers bill, rigidly and infleaibly enforced to the very 
letter, would be in about the proportion of four hundred to one I 
And what, are we even now doing ^ While our currency-laws and 
corn-laws, are pulling in such contrary directions ; while one pro- 
fosses, by paying in gold the interest of a debt contracted wholly 
in paper, of less than hdlf-wdue; or, if partly contracted in one and 
part in the other, y^t aU assimilated to the same standard both by 
our general taxation and likewise by the corn-bill which makes no 
distinction, neither eoM it make any, in favour of one class of 
obligations more than another : while Peel's bill thus has a direct 
tendency to reduce prices and thereby heighten all burthens, ruin* 
mufy so to the productive-classes ; our corn-laws, on the other 
hand, have an equal tendency to defeat the other by rtdsing prices. 
And hence we give to foreign-industry a direct bonus against our 

* Lord Bexley is understood to be one of those well-meaning (but not 
over-wise) persons, who make religion greatly to consist In talking of or read- 
ing the Bible, without always sufficiently attending to the * practlcableness ' 
of Uie duties it enjoins. When In office, as chancellor of the exchequer, he 
teemed more to court applause at bible-meetings^ In matters certainly quite 
foreign fVom tiie fulfilment of those obligations immediately due from him to 
the public, than in attending to others less pleasing, perhaps, to himself; but 
which deeply concerned the virtue and well-being of millions. I would not 
•ay Lord B. lovtth cant, but cant will tiwajfs fctiiflred claim with like of him. 
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owD people, though it were difficult to say in all cases precisely to 
what extent. Most inconceivable folly, of the thing ! 

We cannot wonder, it should escape the penetrating and inqui- 
sitive mind of this profound and justly admired poiitical-enono- 
nii8t-*»who (with his two worthy compatriots Dr. Adam Smith, 
and their present living author Dr. M'CuUoch), does honour to 
the age we live in ; though with the latter very able and hidefatig^ 
able writer, I still have the misfortune to differ essentially on some 
points regarding the currency : that a mode could be pointed out, 
obviating the mischiefs contemplated in the second of the extracts 
here quoted ; which Mr. Hume's remark leads me to imagine, he 
looked upon as irremediably connected with the case itself: those 
mischiefs being now greatly aggravated to us, by circumstances 
arising since Mr. Hume wrote. The plan of borrowing by loans 
afterwards funded, had long been practised before his time ; but 
without reaching any thing like the extent, it subsequently arrived 
at. Even the American war, had hardly yet been thought of: our 
debt and taxation, therefore, were nothing then comparatively with 
what they are now. The system of paper-credit since so mighty 
in its operation and infinitely beneficialj was most imperfect as ap- 
plied to the daily circulating-medium, on which the wants and en- 
joyments of the people now so greatly depend. Consequently, no 
opportunity was afforded Mr. Hume, of seeing the process and 
witnessing the beneficial result of a * depreciated ' currency, in 
the first instance ; or the ruinously destructive consequences that 
resulted from an * appreciated ' one, in the second instance. This 
last fact, seemed exclusively reserved for the contemplation of 
statesmen of the present day ; though it unfortunately happens, by 
magi of them to be a subject almost entirely overlooked. I con- 
sider Mr. Hume's financial-writings however under all the dis- 
adTantages here stated so perfectly admirable, even from the few 
extraets referred to in his Essays on Money and the Balance of 
Trade ; that I could not allow his memory as an author, from ob- 
jections which have been raised against it in other respects, to 
snffiar IB his well-earned and highly-deserved reputation in this. 

Dariog the long French war (prior to 1815), almost the whole 
of our specie was iicceffiirt^ with-drawn : in part, through taxa- 
tion required to pay fleets and armies ; in part, to subsidiae poorer 
•tates endangered by revolutionary aggression ; and again in part 
to assist colonizing, furnishing the means of commerce daily being 
greatly and profitably extended. Paper, a cheap currency, is 
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reac/tVy acquired : yet only capable of fructifying safely in particular 
soils — a free, powerful, and (generally) virtuous government ; fol- 
lowing the creation of real wealth by the ingenious hand of man, 
whose exertions are quickly paralyzed wanting the diffttswe prin- 
ciple, which money alone can give to render labour both useful to 
one class (consumer), and beneficial to the other class (producer) ; 
giving at the same time as well supply as demand, essential to the 
very existence of trade ; and constituting the true basis of all real 
and substantial wealth, property ; of which money (purely consi- 
dered, such) is a ' bare convetitional representative or sign.' [Dr. 
M*Culloch rejects this definition of money ; we differ, so far.] This 
infinitely improved system, took place under the wise adoption of 
our Baok-Restriction-Act, in 1797 : superseding the old and cum- 
brous and wasteful and expensive and evert/ way objectionable gold 
coins ;* which no longer can be had in sufficient quantity, as we 
say, either for love or money. Still, somewhat foolishly perhaps, we 
went on retaining the old ' denominations' of guineas, pounds, &c. 
after their * reality,' from sheer necessity, had long become a mere 
fiction; almost their only existence, being confined to the cabinets 
of the curious and the melting-pots of our jewellers and other ar- 
tists, who bought them up as their several trades required, some- 
times at a premium as high as more than 30 per cent.f The pro- 
cess of depreciation, however, kept rapidly going on ; as needs 
must be the case, by the mere operation of taxing : every one, of 
course, requiring a greater amount of currency to buy or sell a 
taxed-commodity with, than if it had continued (or, upon my own 

• The renewal even of onr ' silver ' coinage alone in 1816, merely sup> 
plying the loss incurred from previous wear and tear, I think cost the Bank 
of England between eighty and ninety thousand pounds. To furnish a total 
amount of currency that should consist o/gold^ would be attended with immense 
expence; and in fact could not possibly be effected, as England is now consti- 
tuted. But from its beautiful and almost perfect substitute in bank-notes 
(not, through what is sometimes recommended — a ' government-bank,' which 
would be highly ojectionable!) the supply and renewal of such money may 
easily be put on a footing of constant usefulness, suited to our trading and 
commercial wants in connection with taxation, comparatively at little or no 
expence : having, at the same time, so near an afiinity with the predoas metals 
conjointly, that while it gave all classes fair adequate compensation for labour, 
should both establish universal cheapness among ourselves, and equally avoid 
the supposed disadvantage of a redundant and overflowing circulation. 

t I have been told, by what I should consider most respectably-informed 
persons, that in Birmingham only the recent average-consumption of gold for 
purposes of manufacture, is very nearly that of five thousand sovereigns weekly. 
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early recoinmendation in 1815, had been placed) at its former j^old or 
silver level. The progress of depreciation, so infinitely horrifying 
to the ears of our former simpletons (men now begin to get wiser 
or soon will do so, after a little more ' cheap-bought ' experience) 
I say went on * rapidly,* as was ruUural and as it ought to do ; it 
went on pari passu with the people's wants, and co-temporaneously 
with our daily progress of taxation. How exquisitely absurd^ then, 
(if not deliberately and premeditately, wicked!) to talk of * frau- 
dulent' collusion thus, between Government and the Bank? That 
both were mistaken as to * principle,' being oftener right from ac- 
cident than they were wrong from design (which still ought not to 
be supposed possible to happen^ in matters of ' just' government !) 
yet the fault was surely ' venial,' at the time : taking into account, 
the exceeding newness as well as difficulty of the subject itself; and 
even more than all this, the very little advancement that has hi- 
therto been made towards rightly understanding the whole of its 
complicated details. For without the slightest disrespect I will 
venture to assert, there is not one * banker ' among us in twenty 
who if he says he understands them himself, can hardly under- 
take to convey his meaning intelligibly to any half-score of in- 
diflferent persons. Every man taxed, being a ' producer,' neces- 
sarily charged such tax on the taxed-article to his customer, the 
general * consumer:' and this, aided by our wisely-existing bank- 
restrictioD-act, he was most fully and properly empowered then to 
do. What, could be more just or rational ? What arrangement 
can well be conceived, as of wiser adaptation of proper means 
to an end ? This * paper ' and * unrestricted ' currency — yes, for 
it was even strictly this! — called forth England's energies, 
giving them an impetus perfectly unknown before. And yet, how 
learnedly and filled with approbation of themselves we often hear 
men talk, in all but ^ brutal ' condemnation of this very thing. An 
wmresiricted currency 1 1 hear them say. And why not unrestricted, 
I would gladly like to know ? Unrestricted currency gave you 
' thiogs ' in bounteous plenty, all to eat and drink and wear ; it gave 
you men and ships^ fine floating castles with their brave commanders 
(not only brave, but virtuous — I knew them once /J these made your 
deadliest foes to tremble and respect you. Why, would you restrict 
the currency ? Nay, cower not ; but answer me the question ! An 
answer 1 will have, nor care I who shall smart for it. A restricted 
currency is a shorter currency^ as to people's hourly means and 
wants. A shorter currency, moreover, is a dearer currency ; and 
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those who labour for it, must sweat and toil proportiooabl j ; and 
after all, it still shorter and more short will come upoa the weekly 
reckoning : men speak of * tampering, ' but knew not what it is. A 
dearer currency, just lessens trade and weakens profit and increases 
burthens: and your towns, they tell us (base lies!) are quite oe^- 
peopled; and you send them off— nay, fee-them to your purpose- 
many to perish and to pine, in distant climes. For know, true 
Englishmen \ove England to the last : and were it not for this, I 
would not now haoe witnessed what I daily am compelled to see!* 

We may here judge a little what composes that senseless jargon 
of broken faith, bankrupt government, with ruin inflicted upon the 
country as their inevitable consequence. We had hereby in fact 
a CHEAP currency, and flourished accordingly; we now have 9, 
DEAR one, and inevitable ruin threatens us both within and with- 
out. [Go on, brave * patriots ! * Follow your own coarse, and the 
next generation shall see half your children beggars : plenty of 
churches and castles there will then be, to be had cheap: and no 
lack of owls or eaglets to watch and keep them warm.] Let me in the 
mean time, once more put on record (others will come to profit by 
it, though you wUlnot/J a few of those * palpable * circumstances 
which our fools, the maUcontents of former days> insisted upon as 
proving our ruin. We had lands, millions of acres, redeemed from 
their almost perfect state of waste, brought in a few years into 
one of high and profitable cultivation ; creating new demand and 
supply for labour, and furnishing means of amply rewarding it at 
the same time : we had houses innumerable (new towns, in short) 
expensively and elegantly built, furnished, respectably and com- 
fortably occupied, as well by thriving tenants as by owners, and 
these literally in all directions ; embracing equally the middling as 
the higher and the lower classes : shipping (fleets incalculable, for 

* It has been confidently stated (I cannot answer, with most perfect accu- 
racy) that for several years past, the average rate of emigration to America 
amonnts to 73,000, yearly ; this Includes Canada : many approve of this. TIs 
■aid of some, that ignorance deserveth pity. The victims here have far the 
^Aerdaim. Let's see, the account. First; of ;yro/le there is total loss com- 
mensurate with manual and ingenious labour, wholly gone ; masses, capable of 
producing twice each individuaVs needful wants. Second ; loss in the amount 
of general * coDsumption,' and profit therewithal. Third ; the ' revenue, ' 
suffers in proportion ! Thus, of bounties wise and kind and good flovring 
from nature's lap, does man (ungrateful worm I) of 'taapfr madly turn unto his 
bitterest carte. The further misery, from severing the nearest and the dearest 
ties I have not fuUe forgotten. 
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nambers) laden with most rich and valuable cargoes of merchan- 
dize both going oot and coming home, traversing the seas in all 
directions : populationj increased and increasing, 1 know not bow 
far; better fed, better clothed, better housed, better educated — 
mountebanks were fewer, in those days ! since, having themselves 
the power — ^I mean, the people — freer from humbug and living 
well by industry, they wisely turned it to a good account (as sure 
to do, to the extent reqmredfj under a fostering, humane and gene- 
roDS, government— -humane and generous, without mistake ! — al- 
though since, in the true spirit of despicable ' rivalry,' defamed for 
being ** wa8tefttl-*profligate — extravagant — tyrannical : *' armies 
and warlike-fleets, we had ; the best appointed, the best officer'd, 
the best commanded (I speak of less than thirty years ago), per- 
haps of any that ever met a foe— to conquer, to ensure a lasting ho- 
nourable peace ; to reap immortal, ever-glorious renown : personal 
liberty (consistently, with the general weal!) laws, rights of 
property, liberty of conscience and the press, were all equally res- 
pected to a degree quite unknown, going but a Jew years back : 
and, what ! if speaking of that splendid, often-eulogized period, 
the days of once-called *^ great and good Elizabeth?*'— English 
neraorieg seem shortened, mightily of late. Science flourished 
eyery way, in full subserviency to literature and art* The king 
did next ejaculate a wish, right novel I believe in the history of 
kings; that each his heaven-be-darkened subjects should carry 
bis own trimmed lamp, of scriptural truth : 1 would, that all ' apos- 
tatea* from such wish, had more its spirit valued ; nor yet, re- 
garding of its LBTTXB less ! There is, which ' killeth and which 
giveth life*' ^Tis true of things m nature, as well as those not 
strictly to. Fire doth warm, and water slake the thirst ; but water 
drowns, and Are consumes with dreadful conflagration : thus with 
most good things, they curse or blessing may become accord- 
ing to the use or abuse of either. A * devil ' may appear in black, 
or white, or neither ; but never half so black and hideous, as when 
be ganntly stalks loaden with bibles under either arm. That great 
First Light which said ^* Let there be, Light ! and gave, it j" did 
not say * let bibles, be ;' nor * give, them !* The reason, why ? One 
word from Him, had caused a * bible' shoot from every twig ! then 
wkyikQt every twig, a bible? He, whom we call ** the Lord of 
life !" did not work miracles, causing such bibles from ingenious 
types to swarm and multiply ; and next, be trodden under foot of 
nen. The why ? too. He says, pointing to * lilies,' read them — 
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made, neither for sects nor parties. Go count ihe feathers ^ of that 
beauteous * sparrow;' these all remind thee of a bounteous God, 
who daily says, * tread softly/ a worm, is in thy path: these, all 
ABB MINE : first learn, to love thy brother ! ' I fear, we sometimes 
labour under g'reat mistakes. A * prophet* once did say ^* I bid 
thee tremble, at this sacred word !*' We say not * tremble,* but rather 
have, possess : a kind of smart * phylactery,' decking thyself withal. 
The * thing,' is much too over^common : far more like wholesome cor- 
dial over- watered, losing its balmy essence to the fainting heart. 
The diamond were no better than the dew-drop, did diamonds glit- 
ter upon eyery thorn. A few slight ske tches of this long and happy 
reign, prove lies Against charges of an imbecile and grovelling mndf 
Progressive colonizing, as with commerce was pre-eminently con- 
spicuous. And though taxation soimM monstrous, and was ' felt ' 
DO doubt by few, the tton-producing class ; yet, so vast were our 
resources, and these so mightily and judiciously improved by those 
presiding at the helm ; that none, allowing for unavoidable excep- 
tions, can be said to have suffered much privation ; with * capital,' 
constantly accumulating : for this, the very debt itself doth show 
demonstrably. And so notorious was this at the time, that it be- 
came a 'standing-joke' now well-remembered, shortly before the 
annual budget-time arrived for persons humourously to exclaim, 
* ah ! what will clever Billy do, to tax us next > ' The homes of En- 
glishmen were likewise not disturbed, except to hear of ' distant ' 
war ; the people felt nothing, of its actual horrors : though almost 
every continental-state, by turn drank deeply from the cup of woe. 
We Englishmen do wrong, forgetting these good things so soon ! 
Churches ? ah, no ! and here's a heavyish blot. Our Zion, suffered : 
many a faithful pilgrim, made to wander from his father-flock until 
he found a roomy^er place, there stopped ; forgetting^ to return — 
still, let us hope, his * love ' most undiminished : though scofiers, 
wondering at mens' various creeds, thence damage (it be feared) 
the general good. They boast divisions, too, as marks of certain 
weakness : and, needs, I think them right. A ^ house, ' more- 
over is said to lose m strength^ wanting its just solidity of parts. Au- 
thorities then reminded (so, I chance to know it) both of people's 
wants and wishes, either could or would not heed : many in conse- 
quence are * lukewarm ' now, and otherwise disabled from doing 
much of what their grateful hearts then felt was due. The law be- 
sides, in snch-like case had worn itself defective. It was a piteous 
oversight : they see it now, and gladly would repair its several 
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evils ; some new, and all well-ripened by ill-timed delay. More 
mischief having risen lately, can it now be cored ? Yes, I think it 
may; repairing errors, tenderly. We farther had, a KING so 
virtuous, kind and good, that his people hved him : I can say, I 
well remember this ; as oft' I've heard it, in my boyish days. 
Men called him good — * behind his back ! * — think well of this, be» 
hind Msbaekf I wonder, wast thou bom f brave, Harry • » » x. O, 
jes ; for, certes (thou, thyself can^st own !) of private and domestic 
excellence, he was a * princely ' pattern. He usuaUy was by people 
called, the ** Good old Georob :" as speaking of a man, more 
inward loved than outward feared. How strange, all this ! we must 
examine, dosefy ; but presently, anon : as yet, I'm wholly at a loss. 
For, once I say, did aged sires teach their youthfal brats to sing out 
lustily and cry ^ hurra, God bless Him !' with their top-most voice. 
What's more I now do see^ his effigy — ^in * public streets !' saluting 
passers, like his living-wont : the more I mase, I am amazed quite. 
'Tis Harry « • « x (the wise I J must needs enlighten me ; for vulgar, 
low * iconoclasts, ' I hear of none. The pbople, late reminded of 
that ' coarser ' food and 'meaner' diet, which Tertius's length- 
ened-days had taught them wholly to forget; as yet, can't openly 
be brought by * quackery's high liege, ' to think a rumbling, cold 
interior, high walls and sulky bars are things to be preferred 'fore 
chearfol hearths and children sporting in their rude contentment, 
with ruddy faces and their ribs well-lined. Oh, Harry, what de~ 
pramty of taste^ is here ! Come, cheerly, boys : The Good Old 
George's effigy, is harm-2ef« — yet ! Bring all things j ustly to ac- 
count ; pros, cons, alike ; speak JbimesB^ to that Sovereign's me- 
mory ; judge it, from splendid usefulness in all its parts ; its merits, 
though un-embalzoned, which cannot be denied ; not,^om otcr own 
blundering faults committed since his death, 'reversing' every 
thing : and not a name in future history deserves to stand so 
high, as poor ' calumniated ' George the Third's. This GEORGE, 
he still has ' friends ;' though mouldering in the dust ! 

Then thinkest thou, vain braggart, as thou art I that I in magic 
blindness, am enamoured of the name of king ? It is the * office ' 
of an English King, that sounds bewitching to my ear ; the * cause ' 
of which, I readily can explain : he is infirior to the laws, in aught 
saveoNtf; the high, the glorious, god-like attribute, of merct! 
'tis. His great prerogative : 'tis that of which e'en malice, cannot 
rob him. Try once, thy skill ! The laws, although they can and 
do in constancy assist and strengthen Him, in his might ; can noi- 
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tber foil nor weaken htm in his purpose, to * forgive !' Tboa sajest 
he was obstinate^ and well thou sayest ; for obstinately be did re- 
ject thee, from sittings at his councils: preferring^ others unto 
HIM of whom 'bove all, thou ever though test that bis claim was 
first. No wonder, he did offend thee ! Who knows, but he had 
read from out that waspy, knitting brow ; with very nose, as tho' 
he dreaded biting from his snappish neighbour dwelling a door be- 
low, and therefore seemed for ever on the start watching against 
the worst (a twitch! nay, who scans mareiiernfy lifeless woman's 
foce?) but he had read by kingly divination, most royal grace, the 
turbnlency of thy vain and meddling spirit ; foreseen the lengthji 
through which thy arrogance^ thy jealousy, thy fitful spleen, thy 
biting sarcasm^ thy interminable rage (once, innocently roused) 
might some day carry thee, outraging all decency in public c » » « * t ? 
as virtuous S — gd — n, more than fair equal in * learning of the law* 
with equally superior dignity once witnessed, with all due regret. 
Thy king, in properest wisdom would noi give thee place; as he had 
read of Phaeton in early day, and wished (vain hope !) to save hi» 
labled-urchin, from the fiery course he ill-knew how to steer : the 
act, most kind ; albeit, thou'lt ne^er forgive it. Thrice hateful is 
the spite that wreaks its own welUmerited contempt, upon the il- 
lustrious ashes of the helpless dead. Thy second victim, also is a 
king ; thy Mrd^ a hapless — hapless woman, called a queen : then, 
surely, might'st have spared her ! it is both cruel and a coward act, 
to open out afresh the wounds ihcu canst not heal : the grave, were 
much the friendlier of the two. The fourth^ is eke a queen ; with 

* stomacher,' thou thinkest, much too straight. But know, this 
stomacher did long a barrier serve ; to keep a spotless, spotless, 
court : whence fame, the least contaminate was wholly and for ever 
barred ! What not find one poor word, as set-off to thy blazoned 

* thrift?' Good! there was no foe ^ behind. And clergy, too^- 
humph ! a despicable sneer. * Will nothing, propitiate ? nothing as- 
sist to ease that piteous qualmishness of taste, which surely sickens 
at each thought of good ? To dead and living, thou art a most un- 
toward and right please-less elf. In speaking of a king's ex pence, 
this * cur-patrician ' descends to items of a * powdered-dust:' he 
fain would swell, the catalogue of guilt. Thus speaks the cringing 
beggar ; * the smallest trifle, will be thankfully received.' A fop- 

* '' AH of wfaom (the clergy) are ready enough to set the king above the 
law." [Edin. Rev. for April 1838, p. 22.] How delightful to his lordship'j^ 
*" amiable ' feelings, to find oat one right memorable exception I 
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pish noDsense (socb, most fashions are) was yet so universal in the 
use as gave employment, and thence bread, to thousands. Bat 
what if money (hundreds — nay, by thousands) had been expended 
procuring ^ Marechal powder,' for the royal sconce ? O sin of 
sin, abomination past abomination ! Eight Hundred Millions, in 
one htmpmg debt ; lord « •ax strict commentator, running gloss' 
thereon ! Hair powder thus, forsooth, doth sound a most expensive 
trifle : but, soberly let's count the loss. What, paid for it ? taxes : 
and who raised, taxes ? the people : and who received the money, 
for the hair powder ? those who furnished it, and sold it : and what 
did they do ? spend it : and who received it, so spent ? the people : 
how much ? the whole, the powder cost. How stands, the account ? 
viz.— debtor so much, creditor so much ; balance equal, as to ex- 
pence : loss ? le twi^ de la poudre a post. 

The Mountain laboured, and a V — z came forth ! 
Wickedly calumniating the ^ ashes ' of a onceJooed King, his 
country best could answer thee ; before that thou had'st helped to 
turn her gold to dross, and dared*st to mock her people with thy 
infamy of * coarser ' and of * meaner ' food. Base, imp I we'll bear 
thee talk of coarser and of meaner food, in suitable and proper 
tioM; and then thy pension, close hard-run as 6 to 4. Who 
slaves for thee, to raise this pension ? Go, ask thy Glasgow and 
thy other, dupes. Say whence thou'lt bring them, * cheaper ' bread ? 
whiles thy augmented pension, still endures. Go, read thy * alpha- 
bet,' for thou hast much to learn : liking apt scholars, I'll make 
one of tbee. Cheap bread and plenty both, they must and shall have ; 
though not of thy procuring ; thou neither knewest how, nor car^ 
edit augbt about it : thy ' pension ' was the thing, and that was safe. 
Cheap bread ? brave Harry » « « x ; ihfmJHend of king and queen ! 
eomcj help to furnish it; 1 promise, it shall not injure thee. Thy 
tenantry at Sweep-'em-All, will bless thee for the boon; making 
the welkin ring forth lustily, both far and near. The people's own 
good conduct, too^ it is that most befriends them. Thy rummaging' 
the tomb is nought, hoping to find thy rival ; that somethings thou 
eoold'st ne'er endure. Truly, cou'dst thou think the venerable 
EMoB was the man ? never more out ; with all your numerous outs, 
both BOW and past ! He could not, be your rival : except, indeed, 
as is the generous steed the rival of the sorry, spiteful, kicking- 
jade — the mule. Your modest nature hence, no doubt, and strong 
aeuteness in the sense of smell did fancy a * remembrance* of some 
latent truth, too strong for vulgar eyes to dazzle by withal. 1 leave 
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thee, grubber, Amidst the silent tombs ; the ' rot/ doth like its fel- 
low ; besides, it can't speak out nor call ilUsavoury names : fear not 
the DEAD, should praise thee ; they, have no wish ! thy modesty and 
jewel-casket, both equally are safe. Grub, on. My mach-res- 
pected ^ friend ' (I call him, such) he canU molest thee : but this 
thou knewest well, before 3 and therefore, did'st not fear him. 
BravCf man ! Seek out another * rib,' more crooked than the last; 
an' thou canst find it. Though almost crooked visibfy to blindness' 
self, proclaim it straighter than the rod of Aaron : gild it, set it up, 
and call it * idol,' if it please thee ; but mind, thou dost not ask of me 
to worship : for I'll rebel and call thee monster, till very skin and 
bones alike do tremble ! We'll have no tyrant-monsters, here. 
Farewell, lord «»» X : the Edin. Review, Number CXXXY and 
Art. the first, speaks volumes. Some names can never die, while 
infamy remains/ thy ' immortality, ' is hence secure. Kind nature 
meant thee, for a better fate. Thy name — it might have stood full 
high, among the wise and good ; it now, can never link with kind- 
lier or with gentler natures : I say it with a strong, sincere regret. 
Thou speak'st of certain conduct in a certain * son,' condemned by 
thee with bitter and unmeasured hate : thou speak'st of certain 
conduct in a certain * sire, ' towards that son ; which thou dost eke 
condemn as harsh, unj ust, unfatherly to boot. Now, who knows 
this ; but that the sire did see the very blame, which thou didst 
take occasion from, to condemn i'th' son ? I do not say, nor do 
I think that ' justice ' was thy motive, unto either party. But sup^ 
posing it, for once : what hinders, that thy second condemnation 
were then most palpably unjust ? For sure, the most unfatherly of 
fathers would be he, who first should see and next approve such 
conduct in the son, as here (assuming by thy pattern) alone were 
worthy of severe reproof. I've known a Judge condemned for 
' tardiness, ' in law: I've known a Judge condemned for ' over- 
speediness,' in law. Methinks I know o/one, in whom two qualities 
are toell united — defective gospel and defective law. 

Dost mean that thou (speaking bold truth outright) like second 
Phaeton, wou'dst set poor England in a blaze ? We've other things 
to think about, just now : and yet I thank thee, for the good intent. 
Thou call'dst him obstinate^ I see. This wanton accusation of thy 
king, by words thou wilt not understand^-this ' being obstinate ;' 
proceeding from a man (he, too, a king!) aiming to act from 
* principles' deliberately formed, and hence thought true 5 does al- 
ways speak, a high and noble sense of just and honorable feeling : 
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although in cases more than ordinarily difficult, events (doubt- 
ful in the outset) shall subsequently prove him, utterly mistaken. 
Albeit a * king,' we yet must view him as a man; and consequently, 
not infallible. The contest with America (example of thy choice) 
is clearly much in point. The question ^r^^ at issue, was — whether 
the infant colony was then sufficiently matured in strength and 
wisdom wholly to throw aside protection from^ and due allegi- 
ance to, her parent state ? It was not, wholly one of kingly icill — 
pure selfishness, and love of arbitrary rule ; as thou would 'st have 
men think : it had, another bearing ; being a question of parental 
* duty,* on the part of power to protect the weak. I say the case was 
one of danger, doubt, and hazard, to the scion-stock. The event 
'tis true proved honorable, after th' experiment was fairly tested : 
by full angry combat on one and either side, fortune declared 
against th' endurance of parental-sway. Liberty once planted in a 
genial soil, took lasting root. Long, may it flourish in its pris- 
tine strength ! Still the point was doubtful, to the last degree : 
and though decided with complete success, as momentarify it was ; 
it yet might easily have filled, both lands with woe not easily as- 
suaged. And, awful lesson ! how dearfy too did France thence 
subsequently pay * in scot and lot,' for busy-meddling with mat- 
ters not her own ? But here, while * fortune ' gave fair victory to 
America, her parent-England gave her laws just, virtuous, and 
good : and hence with other blessings and good deserts, peculi- 
arly their own ; our transatlantic brethren to the bone and quick, 
have thus far flourished, a perfect wonder in the history of juve- 
nile states. EsTO perpetua ! 1 say : in ^ greatness,' all her own ; 
her 'friendship* undivided and strongly cemented with their En- 
glish kin, by ties of ancient feelings never to be severed so long as 
time endures/ The contest between the parent and the daughter- 
states did thus involve a somewhat neto and nice distinction, now 
much requiring to be well observed. Respecting Canada at thepre- 
sent time^ it does suggest a thought not hastily to be despised : 
for once determined prematurely, as negativing rights of chas- 
tisement to * wanton * dealers in rebellious wares; might easily give 
countenance to most ill-timed and dangerous convulsions^ alike 
injurious to the parent as the daughter-state. On general grounds 
I should decidedly incline to act with promptitude and rigour, to all 
rebel chiefs fomenting mischiefs of various kinds : as death and 
plunder, firing and waste ; the ruin of all order, stay to all im- 
provement ; generating misery, in a thousand shapes. For this I 
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well do know, that in all cases of groundless (nay supposing them 
in party weU-Jmnded cases of complaint) ; where men do has- 
tily take np arms in open defiance of the law, severity to the^^w is 
purest mercy to the many! 'Tis dreadful ^ mockery' to talk of 
vahe in the lives of those, who reckless of every things themselves 
regarding others ; would claim (or have claimed, for them) a lati* 
tnde of guilt quite unrestrained.* Besides, from all that I could 
possibly obtain of local information; from aU 1 saw upon the spot 
myself (it roust indeed be admitted from a stay but very short, 
yet still with eyes quite broad-awake) ; I should not hesitate to 
declare my full belief that down to the very moment when the war 
broke out, the Canadas generally had fewer grounds of government* 
comphdni than almost any. portion of the world besides. As res- 
pects the Lower Province particularly, her discontent is mainly to 
be ascribed to deep-rooted jealousy ( that curse to nations as to 
men, likewise) against its thriving neighbours in the Upper Pro- 
vince. These last, mostly British settlers of recent date^ all full of 
enterprise and spiritedly improving, would seem to cast a strong 
reflection on the sluggish habits of the old French settlers ; who 
mostly retain their ancient prejudices and bigotry and incorrigible 
aversion to whatever savours of improvement, down to the very 
ploughshare of three centuries back : and hence they grudge ad- 
vantages which their neighbours have, solely by reason of those 
faults and negligences entirely their own. They jealous them * fa- 

• A beantifnl * allegory' of Holy Writ^' death, from a single apple I * 
piahUy ieU$ me, that laws are to be obeyed : admitting of mo demur 1 ' Tis not, 
like fashion of degenerate times and more degenerate men left to break-in 
upon as each knave may list, claiming from every vain and tmmpery pretence 
the pradery^of conscibmcb : making a eof 9 paw of that sacred thing divinely 
meant to be men's trusty guide if followed closely and with honest mind, 
where other good and wholesome laws have not yet fonnd their snre and safe 
abode. But talk of * conscience,' as our own rule of common or of statute-law *. 
a pretty rule, no doubt. Ask onr right-learned judges of assise to state at 
fall their notions, of this (as yet) unwritten law ? A sheep to one, a bullock to 
another ; a house, a field, a purse, or some such other trifle^ to a third : each 
eanly detenmnable by tkie new law of conscience, both mightily convenient and 
weZ2-sicti«d to save ezpence. Marry, a pretty thhig — to save expenee / Judges 
would then require, no pennons I Oyer and Terminer might freely go, and 
snug the ehelf together ! Bag-wigs and ermine, might be had for dirt ! Judges, 
jurors, sheriffs, javelin, counsel, cryer, jailor, court, Jack-Retch and all, 
might (presto) write— defunct ! with general consent. A good strong arm, 
well-muscelied and well-fr2oodgeoned to begin would save in travelling, time, 
and labour (not omitting, caadfes !) a wondrous aggregate of sheer expenoe. 
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voured/ of some leg^al partialities : whereas the things explained 
thus brteflj, substantially unfolds the mig^hty hidden grievances on 
which they would be thought to 'justify * their late rebellious con- 
duct; which shoM have bten most powerfully * crushed,' upon the 
moment of its iirst alarm. To temporize with murderers, thieves, 
and fire-raisers, is only giving encouragement to guilt : against the 
innocent, industrious, and really most deserving. Especially and 
heartily do 1 regret our English senate could furnish examples, of 
men openfy abetting such blood-stained scenes. We certainly live, 
in extraordinary times : such persons require from this alone to 
be watched most narrowfy^ or prudence lacketh greatly at the 
foantaio-head. 

But why thus pester, with the * wastefulness * of kings ? and why 
thus din us, with Jidu * meaness ' in a queen ? thou mass of per- 
fect contradiction, shining most by contrast. Thy great delight 
would seem, to have a Janus comely before and hideous behind; 
obedient to the wire, whene'er thou wiliest the touch. A Venus or 
Apollo, wait thy sot 'reign beck ; but, death's head and cross-bones 
are alwmfs needed, for a * perfect ' lesson. Thy very truths, are 
gilded falsehoods ; with just so much of pure-sterling as serves to 
silver-over meaner substances of dirty copper, lead, or what-not ; 
necessary to render the full-cheat, more perfect and complete* 
Thou knowest thy hollow piping and bewailing, is altogether sheer 
«mpty and disgusting Judge, But, let that pass : the least that's 
sometimes said, is soonest mended. In courtly-dialogue thou 
should' St for common decency at least, have kept thy tongue be- 
tween thy teeth. Of ' kingly ' gross extravagance and waste I've 
said enough, already : thou dost deserve the name, of * Peter Puff 1' 
So, never heard of powdered heads 'til now ? how very, very droll. 
Except to encourage acts intrinsically bad, a king canhardfy be * ex- 
travagant :' that is, conferring equal benefit with one hand neutra- 
lizing the very thing which you call waste, on the other. I say the 
same, of your modestly ' augmented ' pension : the disgust from 
which lies chiefly in the circumstance of having, after loudly in- 
veighing against such things in others, just dding the very self- 
same thing yourself; with an aggravated meanness, seldom shown 
before. Besides, if profusion in a king be smfiUy as thou would'st 
fondly teach ; by fair parity, parsimony in a queen must needs be 
virtuosu ; yet you confound them both, under one sweeping sentence 
of royal condemnation. Thy object, is thus seen through : nor doubt 
I, will be duly vdhud by persons whom already you do and have 

I 
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much too long gulled. And farther, know — good Master » « « ^ 3 
that kings and qaeens are not yet sunk quite so iow in general esti- 
mation, as to be kicked and cuffed about by every foot-ball player 
wanting better means of passing time than catering rubbish, * non- 
sense-scandal * of the dead ; which you, great lord of parliament 1 
thus seem'st to consider a most right lordly dish ! 

I once had lofiy, proud, indulgent hopes of this lord — — m; 
seeing his mind had powers of both superior cast and strength : 
besides, there was a speciousftess about him which for a while de- 
ceived me. Earnestly I strove to turn him from that 'will o* th^ 
wisp, ' ambition of low vulgar popularity : as that which seldom 
leads its votary to honour, and still more seldom doth it any thing 
effect of real * usefulness ' to the people generally. The mighty 
Dan, who shouts for ever — * Agitate ! Erin go brah !'* does also 

* As regards unhappy Ireland, the question of currency is oneof snch 
vital and egregious magnitude, that it were hardly possible (with all his mighty 
vociferations, in her behalf!) that my thoughts should not be early drawn to- 
wards Mr. O'Connell, in the hope of having the subject mooted efficiently in 
the proper quarter : and especially as I happened to know one Irish member, 
Mr. Lambert (a talented, most humane and honorable man, late for Wexford 
county) who felt deeply interested on the same subject, and I believe nearly 
entertaining my own views. Catholic Emancipation had then been the great 
' bugbear ' long occupying (or rather, consuming) the time of an Imperial par- 
liament ; under an imposing assurance that, once granted^ her heretofore end- 
less divisions would cease for ever. I have no wish to disparage for a moment 
the intrinsic merits of that great question, naturally interesting to a very nu- 
merous and deserving body of fellow-subjects and fellow-christians, in the 
sister island : but putting the promises held out on their fair footing of fulfil- 
ment with subsequent events, it can hardly be judged unreasonable to remark 
on the exceeding improbability there must have been from the very first, of 
any thing like substantial relief reaching Ireland through such an utterly de- 
ceitful, and hardly to be conceived alncere^ promise as tliat above-mentioned. 
I thus 60 far speak on the subject, only as a matter of simple statesman -like 
sagacity and pure foresight, in its abettors ; under the complicated system of 
her fiscal, financial, and commercial relations in the daily intercourse subsist- 
ing between the two countries. A small pamphlet of mine jnst then about 
published, entitled — " Catholic Emancipation, not calculated to relieve the 
starvuig peasantry of Ireland, &c/' was well-calculated to place the subject 
in a strong and feeling point of view. This, with some other of my similar 
publications regarding the empire more extensively, I presented to Mr. O'C. 
with my own hand ; having entire confidence in his talent, his integrity, his 
sincere love of Ireland, in his pure disinterestedness, of heart and mind : 
in short believing him both able and virilling, to heal dissensions instead of pro- 
moting them ; to confer imperishable blessings, on the land he proudly boasted 
to call his own. Alas ! I little knew Mr. O'Connell, at that time. Is it to be 
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from sheer choice rove quite bewildered in the 8anie dall chaos of 
impenetrable mist. My hopes and wishes were equally deceived, 

conceived of a mao, not long after Uiis endeavouriog to procure a general run 
apon the Irish banlLs ? which, if succeeding as was no donbt intended, wonld 
nnqnestionably have delnged that land with blood ; and, for a time at least, 
have wholly buried his own shining honors in the dust. 

The above particulars clearly resolve themselves into one of two things : 
either this gentleman and boasting renovator of ' oppressed ' and ' ruined * 
Ireland, is no statesman capable of foreseeing and preventing coming evils ; 
or otherwise seeing them when they might be and ought to be prevented, by 
criminal neglect or else actuated by selfish and sinister motives, at any rate 
forfdts his pretensions to public confidence and respect : and from his often 
Tiolent and insulting language to others, ought rather to be considered in the 
view of a dangerous firebrand, than as having aoy just claim upon the grati- 
tode and liberality of his country. But Mr. O'Connell is confidently reported 
to be in the receipt of £20,000 a-year income, gathered by subscriptions from 
among the most wretched half-starved peasantry of his thus self-deluded, self- 
degraded countrymen : and this, in consideration of certain services rendered 
by him through keeping things in a state of perpetual danger, agitation, and 
tormoil. Can any thing he clearer, therefore, than that he possesses a strongly 
preponderating interest in raising the very misery he would thus artfully af- 
fect to commiserate ? ' Remove the cause and the effect will cease ' — qaoth 
ancient proverb. Render Ireland a thriving, happy, and contented country ; 
and from that moment agitation ceases to be a trade : and likewise from that 
moment, is all profit at an end ! Our ' patriotic ' hero must then work for 
bread, by common industry ; live fairly in contentment, on what he happens 
previously to be able to call his own ; follow bog-trotting as a pastime, with 
other peep-o'day-boys of his native Kerry ; or, (ecce signum I) as before — 

A fungus, feed and thrive upon his rotten stump. 
Shall government continue to be a ' slave ' any longer to such a bullying, such 
an utterly unprincipUd and (politically) profligate, knave as this ? 'N ever ! ' I 
fancy I bear the answer resound, from every comer of the British empire. 
▲ certain ex-sheriff, too, must lately needs present himself on one occasion a 
willing votary to preside at a dinner complimentary to the above, in one of the 
DMMt contemptibly little ' radical ' towns to be found in the East of England^ 
This said ex-sheriff, with most unenviably bad taste takes the opportunity to 
remark for the delight and edification of their ' distinguished guest;' that 
they were surrounded — not by ' murderous hordes,' from his own beauteous 
IsUf—bntj by a " tithe-fed priesthood and a tithe-fed aristocracy." Pity, 
it did not occor to him to add further, their being ' sitting at a board graced 
hg the presence of a tax-fed 'squire-archy and a pauper-fed itinerancy.' It 
is sometimes painful to consider, how men neither deficient in good-nature 
nor (ordinarily) in the common rules of decency and good sense ; should yet 
thus so far forget themselves, from a paltry love of pandering to the despicable 
party-prejudices of others : without scarcely one single conceivable motive in 
doing so beyond catching a passing breath of low vulgar popularity, such as 
every man above the rank of a common shoe-black by profession ought heart- 
ily and for ever to feel ashamed of. 
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from both : bat eacb bad ' bag^s/ and JiUed them as thej could. 
In all such instances the people serve as mere stepping' stones, to 
others* private wealth or public notoriety : while they who really 
•eek for * wisdom ' in hopes of doing goody must labour for it late 
and early ; are seldom seen or heard of, except with owls and bats ; 
and when they do come forth from out their hidings-places, 'tis 
commonly to be pelted at with mud or brick-bats ; or like poor 
little, helpless, harmless, most pitiful and humble *Jacko,' to make 
cruel sport for brutal minds, and oft * g'et Mcks instead of coppers,* 
You'll find these boasters (there are exceptions, late Henry Hunt 
was one) nearly all alike— hollow, selfish, rotten at the core. This 
ia my meaning, when 1 speak of pemagogueb with strong c/u/tADe. 
1 should not blame lord m for amusing himself occasion- 

ally, at battledore ; saving that his shuttlecock must be composed, 
or principally so, of kings and queens. No one would blame him 
harshly for ^acting' now and then the harlequin, he has a taste 
that way J and more, may' hap, it might he something in the way of 
trade: but still, * keep all ahoteJboard;^ so, the play Ml be fair. I 
do'nt like any play^ that's underground. Yet give me, a good 
tactician in his way : but grubbing bones, is a detestable employ. 
1 could forgive him readily his * pension ;' for reasons, in the case 
of Peter Puff: as if, what comes by one hand goes by the other 
through nearly the same channel as it came by, the harm it does 
is vastly less than people commonly imagine. Your 'pension' 
grubbers are thus another despicable and paltry set. Though here, 
again, he ought to have rested satisfied with the Msual and accustomed 
fee ; the want of which, in times of most uncommon hardship and 
severe distress, carries with it both a grasping and dishonest 
iook. In this particular case, too, there is a one»thing of noted 
and remarkable exception to the rule above laid down. In matters 
of pure money-reckoning now and for sometime past, men do re- 
ceive by one measure, and that a larger one; while paying (unconsci- 
ous, of the fact) they use another measure, which is by much the 
smaller one: and hence, * producing-classes ' do greatly suffer by 
the sore mistake. Our laws in corn and laws in currency, are 
constantly defeating and encouraging this fault. Lord m's 

pension was augmented, too^ after the foregoing change had first 
been made. He would have acted much a * nobler' part both for the 
country's good and his once fair name, by setting this great evil 
right ; than in reviving histories once happily consigned to Lethe's 
tender care : and further shown more heneat real zeal, for onepro^ 
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fissedly be meant to serve. I leave to his own deliberate reflec- 
tions, to ponder well the valae of his Rowland for an Oliver. 

At the same time it should be mentioned further^ althoogh 
nearly the whole coantry seems favourable to both these opposite 
and conflicting; laws, in 'tbej^ry' at least ; fully bearing out lord 
Melbonrne's reply to Mr. Attwood that ^* the country was against 
him" (only requiring to have added> in its profound and determined 
ignorance): every one does more or less, notwithstanding, practu 
caUy adopt the directly opposite system ; and this, by a sort of in- 
Jitioctive blindness, on principles of absolute necessity and sheer 
self-defence. I mean, every person making or receiving payment 
in bank-paper of any sort; who encourages, by patronizing with 
his own proprietorship or in any other way (I do not here insist, 
upon its absolute and paramount necessity !) the late extended cre- 
dit-system, by means of joint-stock or any other kind of bank- 
ing : does in reality, though seldom conscious of the fact, act on 
principles diametrically at variance with those included in the 
working of Peel *8 bill. Every promisory note^ bill of exchange, 
cheeky or other voucher of any sort for the security, interchange, 
transfer or conveyance of property in any manner, directly or even 
remotely for the payment of common day-labour; is neither more 
nor less than a positive practical deviation from the theory up. 
held and pretended to be established, in support of our most egre- 
gious and unheard-of folly — returning, as supposed to do, to a pure 
unadnlterated-standard of our ancient gold and silver coins. A 
similar remark applies to our corn-laws, to the extent of their 
precarious and fluctuating-tendency ; rendering all sorts of con- 
tracts regarding rents, wages, &c. highly injurious to the parties 
implicated in their effects ; manufacturers, especially^ at this time. 
And so far is this from being discreditable to government, except 
as regards the ^ anomaly ' and perfect ' contradiction ' of the sys- 
tem, if system it can be called — sanctioning depreciation, though 
professing to discountenance, it ; that I will here venture to aver 
without risk of contradiction from any quarter, on the ground of 
fair, raiumal, legitimate counter-proof; that the opposite to this 
cannot be effected without endangering the safety of the State, the 
peace and order of society through the whole kingdom, not even 
to the end of any one single week : I say upon the absolutely literal 
fulfilment of that, which somewhat unfairly is charged exclusively 
against Sir Robert Peel I And so again, in reference to any sud- 
den and unquaUfied repeal of the corn-laws : neither can be adopted 
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or rejected, but in close connection with and immediate relation to 
the other : while in this, all mischief would infallibly be prevented ; 
and English ^ prosperity ' be re.placed on a sure and almost inde- 
srtuctible basis. At present, every addition made to our circulat- 
ing or floating- capital through means of bank-notes ; though con- 
stituting temporary prosperity (partially, to certain individuals at 
least) ; is attended with proportionately increased risk to the pro- 
prietary, in such cases : and hardly can it be guarded against, with 
sufficient caution. Let not however one other seemingly very simple 
and plain fact, fail to go along with what I have j ust stated : that so 
long as this bill, against whomsoever^ir/y chargeable, remains on 
the statute-book as part and parcel of our diumai^law, * regulating' 
(rather in effect, ruinously deranging J all money-contracts between 
man and roan ; the daily possibility of panic remains unchanged, 
both to bankers individually and to the community collectively : 
the more so even, from many circumstances bearing upon the face 
of them the exterior and visible semblance of returning health and 
prosperity. In the progress of my disquisition, I think I shall 
fully succeed in establishing these positions in a way wholly to defy 
* criticism,' or what fairly deserves the name. Writers in the 
Dispatch affect to treat Mr. Attwood's Birmingham ' Petition,' 
with something very like contemptuous levity ; in the part wherein, 
as to principle, I perfectly agree with him. It prays " as a requi- 
" site change for the people's good, the * abolition ' of those laws 
" which tend to make money scarce and labour cheap." I say 
in principle^ I perfectly agree with Mr. Attwood : though if I had 
been to advise, I should have recommended rather a difierent mode 
of stating the matter; supposing it intended for submission to the 
consideration of parliament and the country generally, with the 
best chance of rendering its meaning intelligible ; which the words 
above quoted, seem not altogether the most likely to effect. But in 
my former writings, I have attempted to do my friend becoming 
credit by remarking — that as a banker, and under the ignorant 
and malevolent prejudice which lies against him, from that cir- 
cumstance ; the very thing which ov^ht to have rendered bis opi- 
nion more valuable — namely, his experience and practical-science 
as a banker ; tended rather to defeat instead of forwardingy his 
truly patriotic and real statesman-like views. TJae words I am 
presently about to adduce from the Dispatch, show the accuracy of 
my prediction on this particular head. I am obliged however first 
to repeat a remark I have already stated more than once, that I 
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highly disapprove and regret, the very oijeciianable practice of 
drawing together vast assemblages of people — every way, necessa- 
rify uninformed upon abstruse questions like the present one ; liable 
to have their minds dangerously inflamed and vitiated (not by my 
friend himself, who is incapable from his very nature of thinking 
or doing or saying, an unkind thing — nevertheless with some 
slight drawback, perhaps, on the score of a hurried and off-hand 
address, in which no man can at all times be safe ) ; more especially 
taking further into account, that in such meetings when we come 
to talk of ** hundreds of thousands" (and even " millions," have 
been mentioned) ; these formed, pretty much in * military ' array : 
we find things wearing much too serious and awful an aspect, to 
be treated lightly or once thought of with lukewarm and frigid 
indifference. Inasmuch as there are commonly to be found in the 
ranks a few unhappy men of reckless, unfeeling, and desperate cha* 
racter — and many good men may become such, by long-continued 
and hopeless suffering ; drawn together by flags flying, drums beat- 
ing, and other like symptoms of high excitement : actuated by a 
desire of creating positive mischief, in the hope of gaining some- 
thing by a general scramble. Let Bristol speak a word or two, from 
scenes witnessed there only a few years ago ! Now, this 1 say 
of the Working Classes — adopting their own favourite expression ; 
that, generally speaking 1 have the highest possible opinion of and 
most unshaken confidence in their good intentions and sound 
judgment, upon all matters lying within their ordinary sphere both 
of acting as well as thinking. And with vert/ Jew exceptions, I 
readily concede the point ; that for the size of these meetings, the 
people's private demeanour was exemplary and praiseworthy in 
the highest degree. But this again is not what I would here have 
it supposed, that I altogether mean : and I believe my own notions 
upon the subject of public meetings, are very nearly coincident 
with those entertained by the often ( I wish I could say, always) 
* enlightened ' pages of the Weekly Dispatch. We saw quite enough 
from \\k%few specimens of public-speaking lately exhibited at Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Norwich, and perhaps 
some other places, that with all the professions there made in re- 
gard to ulterior objects ; by some, at least, quite as much was meant 
as met the ear! In short, that the most assassin-likb mode of 
acting, was intended to he adopted; should any favourable opportu- 
nity offer itself, according to the notions of certain few individual 
speakers who presented themselves to notice on those particular 
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occasions. But neither is this more calculated to soothe public ap- 
prehension of mischief, than it is to gain those just and rational ob- 
jects which such meetings — supposing them intended for the public 
good« ought always to have as their primary object. And since 
it is no uncommon thing to revert at these meetings to the fatal 
and greatly-deplored occurrence which long since took place on 
the well-known, far-famed field of *' Peterloo; '* I would, as a 
JHendly hint beforehand, remind the parties to whom I here espe- 
cially wish to be thought addressing myself; that, in some of the 
language lately used they can hardly be considered ,/f^ of imputa- 
tion^ in challenging renstance of the most fearjul kind on the part of 
our regular authorities, civil or military ; should yiilMfv symptoms 
present themselves, likely to create any serious disturbance of the 
public peace. Again 'tis said, ' they who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword : ' a truth often realized, to the sorrow and regret 
of thousands. Men with best intentions and even the wisest heads, 
as regards popular feeling on great public occasions like these 
referred to, may often find it far easier *' to raise the whirlwind 
than direct the storm!" Be it also well considered, and I pot 
forward the remark under feelings of the most entire friendship 
and good- will towards the parties, who would most probably find 
themselves deeply implicated in its consequences ; what the proba- 
ble situation of the country wouid have Aem— -supposing, a thing 
very likely at one period to have happened ; that the weather im- 
mediately preceding the last harvest, had continued unfavourabfy wet 
only two or three weeks longer than it actually did so. Can any 
man seriously undertake to describe the situation, under which 
such a circumstance would assuredly have placed us ? And still 
more, could any gentlemen giving their sanction to these public 
meetings, safely answer to the country for consequences that may 
have ensued under the very possible (and then, highly probable) 
occurrences to which I here allude ? Allowing, additionally, for the 
strongly exciting language recently made use of; it is my own firm 
belief, that no earthly power known to exist could then have allay- 
ed the feverish irritation which would inevitably have shown it- 
self upon the minds and actions of such vast assemblages of people, 
as we have lately heard spoken-of in various parts of the king- 
dom. Our corn-markets had been gradually rising for several 
weeks (if not months), previously to the time in question 3 natural- 
ly tending to promote increased exasperation on the part of great 
numbers, of whom these meetings were composed : all more or 
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or less under a belief (whether well or ill-founded , is not the 
point 1 am discassing) of numberless extreme hardships, long and 
patiently by them endared : but» of the origin or cause of which 
hardships ( if existing) an exceedingly small number indeed, if 
any, can even now be allowed to possess rational, and definitely 
clear conceptions. Most providentially it did happen, that the rains 
wUh Kf cea$edf jost at the very nick of time : by which means, our 
crops were happily preserved to us ; with the grain proving fine, 
and generally abundant. While in France, and some other of the 
more southern continental-countries, owing to their seasons being 
earlier than onr^s^ the failure of crop with them seems unusually 
extensive : thus naturally, perhaps, accounting for the still more re- 
cently exhorbitant advance in the price of corn, generally through- 
oat England. There being however few parts of Europe where 
in ordinary times, the poorer classes live at all comparably to our 
own : a more thrifty consumption on the score of ordinary Ao^, 
accompanied with increased prudence in the general distribution 
of what corn they actually do possess ; will, it is hoped, have the 
elTect of warding off from them the evils of scarcity, which might 
otherwise be expected to hefsU pretty generally. Hence 1 would 
conjecture, the just and natural way of accounting for the late very 
rapid and unexpected rise, in the price of grain : wheat, 1 am told, 
selling at Halesworth, on Tuesday last [Jan^ 1st, 1839] at the rate 
of 86f. the quarter ; but without (as far as I am able to discover) 
tiny genend adoanoe of wages, corering the poor labourer from the 
effects of a seyere (and to him^ wholly artificial J scarcity.* This, 
too, in the face of the stringency of our new-poor-law ; depriving 
bim of certain long-enjoyed prescriptive advantages: and to the 
forleitare of which, I utterfy deny that any sufficient ground has been 
er oflM he assigned, warranting the harshness of its adoption gene- 
rally towards the poor. My thorough dislike to this abominably 

* I am particularly happy in being able to state, that in my own parish 
and aeighboarhood wages have lately been advanced— firat, from 10«. to 11«. ; 
wiA sabteqnently from lU. to 12«, weekly. Whereas, I saw it stated within 
a few days that In one of the Western counties they still do not exceed 8«. 
4»Bly, per week. I seppose this will be generously called, putting pboplb 
on TBBIR OWN RBBOURGEt. It Is however doe to Mir Relieving Officers to 
testffy to their most nnezceptionable display of good feeling and conduct to- 
wards the poor, in every instance where I have had an opportunity of judging. 

From further inquiry this day (Jan. 10. see note, p. 42.) I learn that flour 
is adTuaced to Ss. 4d. per stone : wheat selling as high as 909. a-qnarter, the 
advance being from SIrt. since this time twelvemonth. 

K 
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wicked and cruel law, does not rest on anj * factious * or ^ interest- 
ted ' motive, prompting such dislike ; but arises solely from deep- 
rooted conviction of its great injustice of principle, which could 
not be exceeded by depriving me of my legal and justly prescriptive- 
right to tithes, from which my own humble income is derived ; after 
paying far such income in money and labour, three times the amount 
of its own intrinsic value — which is what almost every ' beneficed ' 
clergyman in England does, only calculating by the commonest 
rules of equity and truth ; however often grossly insulted, calum- 
niated, belied, slandered and abused : and this principally, thro' 
the means of a low, vulgar, brutally malevolent, grossly ignorant, 
selfishly unprincipled and degraded press : the greatest ' curse ' to 
any nation, thereby to curse itself withal If 1 say further, in refer- 

t I will mention only one * fact,' in illustration of the above remark. It 
Is well known how very trifling a matter will sometimes kindle the flame of 
discord between two or more powerful and rival states. Nor will it be denied 
as a now historical truth that the long, bloody, and (as we have chosen to make 
it) ' ruinous ' war with France, saddling ourselves witli Eight instead of pour 
hundred millions of public debt ; was greatly instigated by some mad declara- 
tion of the then French Directory, ofiering to the discontented subjects of 
other countries, its assistance in throwing-ofl' (as it pretended) the ^ trammels ' 
of regular government. The thing was contemptible enough in itself, and 
might well have been treated by this nation with the silent indifference it 
deserved. But what has been our oxen recent conduct tovrards that growing 
and splendidly -thriving country, the Empire of All the Russias? Only very 
lately the tyrant-press of England, under the mock-pretence of displaying its 
rooted and (so far, praise-worthy) hostility oi feeling to * domestic' oppression, 
in any shape ; was constantly filled with the most atrocious invectives and 
insults of the grossest kind, daringly offered to the person and government of 
his Imperial Majesty. If, therefore, I admit with respect the feeling of com- 
miseration for unhappy Poland to speak honorably as a trait of British native 
generosity (as I cordially do!) hinting, at the same time, that we still have 
thousands of well-known objects of regard^with prt^r claims, and ail much 
nearer home ; I must yet wholly deprecate the busy meddling, of our dirty 
newspaper-hirelings thus running the hazard (however remote and impro- 
bable, such hazard may l>e) of provoking a rupture, either with Russia or any 
other foreign power with which we are In a state of peace. Tliis is only one 
out of numberless instances existing, which show the mischiefs a licentious and 
unbridled press is at the present time calculated to engender, and in a great va- 
riety of ways/wsi^tvejy does engender ; destructively to the peace and happiness 
of perfectly unoffending individuals, and not unfrequentiy inducing danger- 
ous perplexity in the best-laid councils of the wisest and most upright states. 
For myself I do not entertain the slightest doubt, that a very large portion of 
the people's present sufferings are clearly to be traced to the scandalous abuses 
of an almost universally ignorant, unprincipled, and unrestricted public press. 
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6Dce to the tm/mf * principle' of the poor-law : as an act of public 
legislation^ it wonld be even morejbir to confiscate the property of 
the whole aristocracy of Eng^land (to deprive every peer of his 
hereditary honours and estate, infamously iniquitous as would be 
the plunder of so doing) ; than to deprive the poor man of one 
single atom of legal right to parochial-relief which he had been 
long accustomed to, under the merciful provisions of that well- 
known act, the 4dd of Elizabeth. And even so much fairer still 
wonld this atrocious act of plunder be, as regards our English 
aristocracy ; inasmuch as most of the recent evils imputed to the 
working of the ' old ' law, are clearly deducible from bad legisla. 
tion within the last five and twenty years : and this last evil, after 
the \2iieJtuHmrs conferred upon them by a despicable * faction ' and 
the ' press,' 1 will take leave once more to add involves a crime 
in which the clergy never had the slightest hand/ This law, 
a deceased nobleman whose friendship I could once boast the high 
honour of possessing ; having the first legid knowledge, perhaps, of 
any man existing in his time ; though recently, made an object of 
much malignant and vindictive calumny ; scrupled not to say, was a 

In regard to these immense questions of '' corn and currency " which can 
never properly be separated, and on which (I scruple not to repeat) the poli- 
tical salvation of the British empire depends ; how very few condactors of 
newspapers either in town or country, can be said to have bestowed on it the 
sligbtest attention ! And not only have they abstaintd from promoting dis- 
paasionate inquiry in others, they have in some instances unwarrantably exer- 
cised the most brutal ferocity that ignorance, valgarity, and unprovoked ma- 
levolence could dictate. It b due especially to the managers of the ' Suffolk 
Chronicle ' to mark the extent of public indignation due to them, in this parti- 
cular respect: while, as regards every thing having for its object the merit 
of asaisting low scandal or in any v?ay destroying the charities and better sym- 
pathies of life, no one ever need despair of finding a welcome access to its de- 
graded and disgusting columns. The few London editors whose really hono- 
rable and enlightened conduct entitle them to my grateful thanks (acting for 
and in behalf of our ' suffering millions,' which I have now done nearly a quar- 
ter of a century) ; are the Morning Herald, Standard, Morning Advertiser, 
Courier, Atlas and Age, occasionally. And it is a remark somewhat curious 
here to offer, that I do not recollect one instance of a London paper advocat- 
ing what might be called ultra (or even rather high) opinions on the popular 
side, but what has invariably fought sAy of this most valuably interesting tho' 
very difficult and therefore greatly neglected question. Are we hence to in- 
fer that to * mislead ' public opinion being the eaiiest road to travel, it Is that 
to which by common consent a sort of ' preference ' is here given ? Certain it 
is the PBOPLB are misled (andf grossly so) through the medium of which I have 
just been speaking : brutal scandal and low party-abuse (not troth ! ) seem the 
fnonrite topics of tlie day : would, that I knew where to find exceptions ! 
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'^ disgrace to oar statute-book :" of coarse not reflecting much ere* 
dii apon thoBe, who are chiefly to be looked apon as its main sup. 
porters. I also know anptfier ' legal ' peer, entertaining views pre* 
cisely similar. It is to me, howoFer, a source of no trivial satis, 
faction to reflect, that I had deliberately and decidedly ^^^rmerf and 
avowed openly my own opinion, of this law ; without the slightest 
reference to those personally who either supported or discouraged 
it, long before 1 knew any thing of the judgement above expressed. 
What then I would now say further upon the subject, may easily 
be comprised in few words : from all f see, hear, and know ex- 
perimentally ; I cannot discover the slightest reason for altering 
the opinion, 1 had so originally formed respecting it. I view it as 
a grossly unfeeling and wanton innovation, upon the long-estab- 
lished rights of our excellent and deserving poor ; at best, merely 

* palliative ' of an evil our own blind and stupid legislation (under 
the joint-operation of our currency and corn-laws), had recently 
engendered ; and furnishing a precedent for parliamentary ' expe- 
rimentalism ' barbarous in its operation to the poor, and full of aw- 
fully dangerous * foreboding ' as regards all other classes* Never- 
theless, I allow full credit to the intentions of others who take a 
diflerent view of the subject, so long as I receive equal courtesy 
in return : and never will I cease to deprecate violent and abusive 
language, used as a vehicle for removing it ; in preference to calm 
and respectful remonstrance founded upon reason and argument, 
which are always sure to be the safest as well as most efficient wea- 
pons for every honest Briton to use in his own right and defence 
as well as in the behalf of most other persons. 

After adducing a few facts, to show the unexampled prosperity 
conferred upon this country through the unasually splendid reign 
of our onceJoved^ George the Third; and this, in the view of re- 
butting certain virulent and cowardly attacks recently made apon 
his memory, by a writer (now) of high rank though greatly dis- 
appointed ambition ; a person who possesses a comet-like sort of 

* cleverness,' sometimes brilliant but always erratic: I here turn for 
a moment to another writer of somewhat meaner stamp, who still 
(difierently) insists upon the country being even then in a state of 
actual RUIN, in all but a few particulars : these, too, being all said 
to be perfectly delusive ; except, as to proving the * government ' 
to be directly the reverse of what it ought to have been. Still, 1 
incline to believe it (with all the singular disadvantages growing 
first out of the American war, and secondly as being conseqneiit 
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opon the French revolutioD, a period of hi&tory pre-emi neatly 
conspicooQs, compared with any of leither ancient or modern times : 
although by our subtequeni blunders (universal, as regards the 
nation !) we have contrived since 1815, to turn most of those ad- 
vantages to that sort of account, which at length (by their now 
long continuance and still hopelessness of remedy, judging of the 
future from the past) threatens us with civil commotion, that may 
any day break out ; and no less the empire generally with certain, 
fast-approaching dissolution. The article before me is in the 
Penny Magazine for June, 1838 ; being an extract from a work 
apparently of some notoriety — * Progress of the Nation, by G, R. 
Porter, Vol. II.' Here however the author speaks with great flu- 
ency of various topics floating before his eyes, like so many diflfor- 
eot objects reflected by a magic-lanthorn ; and all having nearly 
the same quantum of substance^ in support of their existence. We 
have here, looking to the period of the ' war * — when by the bank- 
restriction-act, the currency was unfettered; giving us war- prices 
necessary to meet our war-burthens — taxes, in all shapes ; of course 
such currency being then a bona fide * depreciated ' currency, and 
* justly* so; as I here challbngb the whole vniyersb to 
DI9PROYB ! ! (this oversight, being the great foundation of all our 
subsequent reverses, misfortunes, and dangers) : we have here, 'tis 
said*-" Ruinous rate of expenditure, and outward appearance of 
great prosperity ; spendthrifts (numerous and incorrigible) sent 
away empty, when means begin to fail ; enormous expenditure 
of government, causing general and great rise of prices ; high 
** rents beyond the expenditure of landlords, finding their situation 
** improved in spite of the heavy additional load of taxation and the 
** ungenial nature of seasons." [Query— when ? beyond the usual 
average of such.} " Contractors and aii persons dealing with gov- 
ernment, were highly benefitted and acquired influence accor- 
dingly. Greater command of money prevailed, as previously 
*' explained by currency ;" [I have not yet had the good fortune to 
profit by this useful portion of the author's labours,] " causing m. 
** creased demand for luxuries, foreign and domestic; from which 
'"merchants' and * dealers,* derived advantage. * Producers' 
and ' manufacturers,' also benefitted ;' serving to palliate the evils 
** of government-profusion : all this however was absolute and 
** gross ' delasion,' notwithstanding appearances.** [Appearances ? 
why, ha had just been telling us of * landlords, merchants, contrac- . 
tors, prodaeers, dealers^ &c. being all highly benefitted/* that is, 1 
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am bound to believe, baving their pockets and tbeir bellies filled 
with wealth and luxuries, '* foreign and domestic; *' like shadows 
on a wall reflected upon by images from a roagic-lanthorn, as be- 
fore observed.] *' All this he says^ notwithstanding appearances 
** was nothing but gross delusion ; no reality ^ only just a little be- 
** low the surface. Still however those who profited by it," i. e. 
* profited' by said delusion ! " were anxious to keep it up: despite 
** the poverty and wretchedness ^ into which the great mass of the peo- 
*' pie were thereby plunged.^* [Mind, we are speaking all ibis time 
of the war between 1707 and 1815 !] There was ** no advance of 
*^ wages y except in a few special instances; though com and ne^ 
^* cessaries had risen so enormously:" that is, there being mo 
advance of wages tho* corn and necessaries had^ notwithstanding, 
risen so enormously ; it follows, that the great mass * of consumers ' 
must have had such things wholiy gratis : being a beautiful exem<- 
plification of the 'liberality' of the times we speak of, and the lu- 
cid manner of stating the argument with which the author's great 
ingenuity and penetration, would here induce him to endeavour to 
enlighten the country — lucus, a non lucendo ! But such ** no rise 
*^ of wages, with great rise of corn and necessaries," (the author 
very sensibly remarks), may '^ easily be conceived natural enough; 
'* considering that had seasons had produced scarcity, even in 
** the face of those symptoms of prosperity already mentioned. From 
*^ this no rise of UMges too so inadequate to the general rate of 
*^ prices, he further accounts for there being no ' accumulation ' of 
'* capital ; which there coidd not be in this case, because govern- 
*' ment expended more rapidly than it (capital) could be accumulated 
** by individuals I " [The learned author ^rge/5, that even where 
a ' spendthrift ' wasteJuUy expends, there must always be those 
who receive the outlay : and except we allow all persons to be 
spendthrifts and fools alike, the excess in one will occasion the very 
thing of which he denies the existence: namely, accumulation in the 
other.] He next states, that *' the price of the quartern-loaf had 
risen to 1«. 10<^. ; still we are told, there was *' no advance of wages 
to meet it." How one could exist without the other, this profound 
statistician and wise political-economist, vouchsafeth not to say. 
A mere " labourer " (he goes on to inform his be-.darkened readers), 
" having nothing but his strength and sinews to bring to market, 
'* did not participate in this partial compensation for high prices ;" 
that is, compensation from scarcity through bad seasons : " but 
was an eager competitor for employment, at nearly the same rate 
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*^ of wages as before the war." As a climax to the whole of this 
imposing nonsense, which all helps to gull the nation and thereby 
increase its suffering and its danger : the writer remarks, that 
** to talk of the prosperous state of the country under such a con- 
'* dition of things, involves & palpable contradiction." No doubt, 
Mr. Porter ; you are perfectly right. I would not wish for any 
stronger proof : the ' contradiction,* throughout your whole extract 
is right pafpable enough ! Vale. 

Is it not both perfectly disgusting and astounding at this period 
of the *' march of intellect, *' so boasted of in this country ; that a 
person of some literary repute — at least, having influence suffi- 
cient to cause his writings to be frequently quoted in one of our 
more popular miscellanies ; should yet be encouraged to string 
words and sentences together, constituting such rubbish — such/i^r- 
fiet, rubbish — as we have here seen to be the case ? Not one word 
do we thus find in regard to our presrnt mischiefs from a money- 
standard, doubled in value since the peace : not one word accounting 
for our manufacturing sufferings^ arising from that cause; and in- 
finitely aggranaied by an artificial increase in the price of bread 
(within the year) of from 30 to 40 per cent. — nay, perhaps, consi- 
derably more. And to remedy which last evil, there is now ano- 
ther mad cry gone forth — that of unconditionally repealing the corn- 
laws : which as assuredly, if effected, will aggravate the suffering 
of ail classes — beyond the present moment — in a ten-Jold degree ! 
speedily accelerating the country's downfall, by a course of cer- 
tainty almost as absolute as that of darkness following the natural 
light of day. In a late report of a Manchester meeting, producing 
the most awful facts in perfect corroboration of my own anticipated 
results regarding the currency, first published in 1815 ; as to cer- 
tain ruin thence sure to arise to our manufacturing * ascendancy ' at 
that time, by reason of our laws of corn and currency ; 1 also see, 
with unutterable surprize and grief ! the same idea of r^ealing 
the com laws, strongly enforced : without the slightest reference to 
any legal change of currency y at one and the same time. The speak- 
ers at Manchester appear to be all gentlemen (merchants, and 
others) of high respectability ; to whom it were quite impossible for 
me to entertain a disrespectful or unfriendly feeling, any how. I 
shall certainly make a point of sending some few copies of this 
present work to the Chamber of Commerce, in that town ; the first 
moment of my receiving them from the press. This I have already 
repeatedly done^ many years ago ) in respect of tracts then pub- 
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lisbed by me» with the same view of '' reducing all prices — as of 
corn and other provisionSy to meet the alrea'ly reduced price of ma* 
nafactiired goods ; but accompanied with a corresponding redoctioD 
of all taxes, rents, mortgages, and other Jueed money -burthens in 
an eqnally corresponding ratio.** I am bound to say, \u justice 
to other defmdters whether statesmen by profession, or otherwise } 
these tracts appear necer to have been noticed^ in the slightest degree. 
It is therefore from circumstances such as these in nnmberiess m- 
stances^ that I incline to charge the whole of onr present sufferings 
to the people generally rather than exclusivefy to the members of 
government : of course, entirely excluding party-considerations of 
every kind. And neither by this remark, do I at all mean to er- 
tenmaie (much \es%i justify) the * remissness' of our Executive, in 
repeatedly rejusing to receive information respectfully tendered to 
them (and which I know to be the fact almost without exception), 
in reference to every admnistration for the last three and twenty 
years. Nothing then renrains, but to now think for ourselves. 

Reading still more attentively than 1 had previously done the re* 
port of the above meeting, headed thus — refbal of the cobn- 
liAWB ; 1 look upon it as full of most usefully instructive, and indeed 
perfectly aw/ul^ matter : describing facts indMtabiy correct from 
the respectable authority through which they appear to come, of 
the deplorably conjoint effects of our laws of corn and currency in 
destroying all home-profit, and thence expelling our mamt/actures 
wholly to foreign countries. This is, in the fullest manner corroba- 
rating the soundness of my early opinions formed upon these ques- 
tions, more than twenty years ago $ when I first submitted them to 
government, having since repeatedly done the same thing under 
every change of administration subsequently, down to the present 
time. And what will still appear further strange, I have occa- 
sionally remitted by post, tracts inculcating my views relating to 
these vtry subjects, as well to the Chamber of Commerce in Man- 
chester, as to most of our other largest commercial towns both 
throughout England and Scotland : the reception of these docu- 
ments appearing in every case, as well on the part of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers themselves as by all our state-function- 
aries, to have been treated uniformly with the same reluctant and 
cold neglect. But what I have here to notice particularly, is one 
circumstance intimately bearing on the immediate suffering condi- 
tion of our operative workmen and their families connected with 
such manufactures, taking the whole of England through. After 
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dwelling (as I infer) with faithful accuracj of detail on many au- 
thenticated particulars, which shew how rapidly and to what perni- 
cious extent foreign countries are beconaing enriched by the trans- 
fer of British skill, capital and industry, to those several conn- 
tries therein mentioned^ One item there is, respecting which I will 
now aim to draw a very plain and highly impressive inference. 
The fact described, is the following : since about twenty years ago 
the reduction of price on manufactured articles generally, is stated 
to he at the rate of 75 per cent. This takes one back to the period 
of 1810 ; when it appears from a document now before me, the are- 
rage price of wheat was 73s. the quarter. A manufacturing ope- 
rative would then have been receiving ,/^r shillings for work, 
from which he is at present receiving no more than one shilling/ 
Consequently, had the price of wheat ihen been as high as it now 
18, he would have been earning Jbur times as much wheat as he is 
able to do now. But the price of wheat then being so much cheaipeT 
than it is at present, evidently shows that his earnings were then 
actually worth near five times beyond what they yield him now ! 
How tremendously appalling is this fact to every humane and hon«. 
onrable mind, capable of a moment's close reflection ? Nor is this 
all, with our ' millions ' of suffering manufacturers. On the above 
principle, the whole of their taxes (direct and indirect) rents^ &c. 
are hereupon seen to be quadrupled instead of being doubled^ as I 
have heretofore stated them to be ; under the working of those two 
iniquitously destructive and ruinous laws, the corn-bill of 1815 
and the currency-bill of 1819. Still I say fwithout^ a corn-bill) 
a most efficient remedy is at hand,ybr aU classes: if we only show 
sufficient wisdom, kind feeling and unanimity of purpose, to apply 
it in the proper manner. Meanwhile, however, the wound must be 
probed a little deeper before such remedy can be let appear/ I will not 
hesitate thence to say, that any man invested with government au- 
thority daring to turn his back on a subject such as this, would justly 
and for ever be entitled to the deepest public execration ! I care 
not, to whom the remark applies : a man, in office or out of office, 
possessing influence and refusing to take cognizance of the facts I 
am here treating of (the whole of which, 1 fearlessly assert, are 
greatly susceptible of almost immediate relief !) be that man who 
or what he will— christian or pagan, by profession or no profession ; 
I utterly denounce him as being unworthy the name of Briton, an 
enemy of the darkest complexion both to his country and his kind. 
For either this tremendous evil with all its ruinous tendency must 
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rest exchtsivefy on our millions of poor operatives, so implicated in 
the principle above laid down ; or else it must rest wholly on capi- 
talists, merchants and manufacturers, conjointly: or thirdly, the 
loss must fall in divided porHons on all of the three classes, of 
whom I have here spoken. Still, 1 see the same great fallacy adopted 
upon the view taken at this important meeting in regard to an wt- 
eo9uUtioHal repeal of the corn-laws (for that, seems to have formed 
a prominent feature in the object of the parties then assembled) ; 
in the supposition, that any permanent benefit was to be inferred 
from a system of low prices, unaccow^xmied with a corresponding 
reduction of all co-existent burthens at one and the same time : and 
of this the real effect would be increasing those burthens relatively, 
by such very act/ Remember, 1 caution yon of this in due time. 

This, then, is the first fact to which I here wish to call the 
solemn, earnest, and most immediate notice of an enlightened, hu- 
mane, welLintentioned, and serious Christian People. For how- 
ever, occasionally, I may have found myself constrained to use ex- 
pressions seemingly harsh or unkind, at noticing an apparent want 
of sympathy (first, by our * mannfacturing ' community towards 
Jkrmers, for example, through a long course of years -, and the 
great evil of all originated with that nseful body, so early as at the 
sudden return of peace in 1815 — see, again, my Second printed 
Letter to the archbishop of Dublin ; and so, subsequently on the 
part of others, towards our present manufacturing sufferers ; each 
pmUshed in turn, by reason of insensibly disregarding the ruined 
condition of its neighbour : being a kind arrangement, teaching us 
if wise, our reciprocal interest and duty !) notwithstanding excep- 
tions in a few particulars, I never for a moment doubted the entire 
good feeling of the country generally; tho' deceived, misled, and 
blinded through prejudice of the currency^ a question exceedingly 
difficult and little understood. The next point to be submitted to 
parliamentary and general notice, is this : from the foregoing data^ 
it appears we have hundreds of thousands (I doubt not it might 
safefy be said, millions !) of manufacturing-operatives at this time, 

COMPELLED TO SUBSIST ON LESS THAN ONE QUARTER OF A 

LOAF; where, in almost eMiy case, a wbolb loaf might have 
been now enjoyed by them, had my proposal been duly attended to 
when first submitted to the country three and twenty years ago. 
Still the evil is capable of being greatly remedied, by taking the sub- 
ject resolutely in hand — without violating a single editable principle; 
and 1 unUingly stake my character, to the proof ! with compara- 
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lively less time and labour to accomplish it, than the simple re- 
newal of a common turnpike-act would require. I will only for 
the present moment add farther, that (if possible) the third evil 
is even of g^reater magnitude for its permanently enduring misehitf, 
than the two dreadfully awful ones just now described. Yet who 
knows but 'tis thus wisely ordered abooey for our sufferings to have 
reached their present aggravated height, the better to render the 
country's future happiness more perfect and complete? England 
would not then be the first nation^ which had thus been so severely 
tried and tempted for its good. 

Let me again once more repeat what I have already declared 
some scores of times before, that the benefit here sought can 
only be effected through a change or re-graduation of our present 
metallic-standard, sometimes ignorantfy called * splitting ' or ' de- 
basing ' the coin. And which, as regards the ruinously destructive 
operation of now driving our manufacturing skill, capital, and in- 
dustry to other countries, starving our people at the same time : 
would instantly turn the scale in our own favour ^ precisely to the ex- 
tent that our recent measures are calculated to produce a directly 
contrary effect: that is, it would cause a reduction in the price of 
food (t<^ether with all taxes and other fixed-burthens — as rents, 
tithes, mortgages, debts of all kinds, annuities, pensions, fees, &c. 
by one and the very self-same operation) ; and this, either in the 
proportion of one-half or three-fourths, as the wisdom of parlia- 
ment might see proper to provide. And neither could any, of what 
(for mere disiinction' sake) are now called the * money-classes,' 
8iifier/(Qff or injustice by this arrangement : inasmuch as all would 
share the advantages, of general ' cheapness' and increased * secu- 
rity;' saen^y that to our suffering manufacturers already beat 
down by foreign competition, its effect would be nearly equal to 
X\aXoi doubling all present profit, increasing their comforts just 
100 per cent. The * manner • of effecting this most simple^ as it 
would be certain and immediately^ beneficial change ; I still reserve to 
myself the right of explaining ^ entirely in my own convenient and most 
agreeable way. Lord Melbourne has now three times, peremptorily 
refased to see me ; flippantly, and somewhat * cavalierly ' I thought 
on one occasion requesting me " to state to him shortly, what 
my remedy was ?" The fact is, I had often stated it to his lordship 
previously, without his being able to perceive it : inasmuch as, in 
common with his countrymen generally, he was too much hood- 
winked by prejudice to perceive deep-seated laient truths, the try- 
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ing to develope which has long fruitlessly puzzled as well as oearlj 
half-ruiaed a great, powerful, and flourishing empire; one of the 
Terj greatest, the whole world ever saw. And no further assur- 
ance needed i of this heing lord Melbourne's actual state of mind 
at the time, than his partly assigning as a reason for declining the 
proposed interview, that the * facts ' and * reasonings ' adduced by 
me, were ' very obvious ;' having ' been repeated, over and over 
again.' But had the noble lord known only the simplest nfdtiiieiif# 
of a subject he thus affected to treat lightly, it uever would have 
occurred to him to suppose it capable of being so easily dismissed, 
as though relating to some mere shoe-string or knee-buckle af- 
fair; or to the length of his lady's ruffles, in high preparation for 
a holiday-ball. The true question at issue was, not how * often ' 
a thing had or had not been repeated: but, whether certain alleged 
evils had * existence,' or not f and, if the former, were they open to 
the working of some new-proposed principles ; the nature and object 
of which an occasion was hereby sought of respectfully submitting 
to the close and earnest investigation, which it were natural to sup- 
pose a person of lord Melbourne's candour and high sense of 
public duty would have felt anxious to bestow upon it? Unfortu- 
nately, my request had allusion to a subject which did not admit ex^ 
chtHoefy of any ' royal, ' or even * ministerial,' road to spproach 
it by. His lordship might as well think of learning by SHoaTS 
the spherical figure of his mother-earth, as to extricate her sons 
from the pretty entanglement into which the country is brought, 
by a process of revolutionary misrule having now been vaJkU active 
operation, * unmitigated ' by one single instance of pure legislative 
wisdom (I here speak, exclusively of matters bearing on this single 
question) through the long and gloomy period, of the last five and 
twenty years : it being some such unreasonable expectation as this 
(on the part of his murderous persecutors) which caused the sub- 
lime Gallileo, only about two centuries ago, the loss of his liberty 
and very nearly his life : being the reward of his penetrating dis- 
coveries, the truth of which is now universally acknowledged in 
every school. Neither by these remarks do I mean any thing dis- 
respectful or unfriendly to the noble viscount, at the bead of Her 
Majesty's Government ; particularly, as in the instance of every 
former minister, the same reluctance to meet enquiry has invari- 
ably been shown : lord Melbourne being, additionally, the only tn- 
dicidual high in office (with two memorable exceptions, to be noticed 
in proper time) whose polite condescension has even gone the short 
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leagtby of proposing anj empdry whatsoever ! Even his grace the 
dake of Wellington, who at that time so possessed the people's 
confidence, as easily to have carried any measure the good of the 
country required ; was so unwise as to turn up his nose coniemp* 
iwMsly when the ' currency ' was mentioned to him, in order to ac- 
count for the then distress of which he denied altogether the ex- 
istence. And what, was the speedy consequence ? This talented 
and good man (for, 1 helieve him highly deserving both appella- 
tions) through sheer ignorance of his duty as a public * finance- 
minister,' in a very short time so utterly lost the popular good-will 
as to be openly spit-upon and pelted with mud : his mansion, called 
Apsiey-House, being a long time obliged to be kept barricadoed ; 
while the strong feeling of dislike, was in some degree subsiding. 
The noble duke's great misfortune^ was his being misled by the 
hardly plausible sophistry of a most arrantly conceited coxcomb. 
Still, in respect of both these noble personages, I must be here al- 
lowed exceedingly to regret the existence of such causes of disap- 
pointment, whatever they may have been : first, as imposing on my- 
self an intensity of additional^ and therefore so far useless y labour; 
secondly, as now protracting needlessly the further sufferings of the 
people, through another long and wearisome session ; and thirdly, 
as greatly endangering the internal peace of the country, by m- 
creased exasperation of public feeling : all, in the greatest possible 
degree further alienating the country's confidence in, and respect 
for, ministers ; on whom every species of odium is sure to fall (as 
in the case of the poor-law, so with other matters) : notwithstand- 
ing that and every other unpopular act of the present or late admi- 
nistrations, are clearly deducible from previously blind, stupid, and 
reckless policy ; more especially that of the Peel and Liverpool in- 
fatuation, evinced by their currency-bill of 1819. At the same 
time, perhaps^ it is hardly possible to conceive greater and more 
irreparable mischief than will be sure to result, from * uncondition- 
ally * repealing the corn-laws (I am obliged constantly to repeat this 
remark) ; although a very easy, simple, and most efficacious mode 
does exists for relieving manufacturers by general cheapness : 
avoiding every mischief, at present threatened by opening uncondi- 
tionally such free-trade in corn. Free-trade in corn, however, 
still MUST BE HAD ; as both due and infinitely essential to the very 
cxiSTBiicE of ^ manufactures ' and * commerce :' I say again, 5y a 
mode not injurious to agriculture/ The only great remaining ques- 
tion therefore now is, how it can be so obtained ? 
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I here wish to notice onb fact more, as having fortanateljr 
troMpired at the late Manchester meeting. Cotton spun into yzm bjr 
our own machinery in Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire and other counties, at present goes out to Saxonj to be 
made into stockings; in this last shape, it again finds its waj 
back to England ; where, after paying 5 per cent* for freight ami 
other charges and 20 per cent. English duty, it can be afforded amm 
siderabfy cheaper than articles of the same quality can be rendered 
at, the products of our own looms. The consequence of this has 
been, that besides the ruinous effect it has in beaiit^ down labour in 
the home-market, and thereby again virtually raiting the price both 
of Jhod and taxet^ it further ** enables Saxony to export more stock- 
** ings to the United States alone, than WE are able to dispose of to 
the whole world besides ! *' [Read this, ye a»t/»-currency mongers ; 
ye * scaramouch ' lords and marquises, and eke ye booby-equiret : 
whom nothing will satisfy hU high prices paid in Mr. Cobbett's, 
Sir Robert Peel's, the writers' in the Dispatch, and a few other 
sapient blockheads' (whom I could easily call by name), in their 
favourite * sound ' and * wholesome ' currency, the king's ancient 

* gold and siWer coin.' Go on, 1 say; ye brave heroes, of broad 

* acres ' and of broad * sheets I' * Let me thank you, in behalf of 

* I regret to see the Mark Lane Express, an otherwise respectable and 
nsefal agricnltaral newspaper, should unwisely have thrown itself into the 
scale with those who either ccmdemm altogether, who disooantenaoce enquiry 
indirectly, or otherwise profess to know nothing in regard to the propoaal, 
for altering the present standard. Lord Ashburton has been quoted among 
others with evident satisfaction to save troable or cover ignorance, whose * au- 
thority ' in such matters is to Ije looked-apon as qnite fkJtramouMt: Mr. Tooke 
also, is another gentleman the editor has enlisted to the same side. Now with 
me this thing called authority, absolutely stands for nothing in the face of plain 
justice and common sense. Lord Ashbnrton is decidedly wrong, in his notions 
upon the currency : and I have no doubt (meaning nothing disrespectful to 
him, at the same time) althoagh vrith the best intentions, yet from a similar 
impression entertained for his judgment on the part of government, has con- 
tributed his full share to bring minbters and the country, into their present 
most unenviable hobble. And I believe I have reasons for fartlier saying, the 
same remark would apply equally to Mr. Tooke. Indeed, unless I am very 
greatly mbtaken we have had quite enough already, under a pretence of this 
* humbug ' term authority. There is not of late years one Instance of down- 
right torn-foolery and abuse, whether of law or religion (/aisely, so called) but 
what is ready enough to shelter itself under some one or other's high name. 
It saves trouble, in thinking : mankind, in general, would submit to any mean- 
ness rather than take pains to think for tliemselves. Such has ever been the 
true foundation of slavbry, in all ages of the world. 
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oar tkrwmg tind prosperous condition : a short time will cohvince the 
countrj, of what its rbal friends consist.] A similar process is 
goings on in respect of woollen and linen yarns, gloves , hardware, 
silk, furnitare, machinery and other articles, by which millions 
of oor own honest work-people and their families, used to obtain a 
chearfnl and contented subsistence : altogether bespeaking a most 
umdemahk trnth, that the great balk of our manufacturss are 
rapidly qmttmg the land! For myself I did not require facts, to 
convince me of this : the somuhess of principle with which I first set 
omi showed thejuture practical result^ of which 1 have oAen publicly 
and confidently spoken ; long, very long, * before' such facts came 
iaJkO eorroboratiom of my principles : and this, too, when the present 
awfnl state of things was never dreamt of even by merchants and 
mannfactarers themaelves. This I fully witnessed, from lectures 
I gave more than twenty years ago at Leeds, Huddersfield, and other 
places ; besides proving it in numberless publications, which the 
major part of those I sent them to I believe seldom or never 
read. And this circumstance is here mentioned, in the hope of soft- 
ening any asperity of feeling towards our * landed ' aristocracy ; 
sbonld the manufacturing and commercial classes be either so un- 
wise or unjust as to arrogate to themselves any exchuive merit, in 
regard to those matters we have here been considering. Happily, 
if well miderstoody all our great interests are strictly identical ; 
and no set of men are so decidedly the common enemies of all, as 
tliose who would for ever be endeavouring to sow divisions among 
others, the better to profit themselves at the general expence. I 
am quite sure all classes have been equally to blame, in helping to 
bring about the present deplorable state of things. Our agricuU 
tarists suffered many years, exciting little or no commiseration : 
and though their blindness towards a corn-law, was (for its stupi- 
dity) almost past belief; yet, in regard to the currency, the only 
jure channel through which belief could possibly be afforded any 
class, with the least chance of permanent continuance : in respect 
of this error, the fault was palpable and absolutely universal ; no 
class out of parliament, no class in parliament, no administration 
of whatever stamp or denomination (as to party), can be here al- 
lowed to plead the slightest exemption from their common share of 
oversight, in this most paramount of all evils ever possible to be 
conceived. What therefore should hinder an immediate coalition 
of the national strength, merging all minor differences of mere self- 
ish or party-feeling, into one grand and decided effort for the ge- 
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neral good ? Sorely the most undoubted facts going before^may 
serve to produce conTiction on minds the most sceptical, and rouse 
from listless apathy hearts roost obdurate and unfeeling ? When I 
clearly predicted at the first outset of my labours, that %uch tDculd 
be the result of our present currency and corn-law policy, suggest- 
ing the amplest means for obviating every mischief: my proposal 
was scouted with rude contempt by some, pronounced visionary 
and impracticable by others, condemned as ' anti-clerical ' by a 
third class ; [Anti-clerical ! to seek the means of feeding the hun- 
gry and clothing the naked ? To what pass, will bare-faced ^ cant * 
and detested ignorance dare attempt to carry us poor silly mortals, 
next ? Anti-clerical ! to inculcate principles of justice, of charity, 
of unbounded benevolence, of universal love and kindness through 
all ranks of men ? and these, as opposed to every species of frand 
and extortion and uncbaritableness ; all secretly sanctioned and 
connived at, by law. If this is real shame, I can only say I gUny 
in it !] while one individual (now a peer), then sitting in parliament 
for a district important as any in the kingdom both for agriculture 
and manufactures, let it drop by mere accident that taking no inte~ 
ivjl in FiNi MCI AL subjects, he had never condescended to read 
any of a number of vahtabk little tracts (for so I must still consider 
them), which at the time mentioned 1 was in the frequent habit of 
circulating gratuitoiufy through the kingdom ; in the hope of draw- 
ing attention from some of our then would-be-thought statesmen, 
who have since done their utmost to bring the country into its pre- 
sent wretchedly awful state. * 

I now return to the rescue of my honourable and most worthy 
friend, Mr. Thomas Attwood ; whom I left clenched in the iron- 
grasp of the Weekly Dispatch newspaper, at page 64 or 5 of my 
present little treatise : the latter, accusing him of an attempt to 
procure an expansion of the currency i stupidly calling it ** misii^ 

* One remark made, I remember was thin : " Surely, Mr. C. must have 
taken leave of his senses ; why, he is proposing to give up half his property.'' 
Now, except that ineremed amount of value which circumstances had thrown 
accidentally (and, as I conceive, unjustly) In my way ; I should not June given 
lip, any ' property * at all. My real proposal was insUaUly to annihilate one- 
half of all burthens, and thereby to reduce all prices and burthens together : 
rendering us a cheap country wihout a corn-bill, instead of a dear country 
with one. Thb would have afforded equal protection to the land, have per- 
fectly ensured commerce and manufactures against ruin from foreign compe* 
tition, and no otherwise have acted injuriously to money classes is England 
than must have resulted from retaining taxes and prices at their oom-bill levd. 
I repeat, nothing but this can now save us from destruction as a people I 18S9. 
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Jjfing the cause of the difficulties which the nation labours under.** 
I scarcely need say, touching a subject of this egregious magni- 
tude and importance, that to a person who thus evidently (as I 
shall show presently) could never have devoted bis thoughts to it, 
in a way at all likely to understand it ; every thing said respect- 
ing it, must appear very like * mystification.' Accordingly, the 
writer in the Dispatch puts this question — ** Of what avail is it, 
that money be made plentiful and the wages of labour increased, 
IF the price of food and clothing is increased in the same propor- 
tion ? " I answer, there would be jwt this avails by it : — ' Give 
a man two shillings (suppose), the effect of such increased plentU 
fulness of money and increase of wages — where, as the present price 
of his labour, food and clothing, he receives one shilling only; 
and yon thereby furnish him with the means of retaining such 
one shilling himself, iifter poping the other in direct and indirect 
taxes, to government: which taxes, would else swallow up the 
whole value of such labour, food, and clothing ; to the consequent 
impoverishment of himself, and likewise his (at present) helpless 
wife and family. The fact is, as things now stand and long have 
stood by reason of a crippled and inadequate circulation, inadequate 
to constitute a tax-price of commodities ; there is an abatement of 
such portions of the working-man's daily comfortable enjoyment, 
as would otherwise ensure to him those real subjects of wealth, 
peace, comfort and independence, of which he once had possession; 
tho' he now no longer can have it, wanting that nominal amount of 
currency or circulating-medium, calling it by which ever name 
it may ; requiring an increased amount in taxed-countries over and 
Above what would be requisite, supposing no such taxes at all exist- 
ed. Besides there is another law of price regarding manufactures, 
spoken of before at page 32 ; to which this same writer, is here 
again referred. At the same time I would suggest also by the way, 
that it does not hence naturally result that a taxed-country, not- 
withstanding, shall be relative^ a * dearer ' country than the one 
un-taxed : though by our own blind (and, in great measure, popu- 
iarj infatuation it happens, that we have rendered ourselves a dear 
country ; when in reality we aught to have been, positively were, 
and still easily might have been, a cheap one : nay, the cheapest 
of any in the world reckoning from the peace of 1815 down to this 
▼ery time. Now, the doing of this thing contrary to advice repeat- 
edfy, earnestly, and constantly given, constitutes the great founda- 
tion of all our present difficulties -. likewise all the darters, which 
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now threaten our yery existeoce as a Dation. Mr. Attwood is next 
charged (insultingly) with being ** 3, disinterested banker, annually 
*' * boring ' the House of Commons for the re-issue of one and two 
^* pound notes "—which, by the bye, is most graiuilously untrue ; 
though every way justifiable^ if he had done so : and now " grown 
** desperate through his want of success," is taunted by this num- 
scuU-writer in the Dispatch, with *' recklessly endeavouring to pull 
** the whole social fabric about the country's ears." Members 
of the Birmingham Political Union are also said (most likely, with 
equal untruth) to have it for their object, to cause '* an unfettered 
** expansion of the currency, seeking only to depreciate it** (both 
which terms, the present writer evidently knows nothing of); 
** without looking to more than the effect which the measure would 
^' have, on the nationaUcreditor ; and shutting their eyes to its 
** greater and more disastrous effect on our foreign-trade, and the 
*' employment of the population : ** charitably reminding us, *^ there 
" would be an end altogether of further competition (if, mind !) if 
the price of commodities and the wages of labour were raised 
in England, to the pitch which the unlimited paper-system would 
inevitably establish.*' In one word, against this insolent and 
conceited writer, I assert — first, there would be no * unlimited ' pa- 
per-system, in the sense which he understands it to mean ; and 
secondly I maiutain there would be no real rue of prices, to ope- 
rate unfavourably to our own manufacturers ; but, on the con- 
trary a reduction of price, greatly in their favour. Indeed, there 
would be an effect produced every way leading to results diame- 
trically the reverse of those inferred, by the senseless dogmas 
above laid down. But more of this writer, presently : with a few 
words to Mr. Aiiwood first, on the subject of dbprbciation. 

In candor even to an enemy, 1 certainly do remember my highly 
esteemed friend being once ^charged ' in the House of Commons, 
with "aiming to produce such an efflSct upon the currency;" very 
likely accompanied (as in the above article of the Dispatch, tboogh 
of this I do not speak positively) with some rude insinuation no 
less ignorant than illiberal, of thence meaning to appropriate to 
himself a, few exclusively ''snug little pickings," in his lawful 
profession as a banker : when (most unfortunately, I call it) Mr. 
Attwood, naturally stung with disgust and indignation at the great 
brutality and coarse ignorance with which his generous and patri- 
otic labours, had too often been assailed ; in the incaulion of the 
moment, my worthy friend publicly exclaimed { without any need- 
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ful * qaalificatioD,' of his words) that *' such was not his intention /" 
coDfounding, I respectfully submit, the idea of * dishonesty ' thus 

ignorantly though maliciously imputed to him, and the effect such 
proposal was calculated to produce, by ezpandiDg the currency; 
which really would be a bomajide * depreciation ' of currency to the 
extent of such expansion, whatever that might be. Aa I have ex- 
plained myself already, the term is seen to be equivocal whether 
applied to gold or silver, or otherwise to paper only : being in one 
case ^-preciation, and in the other case ^-preciation. But in fv- 
sped of taxes, one would conceive there could not by possibility 
be any mistake, as to the necessity and justice of procuring an ex- 
panded-currency : which expanded-currency, under our present 
existing circumstances (of being enormously loaded with heavy 
burthens of debt, public and private) can only be considered as jy- 
nonimous with depreciation. [And here, I am again reluctantly com^ 
pelled to repeat the remark, of the duke of Wellington, earls Ripon 
Spencer, and lord Brougham — ^all severally filling high offices of 
8tate ; the parliament and whole country generally backing them, in 
support of this monstrously egregious and ruinously destructive er- 
ror; having heretofore pledged themselves and nation, to uphold 
tbe contrary principles of Peel's bill ! ] That is, a thing intrinsically 
worth iOs. and taxed 10^. additionally iu paper, both calls for and 
requires an expanded currency — namely, from ten to twenty shillings : 
and this, confining Ihe remark exclusively to metal, would be equi- 
Talent to what is sometimes stupidly called * splitting ' or * debas- 
ing ' tbe coin, always implying it's virtual appreciation. But take 
this part of the argument somewhat a little diflerently, still : if, 
suppose, the circulation of the country consisted wholly of gold 
and silver (retaining the ancient standard, without reference to the 
nse of paper in connexion with taxation — that is, leaving the idea 
of paper-money wholly out of view) ; letting, for illustration' sake, 
the amount of such circulati<9n be equal, say, to one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling; and further, by the necessary process of 
taxing, let ^(iy of those hundred millions be suddenly (or being 
gradually so, would not invalidate the principle) withdrawn from 
circulation, and being then afterwards expended for the usual pur- 
poses of carrying on a long and unusually costly war : what, 1 re- 
spectfully beg to ask would the effect be, as regards tbe remaining 
fifty? Would not their value be doubled spontaneously (without 
any crikinality attaching to * government,' upon the blindly 
malignant notions of Cobbett and other writers of the same perni- 
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Dioioiis stamp) merely by the fall of prices, naturally arising out erf 
the operation here described ? I contend, therefore, a nceessitj 
would hence arise for * proclaiming' such to be the fact, in order 
to check the dreadful confiscations of property which must there- 
upon otherwise ensue. All debtor-contracts being rendered dou- 
bly burthensome, would inevitably tend to throw all parts of such 
society into a state of the most frightful and incalculable ruin : 
except, indeed, it were wisely and justly determined to adapl the 
principle for which I have as yet, in vain, been long contending ; 
either to change the former denomination of its coins entirely, 
reducing their weight for the time to come ; or else, retaining the 
same names as before, doubling the value of each separate piece in 
the acquittal of contracts (as by substituting, for example, half- 
sovereigns in lieu of whole-sovereigns, sixpences for shillings 
again, and so likewise of the rest) : whence it would inevitably fol- 
low, such country would be rendered so much relatively * cheaper' 
than it stood previously, compared with others; at the same time 
that, each individual member (compared with his neighbour) would 
really be as rich with the smaller piece as he had before been with 
the larger one. The two cases, then, are strictly analogous : to 
depreciate pop^r is virtually to appreciate the metals^ leading to the 
double good of relieving both land and manufactures, by the same 
operation of producing cheapness through all classes. No corn-bill 
would then be wanted, all burthens being reduced half: * whereas, 

* I have jost seen the Morning Herald of Tuesday last (Jan. 22.) by 
which it would appear that the Times is strongly advocating the notion of 
free-trade in corn, without adopting the precationary step of effecting it by 
means of a change of currency : this latter mode, ahnin^ to accomplish a re- 
duction of price and a redaction of burthens, both together ; a principle, 
I have been strenuously contending for more than twenty years already — and 
NOBLY have I been rewarded, for it ! It b however a singular fact, that the 
Times has ever been opposed to a change of currency, through utter and de- 
termined ' ignorance ' of thv. subject : and therefore at this time we may the 
less need wonder at its joining the ' popular^ cry, for cheap bread; never 
considering the onty means, by which such an effect can be brought about : fur- 
nishing one more out of numberless instances, to show the gross blunders our 
newspaper conductors have committed and are still committing, on the gravest 
subjects ; thereby misleading the people and greatly heightening their suffer, 
ings— possibly, without intending it. This would be less inexcusable, did it not 
often happen after doing incalculable mischief themselves, they almost invari- 
ably strive to Ax the odium on others, still less deserving it : ' landlords ' being 
to be made the general 'scape-goats, on this present occasion. The Times, 
Globe, Chronicle and a few others, are partlcilarly chargeable with such igno- 
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to open the corn^trade without this precaution^ would prodace far 
greater mischief than the country has witnessed already. If, again, 
it be spoken more immediately in reference to paper (which it 
commonly is, in regard to nineteen twentieths of all the contracts 
and real property, in the kingdom) ; then, such expansion of the 
currency bespeaks absolute depreciation. Since no one can be so 
madly and ignorantly stupid as to meet the above remark, by say- 
ing that such needful expansion of currency (without which, it 
were impossible to enable the producing classes to sell, or the con-^ 
suming clssses to buy, commodities) can be otherwise than a depre- 
ciated-currency, in the strictly legal as well as logical meaning of 
the expression. That is no one can surely attempt to maintain, that 
to raise prices by the mere simple and necessary operation of 
taxing, were equivalent to a bonajide doubling of the whole quan- 
tity of gold and silver, which such paper-price of taxed-commo- 
dities is supposed to represent : under the imaginary notion above 
explained, in illustration of the existing and very commonly pre- 

rance and its consequences ; in long defeating every effort hitherto made, for 
effectually lessening the severe privations of the more operative classes. 

It appears, too, at the late Manchester meeting (which I was not aware 
of, before) that many harsh and groundless epithets were nsed, reflecting on 
landlords in the same way. I have never considered the latter free from 
error, nor (conseqaently) free from blame : inasmuch as plain and convinc- 
ing * facts ' and ' reasonings ' being long since put before them, it became their 
DUTY as well as interest to tarn every information to the best account, not 
only for their own sake bat that of the people generally. I shall here there- 
fore add nothing farther upon the present point, than this : I happen myself 
to know a positive facty that on the score of blind and incorrigible stupidity 
as regards the present ' awful ' subject, the mercantile classes are not one inch 
behind the rest ; whether relating to the great cause of our evils, or their 
RSMEDT required. I say this, in the hope of abating the rancorous feeling 
towards landowners (wholly mistaken as I consider them, at the same time) re- 
cently exhibited on the side of ' manufacturing' operatives; which can only 
serve to produce /vr^^r increased mischi^, on the side of the latter. 

What shall be said, again, in favoar of the * sense ' of one of the Birming- 
ham speakers (named Douglass) repudiating Mr. Attwood's proposal for a 
chaoge of currency, being the only possible channel through which relief can 
come permanently, to the Working Man : and at the same time speaking with 
eqnal ingratitude of another benevolent and well-intentioned patriot, the ho- 
norable and worthy member for the borough of Oldham ? Such egregioni 
simpletons will be ever sure to ruin a good cause, if they chance to have one : 
I mean the Stevenses, the O'Connors, the Douglasses, and all other such mis- 
guided and hot-headed men. Not meaning wrong, I dare say ; they are, ne- 
vertheless, the greatest ENEMIES existing both to themselves individually and 
to all others In connection with them. 
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V ailing error ; as to tbe impolicy and want of justice, in thus ad- 
mitting the principle of an open acknowledgement of a corrency 
being so far depreciated.* And yet, in positive defiance of this 
mode of arguing the question (the fact must never be hid^ from tbe 
broad and open face of day) did the fouil just mentioned of oar 
more responsible crown-advisers, only a few years ago, exert their 
whole influence to counteract ike process of * depreciating ' our cur- 
rency, in tbe manner before explained : and this, opposed further 
to the principle of their own existing corn-bill ; which (to be opera- 
tive, as intended and required /J went absolutely to the full extent 
of depreciating our currency in respect of corn full fifty (or, as 
some would say, a hundred) per cent, in most of the general 
markets of the continent. Need I say, upon tbe above monstrous 
and unheard-of folly, is based the whole of our present fiscal and 
financial policy ; which, during the last three or four and twenty 
years, has been undermining and subverting the prosperity, the 
greatness, the happiness, the safety — nay, almost the very exists 
ence of the country : and which, if suflTered much longer to conti- 

* I am happy to quote the words of lord Folkestone (now, earl Radnor) 
whose speech I bad noticed in my larger work, page 70. *'The denial of an 
'' equitable adjustment of contracts, observed his lordship, would break down 
" the property of all country gentlemen." It should have been said rather 
all other (not, strictly speaking) money -properties ; which would otherwise be 
unjustly augmented, proporiionably.) Lord Folkestone further very sensibly 
remarked — " There would be no just principle violatedy by altering the stand- 
"ard, if the alteration were made opkmlt and avowedly." Being made 
through the corn -laws (which, in fact, was an indirect attack upon the stand- 
ard) it ynli he soon found to have occasioned evils to our ^manufacturing' 
community, not longer to be endured. I expect to see tL frightful struggle in 
the ensuing session, and for this reason : both parties seem equally in the dark, 
and equally opposed to their own true interests. To ' repeal ' the corn-laws, 
retaining the present metallic -standard, will ruin thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of ALL classes connected with the land ; on the other hand, to ' retain ' 
the corn-laws will drive the exporting manufacturers (almost by myriads) to 
madness ; causing, perhaps, a something very like general rebellion : whereas 
the whole time an intermediate course exists^ whereby both parties may be re- 
lieved without loss or injustice to other classes of the community. Yet, what 
is still worse than all, both ministers and the people universally (I make no 
exception, to any party!) obstinately persist in refusing all enquiry. I shal^ 
much wonder if lord Melbourne and the rest of bis colleagues (blind as bats 
and stubborn as mules, upon this most vitid of all public questions) does not 
find occasion to regret his past conduct (which I shall ever consider unconr- 
teous, impolitic, unstatesmanlike, unwarrantable) 'ere a very few short months 
have passed over his head : saying this, however, much more in sorrow for 
the country than in anger for myself. [Feb. 1, 1839.] 
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nue its direful operatioo, tends by the most absolute and unerring 
certainty to sink the whole empire into rnin, from which nothing^ 
can hereafter be expected to retrieve it for many genersitions to 
come. Indeed, under the process still going on the most direful 
sufferings, convulsions, anarchy, bloodshed and revolution, in 
every frightful and appalling form, may be looked forward to for 
eertmn: like natural causes producing their natural effects, so poli- 
tical or moral ones may be expected equally to produce their's. 
Let me here suggest, this one single thought : — what would be the 
actual condition of this heretofore fine, beautifully thriving, pow- 
erful, virtuous and happy, England ; were the full measure of her 
folly and late imprudence realized, only to complete the process 
now in full operation as j nst practictUfy disclosed to us by the afore- 
said Manchester meeting ; that of expelliug our manufactures, 
wholly to foreign nations ? Think, my honoured countrymen, of 
a public debt resting on you amounting to Eight Flundred Millions 
sterling ; witb our best resources in trade and commerce, as they 
tkem would be, wholly cut off*; our credit, utterly extinguished ; 
the means both of buying and selling — of course, with those of 
encouraging and promoting profitable and useful industry — 
baniskedy along with the further power of * rewarding * it : and 
having, besides, many millions (for this last in fact is our case at 
the present moment in a great degree, many millions!) of people 
almost destitute of the common necessaries of subsistence, even 
from one day to another ? This is no longer a * visionary ' specula- 
tion : it is a process already (and for years past) in actual opera- 
tion ; and may any day, if not remedied speedily, easily blow the 
government and empire to atoms. I simply ask (putting, for the 
moment, those still higher considerations of * religious ' justice and 
compassion for others, wholly aside) ; is it to be supposed, that any 
magCs kome^ home^ person^ property or possession of any sort, would be 
any longer safe? Where are Thebes, Babylon, Tyre, Nineveh, Je- 
rusalem, Carthage, &c. &c.? They once had commerce; grew 
rich, luxurious, selfish, unprincipled ; forgat the God of justice, 
who enabled them to be what they had been ; and who, being so 
forgotten, left them to become such as we now find them. England 
hoa$ts of her religious ' privileges,' and certainly wants nothing of 
the exterior forms and parade of what many cally and no doubt be^ 
Ueoe to be, religion. All, however, 1 seem to know of the matter 
is this : we have amongst us, a great deal that is not Christianity : 
what else could sanction more than twenty years, the cold-blooded 
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deliberate pluhder of one half of this vast coromanity, to the 
unjnst enrichment of the other half; with comparatively little or 
BO effort being made by the party benefitted, to relieve the other 
which bad been so distressed ? I cannot conceive a thought so en- 
tirely adapted to produce abasement in the conceited mind of man, 
as that while the eternal laws of divine justice and humanity are 
thus daily violated in a thousand disgusting forms, all tending to 
excite the wrath of heaven, scarcely any one regarding it ; at the 
same time multitudes are ready, under the mad notion of doing God 
service (a reptile, like man, to think of doing the Almighty ser- 
vice !) to hate and almost tear from out him the very vitals of bis 
brother, in support of some speculative (perhaps senseless) dogma ; 
of which there are as many and frequent changes as in mens* opi- 
nions, constantly varying with every fitful blast. Such, is man ! 
Still I should much rather have seen my friend in his gigantic 
strength of truth and justice on his side, boldly defending hisprin^ 
ciples: instead of timidly cowering to a mean and dastardly accu- 
sation of ** wishing, as a banker, to do an vnjust thing : *' which 
neither had he the disposition to do nor could he have accomplished 
it, if he had ; by the government taking his recommendation, in 
what is here ignorantly called depreciating (or more properly in^ 
tended, to be called) * debasing' or * alloying' the standard. There 
was a TOWER of strength lost, upon that most unfortunate oc- 
casion I The country then might have been told and ought to have 
been told, this : ** Right honourable and honourable Gentlemen 1 
' your predecessors, the united parliament of this great kingdom 
' of Great Britain and Ireland, with all its vast, numerous, and 

* interesting dependencies, whose representatives and protecting 
' guardians, you noio are; you (the then parliament, in 1815) pass- 
' ed a corn-bill, thereby * justly ' intending to give due protec- 
' tion, fair adequately remunerating price only^ for capital and la- 
^ hour — to the English corn- grower : and not merely to such En- 
' glish corn-grower, but through him to all other classes imme- 
' diately or remotely dependent upon him, for support— all internal 
' trade, in short ; as necessary to enable him and them to bear 

* their due quota of direct and indirect taxes to government, as 
' well as all othfr fixed money-burthens connected therewith: 

* such burthens, having proceeded from a long and inevitable 
' course of war, wilh other numberless and important contingen- 
' cies naturally consequent thereupon. Gentlemen! in this re- 
' spect your proceeding was strictly justifiable, as to principle : 
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** though attcrly destructive and fallacious, 1 wish to shew, as to 
** the MODE OF ACCOMPMSHINO your well-intended object. My 
'* opponent here accuses me of aiming, by open and undisguised 
means, to * depreciate' the currency : in other words, to expand 
or increase its quantity ; and thereby to faciliiate the paying 
of such burthens, by one mode of operation — while you are, and 
** have long been, endeavouring to accomplish the same thing by 
** another. Be pleased to tell me, now ! What did the corn-bill 
** of 1815 really aim fo ^/^/, in regard to this same currency? 
Wonid such eighty-shil/ing-price for wheat (supposing it, so at- 
tainable) have been 2i sterUng-money-price^ strictly agreeing with 
the present standard of our coins ? Reflect, but a moment, and 
yoQ must know the thing to be utterly impossible ! Would it not, 
on the contrary, have been a paper-price — a taxed-price*-and 
thereby, a depreciated^currency price ; to whatever extent such 
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** silrer vahte-price, constituting the average^price of such wheat 
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(say) in the general markets of the world ? Most undeniably, it 
must be so ! Still, try the question another way : immediately 
" repeal your corn-bill, without raising the standard of your coins ^ 
'* how would this operate ? Suppose prices thereupon come down 
^ half: naturally, the effect would be to cheapen bread to manufac- 
turers, * momentarily ' benefitting them to such extent. Bur, 
permanently^ how wonld the thing operate ? If all prices come 
down (suppose) half; would not landlords, tenants, labourers, 
&c. all feel the effect quite the contrary way ) becoming losers^ in 
fact ? whence it must next happen, all these being consumers, 
the manufacturers' momentary benefit would speedily resolve it- 
self into their fixed and permanent loss. Consequently, the only 
class really benefitted by the process would he those persons 
living on fixed-incomes, already deriving undue advantages to a 
most enormous extent. It hence becomes clear, if you practically 
reject this principle altogether^ you will have to submit in all the 
" foregoing respects (including, of course, that most valuable consi^ 
deration^ the home^priceof labour!) to receive returns of profit 
h^initely less than would be requisite to constitute mch fair re- 
muneration, to which it is not to be denied all industry and capital 
are both legally and justly entitled, upon your own bona Jide 
showing ; and from yfhxch failure of relief required, the tax-Jmr- 
ihens of the country would (in fact, luxoej become relatively increased 
^' accordingly ? A yeifurther consequence must arise, against whic^ 
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*^ you can have no denial, the direct ' starving * of your people : ex* 
" cept, indeed, by another process (which I contend, would be the 
'* right one) you come, point-blank, openly to attack the metallic- 
" standard ; and then say honestly * our .firm detehmination is 
to appreciate (legally raise the marketable-value, of) gold and 
silver against taxes, by some such operation and probable ex- 
** tent as that of putting half-sovereigns in lieu of whole sovereigns, 
" &c. ; which would at once reduce our deamess against foreigners^ 
*' with every existing burthen likewise, just 50 per cent.* Under 
** this mode, if adopted, by rendering England a comparativeiy 
** cheap country, reducing all burthens half, or 2-drds ; establish- 
ing universal cheapness as ^ equivalent,* in return ; there would 
in fact be no real sacrifice to the m^nied-classes, except so far as 
our starving manufacturers would then be justly relieved, by equal- 
izing taxes and profits; to which (equally with myself, as land- 
*^ owner) 1 must insist^ from * the corn-law principle,* upon their 
being both morally and legally entitled: thus ensuring the political 
'* salvation of our common country, which must otherwise be ine- 
vitably condemned to misery and inextricable ruin. Gentlemen ! 
** I here boldly call upon you as men of honour, of justice, of hu- 
manity, of true consistency of character and conduct ; manfullj 
to standforward in defence of your own * just ' and * upright ' prin- 
ciples : long since recorded y in the parliamentary-journals of this 
hon. House: recorded by that same comJfUly of which 1 have 
'* just been speaking ! I conjure you then to patronize, sanction, 
and enforce those principles ; on behalf of the whole agricultural, 
trading, manufacturing and commercial community ; in behalf 
of yourselves, your families, your tenantry : in short, all jour 
" trades-folk, servants, and other dependents (for none of their 
TRUE interests, can ever safely be disjoined) ; against the viru- 
lent^ unjust, most unwarrantable attack,^ which (through me) 
'* you have now had made upon those principles, by one of your 
own members — who there sits before you (pointing, to him I) but 
^' whose counter-arguments, mean personality, whose base calum- 
** nies, petty subterfuges and trifling evasions, I do all here most 
" unequivocally and resolutely defy. 

" Gentlemen of this right honorable and honorable House, yon 
'* must allow me with great and respectful earnestness to intreatthe 
'* favour of your attention to another point, intimately connected 

* I think I cannot be mistaken in the belief, that sucb an attack was ac- 
tually made of the • illiberal ' character here supposed. 
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with the former one and no less important. In defiance of the above 
rale or principle of just depreciation from legitimate taxation 
(speaking of paper» or appreciation applied to the precious me- 
*' tals) the parliament in 1810 passed a vote^ to the effect that no 
such change of value hcid been produced : in other words^ im- 
plying that labour and the products of labour, taxed (may be) 50 
or 75 per cent, really required no greater amount of price than 
" would have been requisite supposing no such taxation had rested 
" thereon !* Gentlemen, with great submission I venture to sub- 
mit (although from the bank-restriction-act then existing, the 
evil consequences of such yote could not immediately be per- 
ceived) 3 yet, after a cessation of the war which alone brought 
down English prices 30 per cent, and this again followed by the 
currency-bill of 1819 ; it subsequently led, in conj unction too 
with other matters heightening the effect, to that frightful state of 
things as lately seen exemplified in the dreadful privations of our 
manufacturing operatives and other symptoms of national suf- 
** feringand alarm, requiring no fresh specification of mine at this 
*' particular time. Gentlemen, I conclude these observations^ with 
'* only one other very short remark : by thus corifounding the neces. 
sary and proper distinctions between the terms * appreciation ' 
and * depreciation ' as here explained, we have unwittingly dou- 
bled all the fixed-burthens of the country ; actually brought 
" down labour, in numberless instances, almost below what may be 
fairly called the starvation level-price of food; given a most 
enormous bounty, encouraging foreign industry prejudicially to 
our own ; banished metallic-money (in a great degree) by de~ 
stroytng\i% intrinsic- value, among ourselves — supposing the con- 
trary, all the while : in a word, gentlemen, without the slightest 
impeachment of your most patriotic and benevolent intentions- — 
the country now stands, a/ac/ not one moment to be denied ! in a 
predicament of unexampled suffering and peril ; caused chiefiy by 
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* It b to be observed, that I am here assuming Mr Attwood's views on 
these great qnestions to be precisely correspondent with my own. Some apo- 
logy may be due from me, on this account. Admitting a few trifling shades 
of difference to lie between us, on points of detail ; I hardly think there can 
be any, where ' principle ' is alone concerned : and therefore it is, that I have 
risked the freedom of the foregoing observations. I happen moreover to 
differ with him, as to the benefit expected to result through efforts now making 
to obtain what u called, the people's charter ; a thing, in my opiuion, 
sure to end in cruel disappointment ; further aggravating general suffering, 
by reason of injudicious and ill-timed delay. 
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** by errors, certainly not your*s originally; although the glorious 
" opportunity of remedying the same, does now devolve upon you ; 
" nor little less gloriously delightful the duty of voting at the same 
" time, perfect obtwion on the past : except so far only, as regards 
'* the necessity of retaining it in full recollection for a ' beacon ' 
*^ deeply warning to posterity, against any recurrence of similar 
** evils in future." L- *r 

1 should like to know the real amount of success^ this great cause' 
of our suffering and much-injured fellow countrymen (still ' suffer^ 
ing' and * iujured ' greatly, through their own wilful blindness — 
I speak of the middling and upper classes, being all alike mis-, 
taken l) would have gained, by firmly meeting the subject fairly in the 
manner 1 have here supposed. This is what 1 should have refoiced 
to see ray friend Mr. Attwood do, on the above occasion ; in reply 
to the despicable and mean and ignorant attack bore made upon 
his unsullied integrity, persevering and unwearied benevolence, 
on occasions before referred to. It is not, however, so much to 
be wondered at that my ' friend's ' courage thus failed him ; as that a 
whole British House of Commons calling itself ' reformed,* should 
not (ifford one instance of a person capable or willing to carry ont 
the argument in its own defence, under the awful circumstances of 
their situation. Yet, Mr. Attwood 's case is not singular: I have 
myself experienced, more than once, a similar dereliction of ex- 
pected * friendly ' support 3 when ^feather even would almost have 
been sufficient entirely to turn the balance in favour of a subject, 
where ninety-nine persons out of every hundred />rq/^»ing to have 
an opinion, adopted it more from prejudice or accident than solid 
* conviction' founded on close and deliberate reflection. 

But what does this writer in the Dispatch recommend, as his pa- 
nacea for the deadly evils in question ? Hear, bis own words ; 
in order, that we may have " no mistake." After asserting boldly ^ 
that " free-banking and an extensive commerce cannot possibly sub- 
sist together ; that either commerce will be ' strangled ' by free- 
banking, or banking must be put down to preserve commerce : '* 
the article next goes on to state, following *' an entire repeal of the 
corn-laws," which laws he deems equal to " infiicting ten millions 
o-year general loss," upon the community ; *' to better the con- 
** dition of the Working-Man, would be a total extinction of 
all bank-paper, but that of the Bank of England : even that issue 
being reduced and limited strictly, to three-fourths of its present 
amount; the public sharing with the bank, in the profits of the 
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" same." [Rare profits to share with, from the bank and its thon- 
sand clerks ! Well might it proceed from the mighty intellect of 
the great Napoleon, to say — applying his remark to such writers 
as we here find in the Weekly Dispatch Newspaper,* boasting a 
weekly-sale of 57,000 copies: 'These economists would de- 
stroy any government^ (K would rather say, any natimij * though it 
were founded upon adamant ! *] But the writer still goes on — 
*' This restricting the issue of bank of England paper to three^ 
** fourths of its present amount, all other bank-paper being abso- 
*' iutely and strictly prohibited ** — under * pain of death,' we may 
suppose ; ** would reduce in an equal degree, the wages of labour 
** and the price of necessaries." [Why the wages of labour, manu- 
facturing-labour, in many instances have been reduced three- 
fourths already, since 1820: the thing wanted, therefore, is either 
a rise of wages to meet the price of necessaries, or a reduction in the 
price of necessaries to meet the already reduced rate of wages ; of 
which the parties in question, so reasonably now complain : and 
how can this be^ except by a corresponding reduction of taxation to 
be effected co-^temporaneously in the manner by me proposed ? This 
remark was written some weeks at least if not months^ before 
the late interesting report of the Manchester meeting came into my 
bands.] Again, he says,—" The repeal of the corn-laws would, 

* By this I do not mean to intimate that I consider the individaal in 
question more in error as to * principle,' than those who usnally take theargn- 
ment another way. The corn -bill from the first was a bad measure, except 
it had been accompanied with a declaration of its operation in depreciating 
the paper-currency, equal to its effect in romn^ prices ; and which, if adopted, 
woald have both relieved the corn-grower with nominally high prices, and 
the manofactnrer with really low ones. [This sounds paradoxical, but it is 
nerertheless true. Such high prices the result of taxation, are utterly incom- 
patible with a previous long wrtuaUy-exploded standard, consisting of the pre- 
doas metals.] The country are equally wrong, at this time ; both as to that 
party lu6exibly adhering to their continuance, and that other as blindly in- 
sisting on their unconditional repeal: meaning by ^ unconditional,' a still dog- 
ged adherence to the same impossibility with regard to coins. 'Us the gross 
malerolence and despicable abuse of this bnital miscreant that I here wish to 
expose, coupled with his consummate ignorancb at the same time. Could 
he have shown himself iingularly right, against multitodes obstinately and self- 
ishly opposed to him ; to his then ornbrous indignation in behalf of suf- 
ferings, susceptible of being removed : something even like respect instead 
of censure, might justly have been awarded him. But a man, so c/ariag' to 
condemn and bully others in the manner this sneaking coward does ; renders 
himseir a hundred times more execrable, showing his pretensions in point of 
wisdom arc in perfect keeping with his want of manners. 
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** wttkcuU altering materially the wages of labour, very greatly re- 
" dace the price of the working man's necessaries." Bat, I re- 
peat, what of your taxation all this while? 

The above recommendation^ ** wholly to suppress" all bank-pa- 
per in the manner before described, woald doubtless have the 
effect of reducing hotk the wages of labour (which the writer 
denies; and the price of necessaries, which he partialfy admits. 
But to what extent does he suppose, the said reduction would be 
carried ? Price, he surely must be aware, will ever depend very 
greatly upon the quantity of circulating-medium that can be en- 
couraged to exist, by means of a healthful state of credit : but tbe 
PROFIT which such price affords, will needs have reference to 
the deductions made from it ; chiefly, through direct and indirect 
taxation. As thus : if the price of necessaries (say, the products 
of land) yield two hundred millions in one year, including eveiy 
thing ; and taxes to the amount of fifty millions fall npon the own- 
ers, occupiers, labourers, traders and others connected with land : 
it may be conceived somewhat of the proportion which the latter 
(taxes) would bear to the former (namely, products) ; in respect of 
the several classes of individuals, enumerated above. If again tbe 
two hundred millions before spoken of, should from any cause 
whatever be reduced to one hundred millions, instead of two linn- 
dred ; it would amount to a truth nearly self evident, that the bur- 
then of such taxes would become relatively doubled. Could it be 
imagined, then, that any man's folly would go the extreme length 
of believing, that an effect little short of unmixed benefit could result 
from a proposal, which if acted upon to-morrow would inevitably 
have the effect of reducing prices (instead of one-half, I should ra- 
ther expect) at least four-fifths ; and, by consequence, relatively 
increasing the weight of all burthens accordingly. And this, never- 
theless, would be the undoubted result of acting upon the sugges- 
tion of a person, here presumptuously opposed to Mr. Attwood's 
experience as a merchant and banker of very first-rate character ; 
and whose real satesmanlike ability and profound penetration in 
matters of finance dependant on the currency, in proportion to 
the future respect paid him by parliament and the country, must 
very speedily determine the fate of Old England, as a nation : if 
that, indeed, can be considered otherwise than as already deter- 
mined, in the perfect certainty of her downfall; through the wretched 
policy pursued by us in these respects, during the long and dark- 
ened period of now more than three and twenty years. Yet this 
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attack on Mr. Attwood comes from a writer who, however talenied 
and in some things perhaps even to be admired: is here found so ut- 
terly conceited and full of his own senseless importance, as literally 
to know worse them nothing : having, moreover, the daring hardihood 
and unblushing effrontery to malign our noblest institutions, and 
whole bodies of individuals connected therewith : which last, still 
granting exceptionSy possess among them vast numbers remarkable 
for every virtuous and generous endowment. 1 say, his first pro- 
posal to open the corn-trade unconditionally , would lead to the effect 
of reducing prices half — highly beneficial, accompanied with reduced 
barthens ; otherwise, causing them to be doubled accordingly : and 
further I say, that to ' extinguish ' or ' curtail ' the use of bank- 
paper in the manner proposed by him, without ajiirther reduction 
of burthens; by reducing prices still so much lower, would cause 
a reduction of prices ton, twenty — nay, possibly— ^/^y, fold ; caus- 
ing a relative increase of burthens accordingly. It would, in fact, 
be tantamount to that of turning the whole country topsy-turvy ; 
either driving the people to immediate starvation, or else forcing 
them to commit excesses absolutely nothing short of the most con- 
firmed revolution. But his attacks, notwithstanding these blunders, 
are farther couched in terms so ferocious, malevolent, unjust and 
sanguinary, as to reflect equal discredit on the depravity of public 
taste, which receives it ; and the pusillanimity of government that 
can meanly tolerate its endurance, even for a single day. Under 
the strong ground of powerful and just excitement now actuating 
the public mind (for 1 will never attempt to disguise the fact, both 
as to the mischief resulting from our currency and corn-law blun- 
ders — first, by enacting those laws ; and now, as to the popular 
btind unconditional call for repealing the latter ; which, if granted, 
would inevitably incrbasb the people's sufferings, ten^fMJ: still, 
as regards the tendency of these abominable newspaper- writings ; 
what could be expected in case of a general out-break, which Hook 
forward to as certain — first, knowing the necessity there is for pe~ 
rmip/orify abating the people's sufferings, much too long trifled with 
already; and 2nd1y, conceiving ALL parties to be equally mis- 
taken, regarding the only relief required : what, I say, could be 
expected but assassinations terrific and universal, blind and indiscri- 
minate ; precisely as they were in the early part of the French re- 
volution, only about fifty years ago : all originating from * finan- 
cial* difficulties nearly similar, and long operating in both coun- 
tries to produce nearly the same results ? 
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The following may be taken as tolerably fair specimens in the 
mode of attacking the nobility and clergy, almost constantly the 
year through in the pages of that dastardly and brutal journal, the 
London Weekly Dispatch. First, as to the Clergy, In its number 
for July 15 last year, it speaks of — " Those eternal enemies of man- 
kind, called Priests.*' Sept. 30 — " The money-power is the real 
deity^ whom priests and bishops adore.*' Once more, we have an 
article headed — *' More rascaiiiies^ episcopal and clerical." [1 ask, 
is this conduct to be patiently tolerated by any government, pro- 
fessing to have institutions ; and having, moreover^ functionaries 
legally appointed to discharge certain duties, which such institu- 
tions enjoin ?] The above expressions, 1 beg also to remark, be- 
ing deliberately addressed to multitudes suffering severe, I will say 
even frequently most unjust^ privations ; who, generally, are little 
capable of discriminating between truth and falsehood ; as likely 
as not, unaided by these * libelling ' miscreants,' to ascribe the ex- 
istence of their sufferings to any cause rather than the right one; 
sometimes it is to be feared, a little too prone to imbibe groundless 
prejudices thus constantly urged upon them, decked out in alt the 
gaudy frippery of an artful meretricious style of language, better 
adapted for purposes of the most subtle and wicked deception. Now, 
for the Nobiiity: these extracts, also, being taken nearly at random 
from a few copies of this vile slanderous publication, which hap- 
pened by mere accident to come in my way. " For the character 
composed of all things sneaking, bullying, servile, presumptuous, 
and swhuUingf give me an English nobleman." Sept. 30. In an- 
other place, 1 find this language applied collectively to the House of 
Lords : " It is really intolerable to hear or read the speeches of 
these booby, thick-skulled, long-eared, coarse-hided, hereditary 
legislators." In another place, this same branch of our much- 
admired constitutional system is dignified with being termed, ^* The 
Hospital of Incurables." [Again I say, are such atrocious in- 
sults to a whole community to be tamely submitted to, by any one 
worthy the name of Briton ?] Lord Melbourne, the present pre- 
mier-minister of England, on occasion of his defending the corn- 
laws [Mind ! I am decidedly at issue with his lordship, on the score 
of their great impolicy : * proposing, in their stead, universal relief 

* Perhaps I may ' agree ' with lord Melboarnc in supporting the corn-laws, 
bad as they are ; against uncimditionally repealing them, which would be far 
worse : infinitely so to all our manufacturers, except that portion of them 
exclusively fabricating goods for foreign markets, being sometimes accounted 
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by redaciogf all burthens half ! and not less am I opposed to the 
Ti«w8 of the Dispatch, both on the currency and corn-laws ; as 

one-fifUi of the whole* If we are to anderstand lord Melbourne as wholly 
mettimg kUfaee against a change of standard (the true nature of which, few 
persons understand) I should then think our case indeed, desperate; whether 
tinik corn-laws or without them. My own undisguised opinion is (speaking 
entirely, without ill-will) that neither our noble premier, the cabinet gene- 
rally, nor the country at large, have aay clear conception in regard to the cur- 
rency ; and without which, it were quite impossible to appreciate justly the 
difficulties that surround us ; whether in the mere act of carrying on the 
business of government from day to day — a no trifling task ! whether as to 
the possibility of alleviatiog the people's sufferings, in the simple view to pre- 
serve public tranquillity ; or whether, waiving the latter, we suffer our minds 
to look a little into futurity as connected vrith the fate of other kingdoms and 
empires once great, powerful and flourishing ; though suffered carelessly, like 
oonelves, to fall into sudden premature decay. What possible notion could 
lord Melbourne have entertained, inducing him to speak of such matters as 
these, being y bry obvious ? when in truth a subject more subtle, difficult and 
obscure, never fell within the range of ministerial investigation. Such a re- 
mark coming from his high ' official ' authority, staggers and almost deprives 
the mind of its last best resource of hops ! That ministers have the fullest 
demre to do right, cannot be questioned a moment. But look whichever way 
one will, there seems only the most fearful dearth presenting itself of men 
really skilled in pure numbmatic questions. I do not by this mean your gen- 
tlemen of mere ' red-tape * celebrity (of whom, we no doubt have many such) ; 
and neither would I be thought to speak disparagingly of persons skilled in 
the management of long and intricate accounts of figures, such as most of our 
banking-houses and insurance-offices could at any time furnish most respectable 
examples : but rather statesmen, expected to be versed in the intricate question 
of money, in its liability to constant fluctuations most ruinous and awful, whe- 
ther of ai>preeiation or depreciation. So, too, of money : I speak not as the sub- 
ject of wealth itself, but as simply a * sign ' or conventional * representative ' 
thereof, the oil of the machine (as Mr. Hume emphatically expresses it) ; in- 
dispensable, however, to keep the wheels of industry in a constant and healthy 
•tate of motion : I speak of it, as that by which the operations of a great trad- 
^'^^> agricultural, commercial and manufacturing community, like England — 
in reference, moreover, to its fiscal and financial concerns are therewith in the 
highest degree connected : I speak of it, as the direct channel or medium 
through which food, clothing, comfort, contentment, the seeds of virtue and 
the righteous fruits thereof ripened and matured by the blessed influences of 
a pare and holy religion, are diffused (rather may, and ought to be, diffused) 
throogh and around the peaceful dwellings of millions upon millions of my 
fellow-subjects and feUow-men, all equally entitled to full protection and 
nurture from the laws; but which, throogh one general and unguarded over- 
sight, I am quite sure it is imposeUtle they should now enjoy. Thus, without 
the slightest wish or intention to give offence, truth compels me nnhesitdt- 
iagly to declare, that I do not believe we have an individual now living (nor 
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I have clearly made appear, already.] — I say, lord Melbourne is 
here spoken of, as having^ " leveUed his tomahawk, like an Indian 
savage,** The Magistracy y too, are usually treated with much the 
same politeness ; so, likewise, members of the House of Commons ; 
and so again are many trading companies, and individuals belong- 
ing to them : whenever it delights the fancy or otherwise suits the 
purpose of this atrocious, revolutionary, tyrannical tribunal to en- 
tertain different opinions from the parties mentioned, on ony one or 
more of the numerous passing topics of the day. 

Still, *tis from no aversion I have to any thing like free discus- 
sion (which on the contrary I approve on all subjects, when con- 
ducted in a mild spirit and with due regard to truth) that 1 have 
thus painfully dealt with great severity, to this unknown writer 

have had one since the time of Mr. Pitt, it being doub^ul even in his case) who 
deserves to rank beyond the meanest of our very humble mechanics. Think 
only of our parliamentary discussions of the past week, on voting the Address 
on the Queen's Speech : think on the subject matter of the Speech itself, in 
reference to its silently passing over the unexampled suffering of our poor 
operative-Dianufactnrers, gradually augmenting (as it has yearly) through the 
last entire three and twenty years ; that same suffering being most demoMtrabUf 
susceptible of the clearest proof, as having solely originated from our vici- 
ously deranged money-standard : think, of these things ; compare all thai wa$ 
said with all that might have been and required being said, on the occasion of 
opening one of the most awful and important Sesidons the country has ever 
vritnessed ; in regard to the cruelly wounded feelings, of our anxiously-expect- 
ant millions : further bearing in mind, that the renu^test allusion was not made 
to this most paramount of all subjects, infinitely affecting the people's welfare : 
and l^n judge (honest friends !) whether the remark going l>efore, falls too 
heavily on the lack of financial wisdom, charged not only to our past and pre- 
sent ministers ; but still more fairly, on the country generally t aad say, again, 
is the alleged want of education. Indirectly charging the existence of these 
evils to the poorer classes, any thing short of the basest slander ; as principally 
originating either from ignorance or gross neglect of all the more influentisil 
classes, the most conceited and boastful itf their own acquirements? Fbar- 

I.ES8LY I ASSERT MY OFT* REPEATED DECLARATION, THAT THE SPEEDY 
ADJUSTMENT OF OUR GREATLY DERANGED MONEY-STANDARD IS THE 
MAIN KEY-STONE UPON WHICH THE HAPPINESS OF THE PEOPLE, THE 
PEACE OF SOCIETY, THE SAFETY (NAY, ENDURANCE) OF THE ENTIRE 
DRITI8H EMPIRE HANGS 1 [Feb, 12, 18S0.] 

In reference to the above allusion to the subject of educatiou, I beg to say 
I mean nothing disrespectful or hostile to our noble home -secretary, however 
much I am compelled to question the propriety of ' forcing' the matter upon 
ministers and the parliament, at such a moment ; involving, as a necessary 
consequence in some degree, the exclusion of a question by neglecting vrhich 
the nation may soon be thrown into anarchy and most inextricable confusion. 
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in the Dispatch. It will be seen, however, as well on defending 
Mr. Attwood as other occasions, that I have in no case flinched 
from meeting' him, in * honourable ' combat ; where there was 
room left for any thing, that deserved the name of argument. So, 
again, if he had limited his strictures upon the * clergy' even to fair 
moderation (though we have no right perhaps to expect any man, 
set of men, or human institution to be absolutely perfect) 5 he cer- 
taioly would have met with from me no harsh return which, under 
existing circumstances, seemed wholly unavoidable. But his 
attacks, so utterly beyond measure and without reasonable pro- 
vocation ; could surely never have more than one base object — ^that 
of kindling a most inveterate and rancorous hatred, in the minds of 
one large portion of this vast community against another portion ; 
whose real or supposed usefulness, both law and public opinion 
have ever sanctioned in some shape, under every degree and pro- 
gress of human civilization : and which hatred, groundless and 
unsubstantial as it is, might very possibly (as in other countries) 
under circumstances by no means improbable to happen, resulting 
too from causes of particular ndS'govemment (in which the great 
body of clergy have certainly had no hand, except that of innocently 
participating in the same common oversight— which one of their 
body would as certainly have rectified, had the yillainous press 
OF England sanctioned the ' just ' principles he has been advo- 
cating) : I say, the hatred so attempted to be unjustly excited against 
the clergy might easily be turned, by very trifling accident, to the 
most revengeful and murderous account. In regard, further, 
to his total misunderstanding of the subject he thus arrogantly pre- 
tends to treat of, it were equally due to persons in high autho- 
rity to show, that they (though I still believe them all entirely 
mistaken !) are not more Uameable on that account, than our public 
news-writers ; with all their efforts making to inflame and mislead 
popular opinion, rather than furnish solid advice and information on 
matters deeply concerning the comfort and well-being oi millions. 
For example, once more : when this writer talks of * curtailing the 

* free circulation of bank-paper,' it is right he should be told what 
moderate diligence only would readily have informed him of— [See 
Mr. Robarts's valuable little work, on Banking.] the astound- 
ing PACT, that * the regular balancing of accounts on the close qf 

* each day (at the London clearing-house of bankers) bespeaks the 
' transfer of property in various ways, to the amount of Five Mil- 
' lions ; and as much as Fourteen Millions, on what are called 
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^transfer days!* And this^ though amouotiog in the entire 
year to an aggregate of property disposed of, excee^ng Fifteen 
Hundred Millions-^speaking volumes, in praise of British industry 
and commercial enterprize ! prohably does not embrace a tenth- 
part of all the mighty transactions performed through the instrument 
tality of bank'Credit, which belong to this most wonderful cum- 
raercial empire ; and which must wholly cease, deprhomg ike country 
of such credit. The danger therefore may readily be inferred, 
from listening for a moment to a project so senseless, preposterous, 
mischievous and visionary as of this writer, having the temerity 
to accuse Mr. Attwood of originating a project calculated to ' pull 
' the whole social fabric about the country's ears i ' 

Even other notions may yet be formed upon this ail-vitally im- 
portant and extensive subject, by considering the following parti- 
culars bearidg upon the counteracting influence of Peel's bill (so 
called) ; in its tendency to defeat the beneficial influence of the corn- 
bill, under a simple * recognition ' of the fact of its depredating the 
currency : thereby giving us cheapness, to that same extent. 
From Mr. Colquhoun's tables published in 1812, we learn the^ifi- 
maied value of English property of all kinds (not including her In- 
dian and other colonial possessions)^ was then rather over Four 
Thousand Millions : not of pounds sterling, mind ; but of tax, or 
depreciated, currency. Let us hence imagine, now, the quantum of 
< gold ' and ' silver ' (including bullion, in the Bank) existing thro* 
the whole kingdom — ^say, at the present time— ^as amounting to 
Forty Millions ; and this, I conceive, very considerably exceed^ 
ing the true mark. In this case, the ratio which the latter bears 
to the former sum, is as one to four hundred : showing a real gold 
and silver talue as compared with our tax or paper^price of things, 
oionly about five shillings to each and every mammal hundred 
pounds of property, estimated as above. [Gentlemen better skilled 
in figures than myself, and more accustomed to calculations of this 
peculiar kind, may find it both amusing and instructive to ascer- 
tain what exact difierent amount of per-centage there would be in 
MILLIONS, under the circumstances 1 am here contemplating.] I 
have sometimes been suspected of dealing in tfa»i^«ni/ioit, and this 
by ' currency .writers ' of deservedly acknowledged credit, from 
having heretofore estimated the rate of depreciation so high as 
50 per cent. ; and thence calling for a ' reduction of burthens * in 
that same ratio, instead of attempting to * force-up prices ' by a corn- 
bill — suppose, from forty to eighty shillings the quarter of wheat : 
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and which itself, operating to the extent required, wonld be a 
positive depreciation of our currency precisely to the same extent. 
At all events, the above single fact may be taken as perfectly am" 
clmsive in favour of my being greatly within bounds ; arguing, as 
I have now done for many years, on a supposition (constituting 
the exact basis of our corn-bill-price) of a depreciation, 10s. in the 
pound: meaning, the difference between English and foreign tax- 
ation generally ; requiring a reduction of the former openly thro* 
the standard, instead of clandestinely and ruinously thro* a corn-bill. 
Still the ' popular ' cry is (and with government, as well) ^ let us 
' hear nothing of depreciatumf* All are perfectly furious against 
each other, to obtain remuneration for labour; yet each party 
resolutely persists in rejecting the only means y by which it can be 
obtained : that is^ all aim to serve their own turn exclusively ; at 
the same time, without the slightest regard to the ruinous effect of 
his measure upon interests he blindly Jbncies are opposed to him. 
Such is the struggle, long foolishly kept alive between our agri- 
ealtnral and manufacturing classes : both with equal obstinacy re-; 
fusing to be informed that one most * efficacious * mode exists, by 
ivhich the prosperity of either party shall be rendered alike sub- 
servient and beneficial to the other. But speaking in reference to 
the supposed quantum of real depreciation that existed^ though 
commonly putting it at 50, 1 have long considered it necessary to 
take it rather at 75 per cent. ; which would only be putting our« 
selves so wuu:h lower still as to price, with foreigners : and thence, 
accordingly, rendering British manufacturing ascendancy so much 
more complete, in every market throuohodt the world ! 
This farther raising the standard of ^ appreciation ' by reducing all 
prices and burthens equally ; cannot to me (placing myself, in the 
supposed situation of a landowner) be attended with any disadvan- 
tage, if letting a farm to-day at the tax or corn-bill rent (say) of 30^. 
an acre^ I were to-morrow (under the change proposed) only to re- 
ceive 15#. (or, rather, 80 sixpences then made equal to 30 shillings 
before): so much less of slerling^money, as met the reduced 
price of produce and all burthens, whether it be at the rate of 
half or three-fourths ; however startling^ at first blush of the thing, 
such assertion may seem to be : and so^ likewise, in respect of 
funded or any other fixed income. Besides this again should 
poople'syho/ttA dread of such proposal, resulting from the blindest 
prejudice (having never carefully examined it), still prompt 
them to disregard my principle— 'that of * substituting a general 
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' hW'price^stem in Hea of the present one (so destructive, as it is 
* and must be, to our manufacturing; industry and capital) ;' I would 
then strenuously, with all respect, urge upon the unwearied con- 
sideration of government, the simple fact before mentioned (taking 
it, I admit, as an extreme point to argue from — the liability to have 
so universal a panic ' momentarily ' occurring, barely allowing its 
possibility) : namely, that to exact gold-payments onder the extff- 
ing sanction of the currency-bill of 1819, in reference to all actual 
payments — every suppasable case of buying, selling, paying or re- 
ceiving money, shows a defalcation of the means to the end (in the 
proportion before stated), of only five shillings in every 
case, where it is now conceived of * property ' to be worth a hun- 
dred pounds sterling ! And this would soon cease be viewed as a 
subject of such insuperable difficulty, could people bring their 
minds to receive (as I conceive it to be) the now obvioui truth, that 
usefulness and (consequently) ' value ' is fairly to be determined by 
comparing things with things^ which have or may have being; such 
as cloth for wheat or wheat for iron or iron for labour, and so on : 
whence the extreme absurdity, independently of numerous pofi- 
tive objections which have been shown to result from it, to think 
longerof inflexibly adhering to gold, as a^jretf or tmaA€rti&/!e stand- 
ard ; having no actual existence^ but in such proportion of about one 
to four hundred ; which is only first attainable, at enormous ex- 
pence and loss ; is subject to constant wear and tear as coin, be- 
sides the evil of temptation to being hoarded 5 and, after all, is not 
generally retainable for its main and principal uses of furthering 
objects of traffic — promoting and rewarding industry, in short : ex- 
cept under circumstances of its limitation to (or being, voluntarily, 
divided into) the very smallest portions— constituting chbapness ; 
which is the only true basis of lasting commercial (or, more properly, 
of all national and universal J prosperity/ And yet, nevertheless, 
against this, under the false and pernicious notion of promoting 
the ** prosperity of agriculture 3" we frequently hear of our first 
nobility for title and affluence, degrading themselves into the low 
and petty character of wool-jobbers and wool-sorters, running 
hard for bidding a few pence extra per pound ; and then wonder at 
the spreading of * equality ' notions and a general confounding of 
ranks. I certainly go so far with the Dispatch even, as to think 
many of our modem aristocracy by this (and other things, I could 
easily remind them of) are * woefully ' falling below the dignity of 
their once justly-admired ancestors. 
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It might further be observed of this blindly absurd prejudice 
against, and unwillingness to acknowledge^ what is called * depreci- 
atiDg ' the currency ; that the country, at this moment, besides the 
pixrUameiUaTy effort making to effect it, as I have already shown, 
through a corn-bill ; is equally strong in its endeavour practically 
to enforce the principle, in its general feeling favourable to the 
multiplication of joint-stock-banks. What does this convey but 
a tacit admission of the necessity of increased prices to meet a high 
rate of taxation ? and this, de facto, is neither more nor less 
than an effort to produce depreciation. But the m»cAi^arising out 
of it as regards ^ manufactures,' is this; that while both the corn- 
bill and our general banking-system tend to enhance prices (and, 
so far, yery properly) to facilitate the paying of taxes; the * bene- 
ficial ' process is prevented reaching the exporting manufacturer, 
whom no law of protection can serve in a degree corresponding to 
that afforded to the growth of corn (defective and even pernicious 
as that is, in permanent operation to the landed-interest itself) by 
reason of constant re-action resulting from injuries they occasion 
to manufacturers ; whose prices are ever sure to he beat down (most 
ndnousfy so, under a high artificial price of bread/ J principally thro* 
smuggling, absenteeism, and foreign cheapness ; whereas, under 
a ' uniform ' arrangement of low prices, burthens, &c. all indus- 
try and productive-capital would be benefitted, without exciting 
just cause of compkdnt or dissatis/action in cmy quarter. Out, then, 
Qpon the abominable delusion, imposed on popular credulity; 
under that present humbugs styled * The People's Charter !' What 
men reaUy want is full employment, fair wages, easy competition 
with foreigners by means of a just equalization of existing bur- 
thens with prices — and these, my proposal would ensure to them ; 
jrielding happiness and contentment, to their now half-starving 
wives and families. 

There are, besides, a great number of historical facts to prove 
that the rate of depreciation applied to money, is of late very far 
greater than has been usually supposed, whenever the subject has 
been attempted to be brought under fair discussion : the supposed 
' mischief' of which not lying in the fact itself, but in the gross 
^fiHfnmee qf denying such depreciation to have had existence! 
Thus, no longer ago than the time of Elizabeth we are informed by 
OUT historian Mr. Hume from a writer in those days, that " the 
** best pig or goose which then cost twelve-pence could, 30 years 
*' before thai, have been bought for four-pence ; a chicken cost- 
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" ing a peDDjy and a hen two^pence.** Their present price' there- 
fore, may be taken as a tolerably fair criterion of the absolute rate 
of depreciation which our currency has sustained between the two 
periods : commonly ascribed, to recent larger influxes of the pre- 
cious metals, since America was discovered ; though far more 
likely, I contend, to have resulted from three causes— war, taxa- 
ation, a vast increase of commerce ; and more than all, 1 would ob- 
serve, from' our own most untoward blindness in persisting to refuse 
recognizing so palpable and obvious and salutary a truth. If we 
allow ourselves to carry back reflection two or three centuries 
still earlier, a quarter of wheat perhaps cost six and eightpence % 
and I think %t one other period sold so low, as only three shil- 
lings and sixpence. Earlier again, we read of the price of com- 
mon day-labour being only a penny a day ) pennies, it should be 
observed being then silver, about equal perhaps intrinsically to 
what our sixpences may be worth now: and yet, it would by 
no means follow from these isolated facts alone, that people lived 
worse in THOSE days than they do at the present time. That they 
did sOf however, I believe is beyond all doubt : but the cause of 
it was no way connected with the mere matter of 'price* — the 
cheapness then, compared with otcr deamess at the present time. 
Nevertheless the thing is palpably clear to me, that while (as before 
supposed) my income arising from land or money were to be so 
reduced, I should not possibly receive any harm in common with 
all other persons equally affected. Whereas to manufactvrers now 
suffering, and to be thus relieved from half or three-fourths (as the 
case may be) of all existing burthens, with bread and other ne- 
cessaries * cheapened' in proportion : to these persons, I say, the 
benefit acquired would be such, as to exceed almost the limit of a 
man's conception : most assuredly so, if he happened not previ- 
ously to have studied the subject with very close and mature reflec- 
tion. And further, the monied-classes in England (without hav- 
ing 'tis true, as now, a * bounty ' of 50 per cent, to reside more 
cheaply abroad) would be just as rich with their halved-incomes, 
all taxes and prices with us — by the same process of adjustment y 
being then equally reduced half ; as they would otherwise have 
been with all taxes and prices alike doubled, under the restrictive 
system : supposing it to act uniformly in respect of manufacturing, 
as it doea partially in favour of agricultural, capital ; but which, 'tis 
well known it cannot do for the reasons already stated. 

I believe I have now to notice as remarkable an instance of tii- 
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ctmsisleHcif (for so, it appears to me) as any that has occurred witli- 
in mj experience and observation of parliamentary men and things. 
I mention it, in redemption of my pledge given in the early part 
of this treatise, to show that however ' mistaken ' I should find it 
necessary to prove lord Melbourne and others of our public func- 
tionaries, in their notions of the currency ; and therefore of other 
matters relating to our actually diseased condition, as a nation : 
that similar parallel instances might be adduced, from other quar- 
ters ; at least ' neutralizing' the blame which, in the first instance, 
would seem rather more exclusively attaching itself, to ministers 
themselves. We very unreasonably are apt to expect these latter 
to have better opportunities of arriving at sound conclusions in 
regard to subjects of the deepest imaginable public interest, than 
what is to be derived from the opinions of men, ranking respecta- 
bly with the classes to which they belong; and which opinions, may 
needs be assumed to carry with them proportional weight, either 
in confirmation or refutation of any alleged matters of fact, re- 
qaired for the guidance or instruction of those authorities accor- 
dingly. At our late Manchester meeting, previously noticed at 
page 74 on account of its exceedingly interesting detail of circum- 
stances, first relating to the actual state of trade generally in the 
northern districts ; and secondly, to the gloomy fact of our manu- 
factures of several kinds being in real progress of leaving the coun- 
try, establishing themselves in other parts of Europe and Ame- 
rica as well : a gentleman was mentioned in the account now before 
me, Mr. 6. W. Wood, M. P. represented as being President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in that great town of Manchester, so im- 
portant and influential for its manufacturing and commercial cha- 
racter; and who was further called vpon to * fill the chair,' on the 
interesting occasion in question. It seems then not unnatural to 
suppose that a person, placed so conspicuously as this gentleman 
was in relation to subjects prominently brought forward at the 
said Manchester meeting, at least gave the sanction of his appro- 
val to the * credibility' of statements then made : constituting the 
gronnd-work for a petition to Parliament, in behalf of repealing 
the corn-laws ; so infinitely detrimental as they are, to our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests. For myself, I have not the 
slightest doubt of the most perfect accuracy of the alleged facts ; and 
cnti Wy do I agree with the petitioners as to the great tmpoHcy of a 
co/n-bill-restriction, and the just necessity for its removal — but 
always with the proviso, of a corresponding reduction taking place 
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instantly at the same moment, of all fixed money-burthens — as 
taxes, rcots> mortgages, annuities, bills, bond-debts of every de- 
scriplion, &c. &c. ; indispensable, to render England in all respects 
(without loss, and the thing is perfectly feasible !) the cheap- 
est and most flourishing manufacturing-country, existing in 
the world. This also would give our corn-growers the opportunity 
of deriving an eqwMy remunerative rate of profit, from wheat (say) 
at forty shillings per quarter; as, under the corn- bill toith pre- 
sent burthens being continued^ could only be derived from a per- 
manent price of eighty shillings, were the latter to be so attainable. 
By this mode, we should effect the double good of reconciling the 
now * conflicting * interests of land and manufactures — including 
also that of the monied-classes,* at the same time ; it being im- 
possible for the latter to be long looked-upon as secure, while it 
can be shown the two former are liable to contingencies which 

* I here wUh to notice a casnal observation of colonel Thompson's at 
one of his recent Lectores in this connty, on the subject of uncondU'ionaUy 
throwing open the trade in corn, which wholly militates agidnst my own pro- 
posal to reduce funded-incomei as a basis for redncing all other things, and 
especially the price of food to the operaUve classes. Col. T. rested his ob- 
jection in favour of fondowners, on the following reason : It was stated by 
him that fondowners, although he admitted of late they had been gainers by 
changes in the value of money, yet they had before been losers by changes run- 
ning the other way ; whence, on a balance being struck, he contends " from 
'' a calculation he had himself been making, they (the fundowners) had on 
** the whole got less than they bargained for, by about eight millions and a 
<' half." This, however, is bnt the revival of an old objection which I had 
copiously examined and amply refuted, now many years ago. Supposing the 
objection had reference to the whole of our public debt, whereas at the most 
for the coloners argument it could only have reference to a small part ; still, 
the answer to it would be plainly and simply this : the ' principle ' of legiti- 
mate and equitable taxation ordains, that in every community each indlvidnal 
member shall be justly held assessable in his ftroperty thnmgh taxes, towards 
promoting the common welfare and good of the whole. Hence, then, I argae 
against colonel Thompson that what he considers to have been injurious and 
unjust on the side of fundowners, was neither unjust nor injorions In the 
slightest degree. They simply paid, as consumers, their equitable quota of 
taxes on such articles as they consumed ; and which, otherwise, to be paid at 
all, must have rested altogether exclusively on the producing classes. Believ- 
ing him (as I do) the sincere, warm-hearted, kind, well-intentioned friend of 
the " Working Classes," I respectfully put it to the candour of tlie gallant 
colonel to say — if he is prepared, with this explanation before him, to fUlow 
up the same style of reasoning as b^ore ? if so, I shall perhaps astonish him by 
sliowing a loss every day accruing against his eight millions and a ha^f, affecting 
industry accordingly, at a rate of One Hundred and Fifty Millions annually ! 
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muiif sooner or later^ inevitably determine the ruin of both parties. 
But the extraordinary circumstance 1 here wish to mention, is this : 
on looking through the discussions in the House of Commons on 
moiring the Address to her Majesty, in acknowledgement of the 
speech, in the usual forms ; I find in the honorable Seconder of the 
address (as given in the Courier of Wednesday evening, Feb. 6.) 
the name of Mr. G. W. Wood (the same person, 1 presume, before 
mentioned) as so presiding at the meeting at Manchester, in the 
manner already stated. This deputed advocate, to represent and 
enforce on the serious notice of government the deeply depressed 
state of the manufacturing-interest, from facts adduced in that 
behalf at Manchester, is reported to have spoke as follows : — " The 
" commerce of the north of England, was in a saiisfactory state." 
Here then is one broad assertion, admitting of no other construc- 
tion than what is decidedly opposed to all the ctfunter-facts pre- 
Tionsly ushered through the country, clearly substantiating in most 
decisive terms and authorized by evidence the least equivocal, 
a state of things at utter variance with the declaration so made 
by Mr. Wood, on opening one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant Sessions, certainly of any that has yet occurred within my own 
recollection of matters cognizable to a British House of Commons. 
** The honorable member next referred to some documents, to shew 
** the increase of our manufactures and exports.*' These, in their 
superficial aggregate all tend to raise a belief in the minds of un- 
reflecting persons, in a very great degree stultifying the whole of tho 
statements, before made at Manchester ; proving, as they do to my 
mind^ the trade generally to be in a depressed, indeed almost 
' hopeless, ' condition. But I have before argued the case from this, 
in connection with our existing corn and currency-laws, as may be 
seen on referring back to pages 74, 80, 89, &c. ; in short, generally 
through the whole work. Another thing, too, is particularly strik- 
ing in this gentleman's speech, describing *' the increased export 
(if cotton yam upon the average of four years last past, as being 
at the rate of 24 per cent; " and this, to illustrate the sound- 
ness of his previous position, that * the commerce of the north of 
* England was m a satisjuctory stale.* The singularity of the case, 
however, lies in the fact (and a most important and awful one, it 
certainly is) that the Manchester Chamber of Commerce stated 
this very item as strongly conclusive to the contrary inference, of 
the retrograding state of trade : inasmuch as this same yarn is 
now sent abroad to be manufactured by foreigners into goods of va- 
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rious sorts, in order afterwards to be re-sold in England as well as 
in foreign markets, to the entire prejudice of our own people itt 
the more mature branches of British manufacture : and of wbieh 
the growing evil will be strictly commensurate with the increoaed ev- 
port of this very yarn, in respect of which the same gentleman 
(a confessedly ' experienced ' and ' scientific ' British merchant)', 
thus lavishes his ilUtimed encomiums: in representation of the 
interests of '* a large manufacturing-district," with which he here 
boasts himself as "being highly connected!" I would hence 
put it then to the good sense of the country, to consider the awh^ 
wardness of position in which our ministers are placed by rea- 
son of such discrepancies in two accounts laid before them : first, in 
regard to the allegations put forward at Manchester, as the rea- 
sonable ground of their petition for a repeal of the corn-laws (for 
which, under the conditions before stated — but, not otherwise!-— 
I am myself an uncompromising advocate); and, secondly, from 
comparing those Manchester claims — genuine, sound and rational, 
as I firmly believe them to be ; with the counter-statements exhibi- 
ted by the aforesaid honorable speaker, on his appearance before 
the country as a parliamentary-representative for the very same 
district, to which such anti-corn-law-petition more especially 
refers. I would here say, then, in justice to the difficnlties of the 
ministerial-office, that in my humble estimation one single occnr- 
rence of the nature and character of this described, goes a long way 
indeed to exonerate our cabinet from any p^iTiicwlHr charge of Name ^ 
whatever disappointment the Manchester petitioners should experi- 
ence in their anxious hope and expectation of relief, through a re- 
peal of the justly obnoxious com^laws; i. e. to the extent of coupling* 
such repeal with a uniform corresponding reduction of all exist- 
ing burthens, in the manner and to the extent before described. 

I observe also from this very speech of Mr. Wood's, Sir Robert 
Peel took instant occasion to argue in favour of continuing the 
corn-restriction, against manufacturers ; further alleging, that our 
* exports ' are greatly increasing : but, at the same, time artfully 
or ignorantly or deceptively evading the question as to the rate of 
price being * remunerative' or not, to our present swarms of ma- 
nufacturing-operatives ; all but starving and driven madly to des- 
peration, by the shameful manner in which their interests have 
been now so long neglected. I wish to ask this consummate cox- 
comb—this worst and greatest enemy our unhappy country ever 
had, a plain question : grounded upon the fact of his own vast for- 
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tune being accumulated from the profits of cotton-goods chiefly, 
at an average of prices prevailing generally at the period when 
SQcb fortune was made; and before h\s Juial currency-bill was 
enacted, in 1819. 1 have heard it said (of coarse, I do not vouch 
for its literal truth as to amount) that he possesses in monied-in- 
come £60,000 a year, and from land £10,000 a year, additional. 
Now compare (he price of these same cotton goods generally at pre- 
sent, with their price (say) 30 years ago; and then ask this con^ 
sertaiive personage, one plain simple question : ' How many extra 

* days* labour wili ii now require to raise sufficient in taxes, to pay 

* Sir Robert Peel*s said income of £60,000 a year?' This I con- 
ceive may easily be obtained, by any gentleman practiced in trade; 
thereby giving a pretty tolerably correct view of the relative con- 
dition of our operative weavers, spinners, &c. now and at the for- 
mer period : recollecting further, that six or eight weeks ago the 
price of wheat in some of our provincial markets was very near, if 
not quite, ninety shillings a-quarter. I have said, 1 cannot see the 
slightest reason to question the perfect accuracy of statements before 
made, to the effect that manufactured cotton-goods had so fallen 
m price Ibpercent^ whence it would alone follow that * wages' are 
lower by 3-4ths ; nor is this the tvorst of the operation, as regards 
the recent suffering in those districts. The following, just copied 
from a provincial paper, may serve to convince this roost blindly 
obstinate and infatuated individual, of the state qfj^iing in the 
city of Norwich at this time : arising, I will confidently assert, from 
a condition promoted, if not engendered by, a course of measures 
still justly claiming himself for their chief friend and patron. I have 
beard, moreover, that Norwich at present contains some thousands 
of operatives whose wages average less than six shillings a- week. 
Still, let me not be considered here offering myself an * apologist ' 
for a species of conduct which I should have great difficulty in 
assigning a justifiable motive for, almost under any possible cir- 
cumstances: if for no other reason at least for this, the moral 
certainty involved in it — that, let what would be the result — it 
could not fail of 'aggravating' the sufferings of these unhappy 
and misguided men, to a most nnmeasurable extent. I therefore 
consider them, under all possible views, objects oideep commisera- 
tion and the sincerest pity. My own firm and unalterable conviction 
is, founded upon more than twenty years' close and indefatigable 
study (for all the evils now complained of, 1 very Xon^ foresaw and 
warned the country of them, before they came to pass — suggesting their 
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proper remedy !) that even yet, they are susceptible of ahmosi 
immediaie relief. Nevertheless, this relief is no otherwise to be 
effected than by striving peaceably to overcome groundless and 
uncharitable prejudices : from which it unhappily prevails, that no 
two individuals can well agree, as to the precise cause of mischief 
or the remedy required for it ; while, of the people's *' misery * as a 
FACT, it is now so perfectly ascertained that none but persons of 
ignorant or brutal minds can presume to treat the subject other- 
wise than with most deferential and persevering anxiety. 

Norwich, Feb. 16t^, 1839. *' The people's Charter-men in this City have 
commeDced arming tbemaelves, in right good earnest Up to Wednesday 
last, we understand that no less than 68 pikes havc^ been sold amongst them. 
They are about 18 inches long, so that they can be carried in the bosom ; with 
a sort of knife at the end of them, for the parpose of cutting horses' reins : 
anticipatiDg, we suppose, that they ^ill corac in contact with the military. A 
club is established for the purchase of these, to which every member sub- 
scribes Id. a week ; the price is about 8d. or 9d. and as they pay for them by 
their subscriptions, a raffle takes place to see who is to be first supplied." 

I must needs say, out of respect to Manchester, there never was a 
worse defence made in behalf of. any great cause infinitely con- 
cerning the welfare of millions, than in this of their unfortunate ad- 
vocate, Mr. Wood 3 * and never a more paltry advantage taken of 
it, than in the recent conduct of Sir Robert Peel. At the same time 
it behoves all our anti-corn-law gentlemen to be well assured, that 
if ever they expect to obtaiti that relief, which now for upwards 
of twenty years 1 have strenuously been contending they are poli- 
tically and equitably (nay, 1 will even go the length of saying, te^ 
galfyj entitled to ; they must earnestly seek it as manufacturers 
identifying themselves with, and not opposing^ the landed-interest ! 
Rightly and nationally considered, these two great bodies cannot be 
viewed separately : that which really constitutes the welfare of one 
will always reciprocally affect the other, be it either for good or 
harm. So that if at any time collision should exist between the two, 
we may safely infer some moral disorganization in the monetary sys- 
tem, accounting for the evil ; requiring to be first adjusted and set 
right, before things can proceed for the general convenience and 
well-being of the whole. My own decided and never-yet-dispraoed 
opinion is, that all our evils are clearly traceable to a deranged 

* It is a little curious that my previous remarks on Mr. Wood's conduct 
were both written and set in type, before I saw or heard one word in notice of 
them by his northern constituency. IlIi^ feeling it has excited, I since learn, 
turns out precisely to hava been that 1 should natandly have expected. 
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State of the currency : wholly resultingyrom universal oversight of a 
Ifitng-staDclingy deep-seated, latent disease; reflecting nothing in 
the slightest degree base or dishonourable^ whether in the govern- 
ment or individuals : however much it is to be regretted, and per- 
baps not wholly to be considered yree yrom blame , in that so few 
persons have been found to * grapple' firmly with the difficulties 
of the question itself. This reluctance once got over, and all viru- 
lence of party.feeling laid aside, I feel perfectly assured that our 
course of recovery lies straight before us ; being not only practi^ 
cable but moreover simple and eojy, almost beyond belief. No one 
can more heartily deplore than I do, the * fruitless ' result of lord 
Brougham's labours and Mr. Yilliers's to obtain a fair hearing for 
manufacturers, both in the house of lords and house of commons. 
From the very few remarks I could discover made in the former at 
all referring to the currency, nothing could be more perfectly con- 
clasif e in determining the total want of information, that still pre- 
vails respecting it. And in this I am bound to mention the names 
of the duke of Wellington, lord Melbourne, and lord Brougham : 
the last of whom, however (from his excellent feeling displayed to- 
wards the petitioners, his great mildness of temper in the debate, 
and more than all his noble generosity and candour in openly con- 
fessing his supposed former errors, on that great question— tho' in 
this he charges himself with greater blame, than the case really re- 
quires !J is altogether raised in my respect and estimation, some- 
thinglike the rate of ten thousand per cent. 1 here exceedingly 
regret the necessity, for making this remark. But my honoured 
' friend,' no longer able to make his own defence — was not then to 
be deserted : of the * good old king,' 1 well knew his worth ; and the 
unmerited abuse of both, stung me to the heart's core. Others 
too had closed their account, so far as it well concerns Us : after 
which, we seldom have much more to do (for our own credit) than 
to copy their virtues if they had any, or else to pity them if they had 
not : I would freely have ' fought ' for lord B, under similar provo- 
cation. Mr. Villiers's speech also was masterly in its kind, to the 
extent to which it went; pleading in behalf of the petitioners' ji»< 
dasm to being heard: and admirably was it supported, by the right 
honourable President of the Board of Trade. Though it must still 
be added on the same side, that to abrogate the corn-laws without 
an adjustment of burthens through the standard, would 
greatly increase instead of diminish the people's sufferings / W hereas, 
accompanying one with the other, would give all parties cheap bread 
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and taxes reducedhal/y both at the same time. Opposing, then, this 
assertion to Sir Robert Peel's childish sophistry — mere flimsy j^r- 
gon — about * public-faith,' &c. ; I boldly challet^e him to the proof, 
that any valid objection can be shown to lie against it. On the 
score of what he pretends to call keeping faith with the public 
creditor, 1 ask him to point out the difference between taxing him 
50 per cent, through a corn-bill, for the purpose o{ enabling him to 
paiy certain burthens ; and reducing his income half fas part of those 
hurthensj giving him corresponding cheapness of all things, in 
return ? This constitutes the whole ' gist ' of the dispute dividing- 
the manufacturing and agricultural classes, at this very time. If 
it hejraudulent to reduce funded-incomes * openly' by my pro- 
posal (which I confidently deny), it must needs be at least equally 
fraudulent to effect it * clandestinely ' by creating or upholding* 
artificial prices, whether through a corn-bill or other legislative 
enactment in any way : for I have abundantly proved beforehand, 
that every operation of * legitimate' taxing is of itself de facto, 
applied to paper-currency, an act of dbpreciation strictly fair 
and equitable ; except it had been claimed a priori, that f undown- 
ers were legally held exempted flrom the operation of a comJnlUprice 
of com, and so further in respect of taxes on enery other consumable 
article, A stronger fact against his own theory of what is called 
maintaining public faith> need never be adduced than Sir Rt. Peels' 
mode of dealing with the corn question furnishes on the late Man- 
chester petition. I now leave him to get out of his * dilemma,' 
with the best grace he can. 

I proceed somewhat reluctantly, to notice with nnreaerved free- 
dom the speeches of the three noblemen mentioned on the other 
side, in refsrence to certain actions upon the currency cansing- 
those fluctuations of price, of which they severally complain ; and 
which are usually admitted, on all hands, to be highly injurious : 
although, as I have repeatedly shown already, they have little or 
no bearing on the causes to which they are mostly ascribed. Their 
chief origin lies rather in the constant effort injuriously making, 
from perfectly misconceiving their nature, to impede or violently 
thwart the natural working of those inherent laws or principles by 
which all money-transactions whether on a great or small scale, 
require invariably to be regulated ; as well to ensure the lasting 
greatness and prosperity of states, as of the portions or masses of 
.ndividuals of which in the aggregate such states are composed. 
\nd so exquisitely important is a right understanding of this difli- 
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colt, bighl J complex, and (nnskilfally handled) most perilous sub- 
ject of monejy both practically and theoretically viewed ; that were 
England, nnder a state of crude half-formed opinions, presnmptu- 
eosly to indulge in legislative * experimentalism,' respecting it ; 
she would merit comparing with the conduct of a person, who 
knowing nothing of newly discovered gas-agencies in mechanism, 
the nature of safety-valves, or the liability to explode from over- 
pressure ; should yet, in the madness of his proud conceit, resohUefy 
ituUt on navigating one of our largest built steam-vessels (sup- 
pose) across the Atlantic : . thereby, endangering the lives and pro- 
perties of every one whose misfortune it was to happen to be on 
board. In the house of lords Feb. IS, alluding to lord Brougbam*s 
observations on the currency, incidental to his presentation of the 
Manchester petition, lord Melbourne (the actual prime-minister of 
Borland !) thence took occasion to remark : — ** The noble and 
" learned lord referred to the circumstances of * tampering * with 
** the currency, as tke cauie of many of the evils which had taken 
** place during the great revolutionary war of last century." To 
this, lord Melbourne replies — " No doubt, the depreciation of 
** the currency was a very unfortunate circumstance ; but it must be 
*' borne in mind, that a country eouid never return from war to 
** peace prices, without some occurrence of that nature.^'' May I 
first be allowed to ask what his lordship means by the words, * of 
that nature?* If, as I suspect — ^ascribing to them, any meaning 
at all — they bear allusion to the previous word * depreciation,* 
i. o. of paper; his lordship roust then pardon me in saying, that to 
a person who at all reflects, the ^ obvious' effect on currency by a 
*• return from war to peace," would be the direct contrary of what 
be here supposes : and that, at the period especially referred to, 
an almost immediate appreciation took place, exceeding thirty 
percent; thereby instantly adding just so much to the weight of 
pre-existing burthens, abstracting from the profits of labour in like 
proportion. This formed the basis of the corn-bill-restriction en- 
acted in 1815, obviously intended to countervaii the 'ruinous* 
effect of such appreciation, by the naturally spontaneous fall of 
prices which then suddenly took place. But his lordship speaks 
of such depreciation during the war^ as being ** a very unfortunate 
circumstance.** Whether it was unfortunate or not, how (under 
the situation of the country — and I offer the remark as well in 
reference to both these noble lords, as the people generally who 
advocate the same belief — how, 1 ask) was it to have been pre- 
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veDted ? with the prospects of the times such, as to render the con- 
tinuance of the war then wholly beyond a doubt. So, also, as 
to the notion of ** tampering*' with the currency — irAo/, does it 
mean ? There is no term less understood, or generally more mis- 
applied. It is, I believe, usual to refer it to the passing of the 
bank-restriction-act in 1797 : how utterly ignorant and absurd, is 
this \ It no doubt gave an expansive action to the currency : but, 
was there no occasion for such expansion ? oh, but — say they — 
thence came depreciation, and therewith our ruinously high pri- 
ces. [It should in justice be remarked, this is a ' commercial ' 
view taken of the subject perhaps rather more than an ' agricul- 
tural ' one; to say the least, both parties are equally involved ia 
blame.] You mistake the thing, I answer : depreciation openly oe- 
knowledged means low prices, but under a new name. The mischief 
was not in the * fact ' of our currency being depreciated — nomi- 
nally raising prices only to meet taxation, thereby giving compen- 
sation to industry and a fair return for capital employed : but in 
men's besotted ignorance — first, in denying a principle both pal- 
pable and infinitely bene6cial ; and, subsequently, in confounding 
it with a metallic-standard, virtually long exploded : whence alone 
it followed, that prices before intrinsically low regarding * pro- 
duce,* became suddenly enhanced compared with other countries ; 
acting as a ' bounty ' against home-industry y variously inducing ca- 
pital to seek investments abroad ; and which, further coupled 
with the injury of the corn-laws, constitutes the main grievance 
whereof our manufacturers, with most perfect reason, now com- 
plain. In fact, there was no possibility by which it could be 
prevented; nor could any good have resulted from it, had the 
case been otherwise. Still, wishing to express myself with great 
deference at the same time, I must yet further be allowed to ask — 
in what respect such ' depreciation' of the currency, is to be con- 
sidered so unfortunate? Was it unfortunate^ that capital bene- 
ficially employed in furthering the object and useful results of 
industry, the constant increase and diffusion of national wealth ; 
indispensable to the payment of taxes, providing fleets and armies, 
with other means of necessary and just defence; should be fur- 
nished with power^ requisite to accomplish the end in view ? Hav- 
ing certain obligations lying on us, inseparable from a state of war ; 
in the face, too, of determined and inexorable foes ; a state of things, 
in short, which did not admit of flinching: was it * unfortunate' 
that compensating prices should hence prevail, adequate to meet 
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laxation ? and by which process of healthjvi depreciation alone it 
happened, that the war terminated (as it did, in necessary conse- 
quence) by the surrender of Paris to British valour and British 
industry -, followed by the abdication of Napoleon and the final ter- 
mination of the contest, in 1814. Tho* completing our deliverance, 
by means of an expanded or (more properly speaking, deprecicUedJ 
currency; this, the next moment, involved us in new prospects of 
even greater ruin, by reason of our noit-recognition of the forego- 
ing very just and necessary principle of depreciation, from taxing : 
thereby throwing, much more exclusively (through false notions 
of upholding what is called public faith) the weight of our bur- 
thens on productive capital ; which burthens, had previously been 
shared with tolerable fairness by the whole community. Besides 
greatly defeating our corn-laws (well intended, so far, to trade and 
agriculture) the mischief has at length fallen with accumulated, 
now almost overwhelming and intolerable force, on certain of our 
manufactures; those especially, heretofore fabricated more ex- 
pressly for foreign markets. Upon the whole, therefore, 1 think it 
amounts clearly to this : while two modes ostensibly exist, whereby 
capital and industry may be properly remunerated — first, a uuiform 
rise of prices adequate to taxation direct and indirect, bearing on 
all commodities, and which (confining the remark to paper-money) 
itself constitutes depreciation ; second, a uniform reduction of tax~ 
ation and all tax^omputed burthens (being appreciation, in regard 
to metal) in such a ratio and by such a mode as shall enable En- 
glish prices, compared with foreign ones, naturally to find their pro- 
per level ; both may be resolved into one simple operation : raising 
prices being virtually to reduce taxes, reducing taxes virtually to raise 
prices; each instantly effected, by raising the price of o old \ Lord 
Melbourne speaks * lightly * of these matters ; says they are ** very 
obvious," having been ** repeated over and over again.*' On the 
strength of this belief, he peremptorily shuts the door against 
all friendly and confidential communication ; thus compelling me to 
annoaoce openly, that the clearly and essentially distinct meaning 
of the widely opposed terms fl^^-preciation and (2e-preciation — fur. 
Dishing the only sound principle upon which, after all, the means 
of sammg the empire can be fairly argued (and this, too, speaking of 
all oar highest state-authorities !) even down to the present time, 
is utterly confounded and misunderstood. At the instant of their 
deprecating depreciation they seem not the least to be aware, that 
by the very support they now give (in defending the corn-laws), 
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(hey are indirectly sanctioning the principle; after having for more 
than twenty years thus openly condemned it, in sundry solemn 
acts of deliberative legislation. Hence, thousands of honest in- 
dustrious capitalists have been wholly ruined, millions of valuable 
operatives reduced nearly to the starvation-point in respect of di- 
minished wages, manufactures expelled to the rival enrichment of 
foreign -states, the entire country being placed in a state of peril 
awfully frightful to contemplate ! The noble lord may affect to 
shelter himself, as in his reply to Mr. T. Attwood before noticed, 
voder a notion of the house of commons (or even say, the country 
generally) being adverse to enqtury^ respecting the currency ; so 
conceiving it nothing behoves him, to trouble himself about it. I 
must here take leave to differ very widely, upon this point. What 
has negligence in other quarters (culpable, more or less) to do 
with the real facts of the case in this— i. e. with his lordship's yo-> 
luntary and now clearly-established * ignorance,' respecting them ? 
Does his lordship mean too, by the above remark, that in matters 
of the gravest state-policy, before a principle is to be adopted or 
rejected by government, the people * are expected to declare previa 
' ously their sovereign wiU and pleasure^ respecting it ? ' In one 
way, this no doubt may be a pretty new sort of doctrine for minis- 
ters to lay down : there being at once a perfect end of all official 
responmbiliiy ; though I think it would soon be thought of all offi- 
cial tuefiUnesi^ in a like degree. I do not recollect a ( seemingly ) 
better * feeler ' thrown out, favouring ministerial delinquency on the 
one hand or democratic eneroaehment on the other, than is fur- 
nished by the laconically evasive answer I have just been noticing, 
lam sorry to bo driven to the unavoidable expediency of adopting 
this unusual mode of writing, in allusion to the conduct of indivi- 
duals ; who, in the dificuli discharge of their public duties, are 
often entitled to much forbearing consideration. But here is an 
exception, to most ordinary rules. I have been labouring nearly 
one entire quarter of a century at an amount of personal sacrifice, 
that to a person unacquainted with the nature of the subject, would 
hardly at first sight seem credible : and for what or on whose 
behalf, have I done this > Not to gain wealth or acquire popularity 
myself f he who seeks the former meiy flatter prejudice, not oppose 
it; may caver ignorance, but let him not unravel nor think to cor- 
rect it. With perfect confidence then, I answer, 1 labour thus for 
the most numerous as well as useful body, in all communities — the 
great mass of our working classes : from whom, I neither can 
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hope nor eipect any thing in return. For these persons 1 labour, 
more exchuioefy than all others : because, from the nature of their 
dailj occupations, they are least capable of making good their own 
jost cause of complaint. Though usually the first to suffer, they 
always are the last and least likely to obtain effectual, relief: inas- 
mach as when labour (which may be termed the poor man's stock 
m trade) fails in demand, having few resources remaining behind, 
their case will in consequence be ^ deteriorated ' proporlionably. 
The labouring classes suffer, not only from any little want of fore- 
•if[^bt or discretion of their own ; but from the losses, the impru- 
dencies, the ruin, the misfortune of all above them : the broken 
farmer and bankrupt shop-keeper, the peer or the squire or hono- 
rable banker, reduced Xi^ unmerited want and poverty by this most 
iniquitous and cruel law— -the currency-bill of 19, are each of them 
naticnal^s well as individual evils ; eventually sure to fall down upon, 
cripple and abridge further the comforts of * working men :' who 
thence ought to be considered^ objects of the deepest commiseration ! 
But particularly as regards Sir Rt. Peel, what possible excuse can 
be found for him ; who is here proved * ignorant* as any post, re- 
specting matters upon which he conceived himself to have been 
more than ordinarily enlightened ? What can extenuate his officii 
oliy rejecting information ; proffered to him repeatedly with every 
mark and feeling of personal respect, as well as patriotic sense of 
dnty towards the nation : — I repeat the question, how dare this con- 
ceited purse-proud upstart, setting all gentlemanly feeling and 
proper courtesy quite out of view, to treat with rude insulting 
contumely, information which it was his bounden duty to have 
received thankfiiify : as a means of enabling him to make some 
* tardy ' reparation, for the numberless mischiefs in which his blind 
and incorrigible obstinacy had mainly contributed to implicate his 
unhappy country ? As one instance, establishing the utter falla- 
cionaness of * principle ' on which his vile currency-bill rests ; I 
wish here to remark — that, supposing (what, I admit is not likely 
wholfy to occur) all our public stock-holders, in virtue of authority 
given to them by the bill of 1819, determined in one united effort to 
realize their capital in gold, of the present standard ; and assuming 
further, as 1 have done before, the actual amount of gold existing 
to be FORTY millions : it would require just twenty times as nmck 
as conid be obtained^Jbr thai one single purpose only! In other words, 
barring the plain * impossibility * the supposition involves, it would 
render the whole country ostensibly bankrupt, twice ten times told: 
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would rain our banks, stop all traffic, entirely paralyze industry; 
in short, would revolutionize and turn the country completely 
topsy-turvy. Besides, carrying out his ' principle ' of cash-pay- 
ments into universal application, would establish a deficiency qfjhnr 
hundred to one against the power of effecting its intended object ! 
Yet this is the man practically to deny depreciation^ to set himself up 
for a * conservative ' leader, in defence of the corn-laws and to 
protect the landed-interest : whose very money-bill if enforced to- 
morrow would ruin every farmer, and soon bring the landlord to 
want a shirt to his back. Still, ignorantly or stupidly or disho- 
nestly (terms, often not inapplicable to highly-polished acquire- 
ments) he pretends to rebut Mr. Villiers's manly and humane de- 
fence, in behalf of operative manufacturers ; by asserting, that our 
' yearly amount of exports is in reality not diminished.' A fig, 
for his objection I I will give him the full benefit of it, in any way 
he likes : saying at the same time, however, it goes for nothing to 
meet the grand * principle' contended for, that profit on capi- 
TAL may nevertheless be therewith annihilated; and wages, in 
millions of instances, be reduced to nearly the starvation-level ! 
With the aid of our extended and infinitely improved machinery 
of late years, it need not be denied that our exports Are greatly in- 
creased ; I will even allow, in whatever ratio he supposes. [In my 
letter to lord Gooderich (published in 1828) it was proved^ under 
the then state of our currency, that such must be the case: greatly 
adding to our impoverishment ^ notwithstanding.] To a person in- 
clined to prevaricate or deal in sly evasions, this fact may afford 
something like a conclusive argument in favour of Sir Robt. Peers 
* denial,' that manufactures are decreasing as to quantity or in the 
real amount of value sent abroad. But 1 have already shown, re- 
peatedly, many years ago, that with prices every year being redu- 
ced from various causes connected with the currency, the profits 
of labour (in shape of wages) will gradually diminish, compared 
with taxes, as the quantity of goods exported comes to be so in- 
creased. So again, in 1827, in the case of unhappy Ireland, aris- 
ing from the same cause, I shewed that every year more cattle 
and other provisions must be exported to this country, making 
good money-obligations — as of rents, taxes, and other matters 
(not forgetting Mr. O'Connell's ' patriotic' income of £20,000 a- 
year, for public services imagined to be performed by him); whence 
a person might as well infer, that each individual was enriched 
by sending away (suppose) two bullocks instead of one, two hogs 
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instead of one, two quarters of corn instead of one ; all of which 
vould go to swell the amount of exports, possibly benefitting the 
merchant-capitalist and English consumer; though unquestion- 
ably adding still further to the miseries of the poor Iriuh * pro- 
ducer,' the longer this wretched improved-system is thus wickedly 
continued. And the thing is precisely similar in respect of our 
foreign export-trade, affecting manufactures. A British merchant, 
iDdeed, who looks only to one-sided facts like the above — the 
amount of goods sent abroad ; may readily argue himself into a 
belief, and as readily persuade our one-sided reasoners and half- 
blinded statesman like Sir Robert Peel to believe, that our ma- 
Dufacturing operatives are benefitted by working twelve hours 
at the price of four, or by making three pieces of goods instead 
of, and at the former pricf of, one piece 5 because the amount of 
goods exported shall really thus increase. This however is con- 
ceding much more to Sir Robt. Peel's side of the argument, than 
the case fairly warrants. 1 do not myself believe for one moment, 
that our manufactures are now in the same demand with foreigners ^ as 
they were some ten or twelve years ago : grounding this opinion 
upon what I saw myself in America, as stated at page 25-6; upon 
the most undoubted facts since brought to light, in this country — 
1st, in the extensive export of our machinery both admitted and 
encouraged by parliament — not, that I apprehend with our present 
gold standard it could have been prevented) ; 2ndly, from well au- 
thenticated statements, recently made by our Chamber of Com- 
merce in Manchester ; and 3rdly, from my own long-established 
theory on the subject of currency, since practically confirmed by 
numerous facts which no reflecting person has yet attempted to re- 
fute. Hence, then, I here enter my solemn protest against the vile 
and wicked sophistries, such as those above noticed : for the base 
purpose (what else ?) of stifling fair enquiry ; maintaining, at all 
hazard, the diabolical enforcement of gold-payments ; and, still 
worse, forcing a monopoly of grain to enhance prices ruinously to 
. manufacturers ; when otherwise every good may be obtained, avoid- 
ing aU the eoiL Though decidedly * opposed ' myself, to an uncon- 
diiionai free trade in corn (that is, unaccompanied with a corres- 
ponding reduction of all burthens at the same time, thence doing 
away the necessity for restriction !) I yet sincerely hope, that the 
manufacturing body throughout England, will never — on the above 
principle^rcst satisfied or cease to demand relief, to the full extent 
which they arc both legally and morally entitled to ! Inasmuch as 
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I am ready to contend (with no interest myself^ but in the soil), 
that to me it can produce no possible disadvantage — except pay- 
ing a little dearer proper tionably for some few maoufactured and 
foreign articles, than I now do — to the just relief of <mr own peoj^e! 
wheat being allowed to sell one- half or three-fourths lower than 
it does, burthens beiii^ regulated proportionably : whereas, to the 
present starving manufacturer, it would be restoring to him his 
former (long lost) comforts ; rather benefitting the com^grower, 
somewhat at the same time. All in short, in respect of corn, 
would be as well off with wheat selling (say) at a forty or even a 
twenty-shilling-price, per quarter — rents, taxes, &c. all equally 
reduced comparatively ; as we should be, under the selling.price of 
eighty shillings contemplated by the corn-bill of 1815, burthens 
BiiW remaining as they are. Lord Melbourne asks, 'how is this to 
be effected ? ' I will answer the noble lord*s question, with perfect 
satisfaction, all in proper time — that is, when I see it likely to be at- 
tended to. Bnt the fact is, and 1 speak it with heartfelt regret far 
more than in anger, though with no slight prooocation at the same 
time ; bis lordship, like all other noblemen (I think I may safely 
say without one single exception, equally including advocates as 
opponents of the corn-laws ; is at present too uninformed upon the 
subject, and withal too prejudiced and too conceited, to compre- 
hend the plainest answer that the plainest language could convey 
to him, as the present strictures clearly prove. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the scandalous neglect and detested cruelty to the * operative- 
manufacturer,* with which this great and difficult subject has hi- 
therto been treated (quite uninteniionally so, I am free to admit) ; 
not only by government but aU influential classes, taking the country 
through/ The following note, will partly explain what I mean.* 

* Mr. Tookb, and Mark Lake Express for Jane 4, 1838. 

Page 8, Editor* $ Remarks. " Fifteen years ago, when Mr. Tooke first pub- 
Ushed his book on High and Low Prices, we made it our Horn- Book upon 
that subject. A considerable degree of attention directed to the subject, and 
the experience of the period since elapsed; have fully confirmed ns in the 
principles we there found laid down. The anticipated rise in the price of 
bread-corn this season is likely to add another proof, if more were wanting, of 
the correctness of Mr. Tooke's opinion, that neither war, nor peace, nor cur- 
rency, govern prices, but that they are regulated by demand and snpply onlff," 

We liave here a most pernidoas book perniciously recommended, withoot 
the slightest exception penonaUy either to the author or his well-intentioned 
admirer. But the truth is, if we wish our traders, farmers, labourers, me- 
chanics and operative manufacturers, to obtain adequately compensating pro- 
fits and wages ; the doing so, is utterly incompatible with PeeFs Bill. 
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Lord Melbourne further goes on to say — ** It must be borne in 
*' mind, that a country caM never reiuru from war to peace prices 
" without some occurrence of that nature." Of what nature, does 
the Doble lord mean ? He bad been speaking in the same breath, 
of depreeiaium as a very * unfortunate ' occurrence (taking up the 
words, after lord Brougham) *' during the great revolutionary tear of 
last century :" and now he mentions it (i« e. depreciation) as tnct* 
demtai only, to a ** return from war to peace." Whereas, had his 
lordship been fortunate enough to bestow ever so Jew hours* close 
reflection on the subject ; or, by virtue of bis high office, bound in 
duty so to do, bad he condescended to receive complacently the 
labours of others having leisure and inclination to investigate the 
principles of this ail-vital question, which 'tis evident he did not 
possess himself; he would easily have discovered, in either case, 
what the merest * tyro ' in the science could readily have in- 
formed him of; that, by the return he speaks of — from a state of 
war to peace — the natural and obvious effect, instead of being de~ 
preciation as he here calls it, was altogether one of op-preciation : 
consequent on our higher prices coming in contact with the much 
lower and comparatively untaxed ones, existing on the continent. 
And this, it was ibe object of our then enacted corn-bill to defeat 
the mischief of, by reproducing on our currency an effect of depre- 
ciation : the chief objections I have to which, being (as repeatedly 
shown before) that, by unwisely confounding it — 1st, with the 
€bsmrd promise made in 1797 to * return to cash-payments 6 months 
* after the return of peace,' a thing morally impossible diik^ ruinously 
iniquitous applied to our virtually long-exploded gold standard ; 
next, with reference to Mr. Yansittart's motion in 1810 denying 
depreciation ; and again, subsequently, with the bill of 1819 con- 
firming previous blunders and perpetuating and legalizing anew 
numberless evils which it did not itself create^ from a sudden viola- 
tion of all equitable contracts 30 or 40 per cent, prejudicially to 
debtors at a single stroke, in 1814. Hence we both weakened the 
good effect intended by the corn-bill as regards the English culti- 
vator, and gave a bounty to the expulsion of our productive 
capital and industry, thro' emigration, &c. ; to the enrichment of 
foreign and rival states : thereby entailing on ourselves permanent 
mischief (unless now speedily removed, thro' a system of universal 
duapneu which I have ever contended for !) such as no one can 
see the extent of nor fully prescribe its termination. Surely, that 
flua4er-miiid of Buonaparte must have looked prophetically towards 

R 
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EnglaDd, in making the exclamation already quoted — *^ These eco- 
*' nomists *' — meaning, theorists opposed to what is * called ' a de« 
PREciATBD currency—** would speedily destroy any governmenf, 
" though founded upon adamant 1** In saying a country ** could 
neyer return from war to peace-prices," withcut some such tre- 
mendous evils as we have long experienced ; I must be candid to 
tell lord Melbourne, he whoify Jails qfbehg correci. I defy him and 
all the powers on earth to * disprove* the perfect efficacy of my 
proposal made in 1815,* to prevent all the evils which have 

* In the previoiu note quoted from the Mark Lane Express, entogizins 
Mr. Tooke's way of accounting for High and Low prices on the *' principle of 
sapply and demand ;' I had no wish, under ordinary circumstances, to ndse 
any doubt upon the accuracy of the said remark. My excepUon was to the 
exclusion (whether by the author or editor, I have no means of judging) of 
other causes, and especially the currency of late years In connection with tax- 
ation, constantly destroying all uniformity of price. I find in the same paper 
bearing date the succeeding month July 2, the following remarks by asenribte 
practical agriculturist of this county (Mr. Chas. Poppy) which appear to me 
to carry strong evidence in refutation of the theory upheld by Mr. Tooke, 
or at least apparently so meant to be understood. *' The government," this 
writer very sensibly and truly observes, '^ were so convinced of the ruinous 
<( effect of import " [evidently caused by the high-taxed-money-prices of 
England — thence beaten-down by foreign competition but not ascribed gene- 
rally to the right cause, a suddenly contracting currency] ; ** that a new com- 
" bill was proposed in 1814, but It did not pass from the Import-price being 
'' fixed at 105s. per quarter ; and as it was evident that a bill would be passed, 
** it increased (momentarily) the inducement to import, as it would Insure a 
** great profit." Again observes Mr. Poppy, '' in 1815 a corn-bill was passed 
«and the import-price fixed at 80s. per quarter. The import-price should 
'< have been fixed at 90s. to obtain an average -price of 80s. which the bUl vras 
** intended to give us.'' I apprehend Mr. Poppy was quite ' right,' in con- 
ceiving an 80s. price nominally both due and required, to meet taxation ; tho' 
' wrong ' in believing it could any how be realized, under the present standard. 
The price since 1815 has never exceeded the average of 5fis. or 57s. per qr. ; 
nor is it likely that it should do do so, for many reasons. The only way to 
obtain a fair steady tax-price' for wheat as well as for all ' manufactured' 
articles (and to effect the former without the latter, would be manifestly ruin- 
ous and unjust !) was by * acknowledging ' such tax-price to bespeak deprtci' 
ation of our currency, raising in proportion the metallic-standard accordingly. 
Then we might easily have obtained renmnerating prieee for all, to any rea- 
sonable amount : our nominally high paper-prices thus really constituting 
virtually low metallic-ones, which by giving universal cheapness would have 
ensured us complete and almost unbounded prosperity; rendering the inte- 
rests of both agriculture and manufactures ever one and the same tbikg. 
" From 1815 to 1828, we were actually living uuder a law which prolii- 
bited the importation of foreign corn (say vheat^ rather) under 80s. a qoar- 
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sobsequeotly taken place— agricultural as well as trading, manu- 
SeicturiDg and commercial— growing out of an appreciated or ruio* 
onslj contracted currency ; or that, abating for such evils as kace 
subsequently taken place, many of which are now wholly beyond 
* remedy ' to vast numbers who have lost their entire properties : 
but with these exceptions, added to the expulsion of our manufac- 
tures already brought about j I challenge the country to show, that 
even now it would not be efficacious in checking the further pro- 
gress of the mischief of confiscation, still going on ; to the ex- 
tent of perfectly reconciling the two (at present) divided interests 
of land and manufactures; giving ample protection to the farmer, 
without further need of a corn-bill ; greatly stimulating the home- 
trade with increased demand and fair wages, in every branch and 
department of industry ; ensuring permanency and steadiness of 
price impossible to obtain under our present currency-tampering, 
the corn-law and Peers bill ever pulling differently and thwarting 
each other's purpose : and at the same time empowering British 
manufactures freely and fairly to compete with foreign ones, in 
every market of the world. Russia, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, 
have all adopted my principle : and so far from having suffered by 
it, they have been saved the miseries and dangers that we endure ; 
and are actually * beating ' us in manufactures (the former two es- 
pecially, and so likewise the Americans) with our own capital, our 
own skill, our own machinery ; in short, with our own heads and 
our own hands, now all forcibly turned against us. So much for 
ministerial * finance-legislating * in the 19th century ! 

Lord Brougham, in like manner, makes certain remarks which 
1 here feel called upon to notice : though, as I have said before 
I consider his lordship, on this occasion, eminently entitled to pub- 
lic respect both for his manly and generous candour admitting him- 
self to have been mistahen regarding the currency, as likewise for 
his humane and temperate advocacy of the just claims of our 
manufacturing sufferers to being heard in parliament ; thence 

ter." [Earl FitzwiUiam, March 14, 1839.] Being himself an extensive land- 
owner, I give the noble lord full credit for the perfect ditintereatedness of 
the above remarlc : earnestly suggesting, however, that it conceals a most 
pemidoos fallacy when applied to the notion of relieving oar distressed ma- 
nofactnrers— unaccompanied with a * change of standard, reducing all bur- 
thens as well prices in an equally corresponding ratio/ To reduce the /oT' 
met withont the latter would be to augment the people's sufferings instead of 
relieving them ; their burthens would thence in fact, by §o much, relatively 
become imcbbasbd. 
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hoping to obtain bvlief at the hands of a wise and benefolent 
goyernroent — (alas, how ' deceived ' for the present, in these ex- 
pectations!) while, nevertheless, I must * still pantwely deny the 

* power of affording them such relief by simply repealing the corn. 

* laws, which in fact would infinitely fncretutf the general distress ; 

* unaccompanied with a corresponding reduction of all burthens, 

* public and private, affecting capital as well as labour, at one and 

* the same time.' And hence it will be observed, I as much differ 
with those who blindly insist upon vnconditionally repealing the 
corn-laws, as I do with the party strenuously opposed to free-trade : 
these latter, equally losing sight (as they all apparently do, 
judging by our late parliamentary discussions) of the great deMe^ 
raium required — namely, " relief through a system of low prices 
and LOW burthens universally : " which can never be obtained 
otherwise than by adopting my proposal, first submitted to the 
country generally now three or four and twenty years ago. It was 
then unhappily rejected, from a belief that there was no unusual 
distress ; coupled with a false and childish plea, that so to reduce 
taxes would amount to a ** breach of faith with the public-credi- 
tor : '* first losing sight of the important consideration, that equal 
justice is due to the debit side as well as credit side of every legal 
contract; whereas, in this case, the interests of the latter have 
wholly been attended lo, to the neglect and ruin of private debtors 
in tens of thousands of instances, taking the whole of England 
through: 2nd, that so far as the principle of truly keeping 
FAITH with the ' public * creditor is concerned, it were as much a 
breach of faith or a violation of common equity to attempt to tax 
him indirectly and clandestinely through a corn-bill (thus abstract- 
ing so much intrinsically from the va/v^, say, of a funded-income) - 
as it would be openly to reduce such income by whatever ratio its 
value were so diminished through taxation from a corn-bill, or id 
any other way whatever : and 3rdly, losing sight of another cir- 
cumstance requiring always to be strongly borne in mind, that to 
render a contract strictly binding in equity as well as legally just, 
it must be presumed d priori that a possibility exists of fulfilling 
it, to the very letter; not as regards one individual only, or a few 
individuals whose peculiar interest or inclination may tend this or 
that way for the moment, but as it may operate permanently for 
the good of the whole community without partiality or distinctions 
of any sort or kind. In respect however of the means of realiz- 
ing the whole of our national obligations in gold-money of the pre- 
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ieDt standard of our coins, it bas been amply shown from ** facts 
and reasonings " going before, tbat such means absokUefy do noi 
exist in a greater proportion (indeed, very possibly not to that ex- 
tent even) than *' five shillings to every hundred pounds sterling, 
at any one given time.*' 

Lord Brougham^s words are these — ** The changes which had 
taken place tit the price of grain within the last century in conse-> 
quence of the changes which had been made in the standard of value, 
*' were most pernicious in their effects." The noble lord must al- 
low me respectfully to correct what appears to me exceedmgfy Jai" 
laciout, in the notion above expressed. First, the two changes 
here mentioned as distinct from each other> are in reality and 
strictness one and the samr thing. Allowing for occasional ir- 
regularities of season and certain contingencies ever inseparable 
from a state of war, fluctuations in the price of grain (especially 
between the years 1797 and 1814 — the first marking the bank-re- 
striction-act, and the second the termination of the war) were 
caused by our " progressively increasing taxation, and by that 
taxation ONLY." And so far from those *' pernicious effects '* 
which have sitbsequently heenJeU^ resulting (as lord Brougham sup- 
poses) from CHANGES which had been made by government in our 
metaiiic^standard ; in point of fact, no such changes bad really taken 
place at all : but, on the contrary, from this very omission (at re* 
turn of peace) in not altering the ** standard of value," are aU the 
evi/s to be accomUedfor of which the country now complains. It 
hardly seems necessary to repeat, that an obvious and necessary 
effect of our long-continued and often-recurring wars carried on 
during the last century by a system of * funding upon loans,* would 
be to impose heavy burthens on productive industry and capital 
in the shape of taxes, affecting the price of all commodities in a 
relatively corresponding ratio : although it were quite certain, 
that such * proper' and ' needful' action upon prices — so required 
to meet taxation, could not have taken place unaided by an erpan- 
sine action upon the currency, facilitated by means of the bank-re- 
striction-act of 1707 ; such currency, thus constantly keeping pace 
with the progress of taxation so imposed. As however, this in- 
crease of prices did not — ^neither could it — amgmeni proportionabfy 
the actual quantum of gold and silver, but would rather tend to 
their constant dimimtiion (and this, for various reasons noticed else* 
where); paper-money, or signs of credit in some shape, would con- 
sequently be called into operation, as indispensably requisite to aid 
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and assist this healthful process of eiteDding the people*8 means of 
paying taxes through this ezpanded-currency, commensurately as 
the wants of goyernment rendered their imposition necessary. It 
is in this way I establish a full 'justification' of that beneficud 
measure, so often and loudly deprecated — the bank-restriction-act 
of 1797} without which, there could have been no credit — no trade 
— no commerce — no agriculture (upon an improved principle, ade- 
quate to our increasing wants) ; — no any thing, in short, consti- 
tuting credit: in these days, very properly looked upon as an m- 
dispensable means of comfort, of safety, of useful employment, of 
public and private self-defence under circumstances of danger and 
in times of the greatest need. During, however, such progress 
of national events it must be here insisted upon, that by how much 
the tax-prices of any country were made to exceed nominally the 
gold'prices of former times in respect of that same country (or any 
other country, whose taxes were not so augmented) ; by so much 
would those tax-prices bespeak the virtual depreciation of cur- 
rency, so ' nominally ' augmented in amount under the operation 
above described. The fault then, would rest exclusively on the 
fioft-perception and denial of this fact of depreciation ; or, at all 
events, in omitting to reduce the cauntry^s burthens on such prin- 
ciple corresponding to the subsequently reduced means of paying 
them — when, as in the year 1814, it was universally felt and ad- 
mitted on the part of all the debtor-portion of this great trading 
and commercial people, that our prices had spontaneously receded 
30 or 40 per cent, from their previous war-level (augmenting bur- 
thens accordingly), even in the short space of a few months im- 
mediately consequent on the then sudden return of peace. This, 
being myself a ' public-creditor ' at the time, was the nature of my 
proposal made in 1815; and still followed up with unwearied and 
determined perseverance through every species of scorn and in- 
sult and neglect, nay even robbery on the part of certain relations ; 
in this last instance in a spirit of malignant and deliberate spite, 
betokening conduct that might well befit the most depraved hearts. 
There is no subduing one's sense of wrong, under certain kinds of 
baseness ; nor would it perhaps be right to do so^ even if one could. 
Yet my proposal at that time, was to reduce my funded-income 
33^ per cent, in favour of general industry ; instead of attempt- 
ing to force up prices by a corn-bill. And this I still maintain is 
the only thing that can yet preserve us as a nation, averting the 
horrors of revolution and civil-war : but with this difference as 
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compared with my first proposal, that to save our manufactures 
(and at the same time not injure the agricultural or even monied- 
classes), I should advise carrying the principle of reduction to the 
extent at least of one-half or, more properly, of three-fourths. 
And the only further effect of this change would be to render us 
in commerce and manufactures so much cheaper still than we now 
are, in the power of competing with other industrious nations. If 
this proposal had been attended to, I should like to ask whether at 
this time, in the 24th year of profound peace, we should have been 
hearing of ' pikes ' and other murdenms weapons selling openly by 
thousands in numerous of our manufacturing towns ? My lords, 
I am as much opposed as you can be to these symptoms of brute 
force, which have only been put into the people's thoughts by a 
few persons generally 6f weak judgment, though perhaps of really 
kind and not had intentions. But still, these same people must 
HAVB RELIEF ! and, by the great God of Heaven, they tpeedily 
shall ha?e it — not by violence or intimidating threats, but of your 
lordships' gracious and willing bounty ; except, my lords, we are 
forced to admit that thing called justice is wholly banished from 
oar shores. The exact mode however of now Meeting this, I still 
reserve to myself the right of explaining at my own proper choice 
both of time and place : premising for the present only one thing 
(but this, admitting oi no possible denial I J a * renewal of the bank- 
restriction-act,' with the least delay that can be. 

1 next find in the same debate of Feb. 18, (1839) that his grace 
the duke of Wellington, approving the corn-restrictive-system, 
ascribes to it an ^* effect (ftcnng' the last thirty-five years^ of enabling 
their lordships to bring the war to a successful termination." 
Also, that it further *' enabled us io find our way out of another mis^ 
fortune, the alteration of the currency." His grace, boasts, too, of 
our having ** regularly paid the interest of the national debt, and 
liquidated one hundred millions of the debt itself." Now is it not 
perfectly inconceivable ? perfectly deplorable ? perfectly inexcus- 
able and exquisitely disgusting, taking into account the dreadful 
consequences such mistakes involve, that a nobleman of the 
dnke of Wellington's rank and standing in the country ; after 
holding as he did some years, the highest state-office under the 
crown — that of prime-minister of England, should yet betray the 
gross, most palpably gross, ignorance here displayed in the two or 
three short sentences quoted as above ? 1 mean nothing personally 
ofiensive to the duke of Wellington, very far from it. That his 
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grace really possesses many excellent qaalities both of heart and 
miod, I am free to believe and acknowledge without the slightest 
hesitation. 1 only speak of him, in this instance, as a * finance- 
statesman ; ' giving off-hand opinions on one of the greatest, most 
difficult and awful subjects ever mooted in this or any other coun- 
try, as regards the welfare of millions upon millions of individuals 
depending wholly upon the means of honest industry for support 
— a subject, he never can have considered in any of its relations : 
and this in a way the most discrediiable for a man of sense and ad- 
mitted good intentions, almost of any thing I ever met with in the 
whole course of my life. First, the corn-bill in question did not 
pass the legislature till eleven years later than his grace here men- 
tions, entitling it to the merit of bringing the war to a ** successful 
termination" : not in short till the contest alluded to was finally 
closed, by the treaty of Paris in 1814. And so far from being in- 
strumental in enabling the country to find its way cmi o/* an other 
ndsfbrtun^y " the alteration of the currency \ '* besides having 
been the means of annihilating^ since the peace, more than three 
thousand millions* worth of actual property to the rightful owners ; 
it has, at this very moment, placed us in a state of utter incapacity 
to realize our nominal obligations in gold of the legal standard, 
which the law affects to impose on us the * necessity' of doing : 
instead 1 say of accomplishing this, in compliance with our legal 
duty ; on the contrary, at the very utmost the means to the end re- 
quired do not exist more than in about the proportion of one to four 
hundred, or at the rate of five shillings' worth in gold to every 
hundred pounds' worth of real property, taking the whole of En- 
gland through ! Verily, this is what the duke calls ** finding our 
way out of tkat other misforttme^* mentioned above — the ''altera- 
tion of the currency, " ascribed to the corn-bill of 1815 ; but which 
corn-bill only came into existence twenty-four years ago (atd not 
thirty-five, as above asserted) from this present date. I will, 
however, here tell the noble duke what it teas that carried the 
nation triumphantly through the war. It was the Bank-Restric- 
tion. Act of 1797 uniting with British valour and British commer- 
cial wealth, that empowered our native industry to charge remune- 
rative prices on its products ; such prices progressively enhancing 
as the war advanced, taxes constantly going on increasing year 
after year : and which war taxes couid never have been paid^ wanting 
the facility so afforded them through such expanded currency, 
which that same bank-restriction-act then most seasonably af- 
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forded as. His own relative (the marqait Wellesley) during the 
latter period of the war being* at the head of public affairs at home, 
in no slight degree assisted giving the duke of Wellington almost 
an absolute contronl over the then vast and overflowing trea- 
surj of England : affording him pecuniary resonrces, perhaps ne- 
ver before extended to one single commander in any period of the 
world. Stilly without the bank-restriction-act which facilitated 
the means of paying taxes and remunerating industry at the same 
time, all other contrivances of revenue would utterly and from the 
beginning of the war have failed. This measure-— so ignorantly, 
so malevolently, so mischievously condemned (our depredated cur- 
rency, accruing from bank-restriction !) this it was, that gave ns 
commerce — gave us triumph— gave us Waterloo — gave us duke 
of Wellington : that gave to this noble conqueror his well-earned 
honors, his exalted rank, his pensions, bis munificent reward by 
a grateful nation of £700,000 in one bonncing-vote of parliament ; 
I believe without a single dissentient voice or grudge, either at 
that time or since. Let us hear nothing more, then, of such * corn- 
law* being a means of bringing the long French war to a ** suc- 
cessful termination." His grace too will possibly re~consider the 
point, how far even tbt we have ' found our waif out of his other 
Jkncied misfortune, an alteration of the currency ' (nay, reaf mis- 
fortune— -our recent blunders, having since willed it should be so) ; 
when he calls to mind the now obvious fact, that his vote recently 
given in favour of continuing the present corn-bill, being an in- 
direct endeavour to prop up prices artifidaify to meet taxation^ is 
consequently a further ' depreciation * of currency — as bearing 
on the bill of 1819 — by whatever its offset may be, in so raising 
the price of grain. That is, although from the difficult nature of 
the subject the thing itself may not always strike the mind im- 
mediately, by how much prices are affected by a corn-bill or any 
other mode of direct and indirect taxation, by so much do we re- 
cede from the actual gold-standard professedly adopted as the re- 
galator of value : thereby perpetually unsettling contracts, add- 
ing greatly to the precarwuxness of all bargains, and thence involv- 
ing numberless individuals in unmerited bankruptcy and loss; ne- 
ver perhaps wholly to be repaired, either to themselves or families. 
It were difficult to conceive what the noble duke could thus pof- 
n6fy hme meant by the above expression — *' finding our way out of 
the (so called) misfortuue^ an alteration of the currency." If we 
take GOLD (which the law prescribes) as the basis of our *stand- 
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ard,* comparalivtlj/ we have nothing in solid sobstaoce at all entit- 
ling U8 to use the term. Even coupling the itoo metals silver and 
gold together, against a mass of obligations estimated from the 
tax or paper-price of property at more than four thoasand millions 
of pounds currency ; it was seen a disproportion existed between 
the former compared with the latter, in the ratio of about four hun- 
dred to one. But, circumstanced as the country actually is at pre- 
sent, I want to know which we are to consider, after all, the true 
standard ; paper representing the larger nominal amount of valoe, 
or metal intrinsically and of absolute necessity cotifined to the 
smaller amount ? and this, too, in respect of the most extensive 
trading and commercial country existing in the known world ! If 
again we propose taking wheat for our * standard,' under some 
arbitrary price — say from the corn-bill of 1815, at 80s, the quarter; 
what possible security has the country, or can it have, for its conti- 
nuing at that rate, even a single day ? But supposing it could so 
continue, what correspouding equivalent can it afford the * export- 
ing* manufacturer, in the gold-price of his goods ? withcmt which, 
we run ike terrific hazard of starving or banishing this last valu- 
able portion of the community ; affording no certainty of fully re- 
lieving the other portion even, by this most wicked and wantonly 
atrocious act ? resting as we do, on a standard — or rather, no 
standard — of the above uncertain, ever-fluctuating and ruinons de- 
scription. My lords, you do yourselves wrong, to suppose we have 
YET found our way '' out of this dire misfortune." The evil con- 
tinues actively, in full unabated force: the whole fee-simple of the 
lands in England is grediiiy jeopardized from the subtle working of 
Mr. Peel*8 bill, somewhat invidiously perhaps and unfairly so 
called. But from the nationaKdebt alone measured in the present 
gold-standard, are all tour estates mortgaged twenty times 
over and above their intrinsic value ! I will not however rest* my 
case solely nor mainly on what is due to you^ as hereditary holders 
of your native soil. I put it on a much higher and nobler foot- 
ing, one that shall render it far more acceptable to your honor- 
able minds — ^if I have any true notion, at least, of what they are 
composed : the * monarchy ' is endangered by it, * religion ' is en- 
dangered by it, * credit ' is endangered by it, * commerce* is endan- 
gered by it ; et>ery man's industry and capital from the highest to 
the lowest, are endangered by it. Nay more than all this, my lords, 
the simplest comfort of every the poorest man^ is hourly abridged by 
it ! wherefore it is I feel abundantly assured, that my entreaty to 
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b« now beard will no longer be rejected with lukewariDy repulsive, 
beart-sickeDiog m bglect. All existing evils must continue, from 
the nncancelled nnrecalled declaration made by the duke of Wel- 
lington and other noble lords joining with him in the same 
avowal, to the effect — I believe using these very words-*-that, 
** under no circumstances would they consent to return to a de- 
preciated currency:" neither of them seeming to be the least 
aware, that the prospect of partial relief afforded by the corn-bill 
(anjast and ruinous as it is, from being so partial J ; rested solely 
on the exact amount of depreciation which that very law might, 
by chance or possibility, have thus afforded. And such, in fact, 
thoagh etui unperceived by them, is the actual ground- work of 
their recent vote (only last month), for continuing the system of 
a corn-restriction ; so adverse as it is to our manufacturing, or 
rather general, interests : inasmuch as a still safer and more ejffec~ 
tutd mode exists, for ensuring perfect protection to our own corn- 
growers ; avoiding every mischief to the other classes, from madly 
continuing the present measure. The duke of Wellington may 
perhaps be able to call to mind my once earnest manner of addressing 
him for the purpose of soliciting an interview, and likewise point- 
ing oat to him the dangerous error he had then unluckily fallen 
into : my caution being, somewhat coN/^mp/ifoiMly, disregarded ; the 
whole uah)eet Jlippantijf dismissed, as unworthy of being noticed ; 
my request to be heard viva voce, flatly and peremptorily refused. 
1 mast needs question, not only the propriety but absolute right 
even of our great men in power, to turn their backs thus rudbly 
on Tital questions so submitted to * official ' notice. Thousands of 
moat worthy people have since been ruined through neglect, whose 
cruel fate at thai time might easily have been prevented. 

The duke of Wellington, however, is by no means singular in 
his mistakes committed on this great and difficult question. The 
nation— mtf/ed, by an ignorant and venal press — in respect of 
madness for gold-payments 1 is equally intent on sealing its own 
destruction ; by enforcing on themselves certain ' imaginary ' con- 
ditions, outrageously unjust and ruinous in principle : the fulfil- 
ment of which besides is morally, physically, legally, mathemati- 
cally impossible ! Among other peers referred to, I may also men- 
tion earl Grey (evidently with the best feelings and intention, on 
presenting an admirable petition of Mr. Henry Burgess's to the 
House of Lords in 1828, on the subject of discontinuing the cir- 
culation of one and two pound notes) ; speaking delicately, though 
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I mast still think errcneousfy^ designates the bank-restriction-act 
of 1797 as a " signal act of ihjustice, by which inamoer^ 
tibk paper was made the currency of the country." * It was so 
far anqoestionably inconvertible, our taxation having long caused 
OOLD to cease from being a real standard of price; and, conse- 
quently of strict valttOy amongst us. But, in regard to oth bb things 
—property, products, labour, &c. paper was readily convertible 
into THESB, at all times: facilitating trade, the interchange of 
eommodities, the regular paying of taxes, public and private dis- 
bursements of all kinds, wUhin the country; perhaps more effectually 
for the general good, than had ever been effected at any other time 
either before or since. It gave, in fact, that expansive action to the 
currency, which our situation required indispensably ; both to 
meet our rapidly augmenting taxes and our increasing wealth at 
the same time, by which such taxes and other burthens could alone 
theneejbrth he paid* On that same occasion the noble earl Stan- 
hope (most wisely, as it appears to me) took occasion to remark, 
that he " should ai all times be prepared to defend that measure, as 
'* necessary to support the arduous struggle in which the country 
** was engaged : since without it, the successful result of the con- 
** test which followed, could not have been achieved ; and but for 
''its adoption, a national bankruptcy must inevitably have en- 
*' sued." Perhaps however the tmrn^aiiti^ term — national * bank- 
ruptcy,' had better been quite omitted. 

Lord Stanhope was still further pleased to say, on the late corn- 
law discussion, February 18—** Any man acquainted with the 
^ snbject must know, that the fluctuations which had taken place " 
— ^in the price of grain — ** arose from measures which, from time 
** to time had been adopted, with respect to the currency." Wish- 
ing to express myself with the most perfect deference, speaking 
•f this well-known patriotic and benevolent peer, I most yet in this 
instance avow my belief in the circumstance of such fluctuations 
arising rather out of certain ' omissions,' in not adopting such mea- 

* I regret omitting to mention Mr. Burgess's servfces as a highly en- 
lightened writer on the currency and on banking, in the earlier part of this 
Mttle work : those services, it is to l>e sincerely hoped, will not iail to be doly 
appreciated m the rightfol qaarter. I wish also to notice with respect, ia 
addition to certain names already given, that of Mr. Rd. Spooner, formerly 
in parliament ; that of Mr. Medley, a gentleman of London \ together with 
that of Mr. Ricliards, sometime member for Knaresborough. Let me offer too 
my l>ecoming tribute (as a currency writer) to Mr. I. B. Bernard, Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. 
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sures reg^arding the currency ; requisite to place the standard on a 
tolerably secure footing^. On some similar discussion, I remember 
to have noticed lord Stanhope's speaking adversely to the very 
thing, which (if I may be supposed tu have acquired any correct 
insight into the subject, after devoting myself to it for three or four 
and twenty years with unabated perseverance) appears to be the 
only possible means, by which the evil referred to could ever be rec- 
tified. His lordship deprecated " altering the metallic-standard, " 
describing it by the words ** splitting the coin : " long a favourite 
mode of speaking with mere babblers of a certain description, who 
really never understood the money-question ; but was utterly be- 
neath the notice here bestowed upon it by this much-respected 
individual, seeming thus incautiouly to have adopted it without 
due consideration. To suppose a possibility of retaining the same 
gold-standard — coins, equal as to number weight and fineness; 
with our taxation, population, commodities equally alike doubled, 
trebled, or perhaps it may be quadrupled, in number and amount ; 
■ach gold all the while being absolutely limited as to quantity, from 
nnmerous causes which no government can be able to controul : 
would imply a contradiction quite as grossly absurd, as that of ex- 
pecting full-grown men to continue still using children's apparel ; 
or that a worker of gold and silver should be able, from a given 
fixed quantity of one or the other to increase the superficial ex- 
tent thereof indefinitely : preserving his metal of the same thickness, 
oyer a square yard as over a square inch / , 1 rather made it a point 
at the time, personally to point out to lord Stanhope this very pre- 
vailing misconception in regard to the notion of attempting to 
preserve what is supposed, an unvarying money-standard ; i. e. a 
money-standard Jixed while every thing connected with it is not 
only UiAle to change, but absolutely is changing perpetually. We 
might as reasonably expect fruit, &c. without any regard to seasons 
— grapes at Christmas, or ice at midsummer : things can never so 
conitHue, under any of the cases above supposed. But I should be 
guilty of great injustice to this noble lord, by withholding mention 
of the following fact ; that so far from appearing offended with 
ray thus endeavouring to set him right on the above error, he was 
pleased to receive my communication, with (i ought perhaps to 
tay, most condescending and even friendly) politeness : authoriz- 
ing me to publish his admission of the oversight, without any sort 
of reserve. There was a candour, a generosity, a noble-minded- 
ness in this highly praiseworthy, well deserving to be imitated 
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in other ' illustrious* quarters. It is also rather curious, that his 
grace the present duke of Buckingham at several public meetings, 
should have expressed his unqualified belief that * the currency and 
corn-laws, had not any necessary connection.' It would be quite 
as reasonable to say that living flesh and blood, bad not any neces- 
sary connection. 

Sir Robert Peel, blind from sheer obstinate conceit, says-^ 
" Upon the whole question he would ask, whether it was not right 
** that in a great country like this consuming 52,000,000 quarters 
*' of wheat in the year, we should consider how far we could depend 
*' in a case of war or famine^ that money would at all times ensure 
" a sufficient supply."— Hear ! [St. James's Chr. Feb. 21, 1839.] 
Would he then in order to ensure this ' sufficient * supply, debar our 
manufacturing people the means of exchanging their products 
at all times suiting their own convenience aud that of their cus- 
tomers (products, mind, of English skill capital aud industry !) 
for their relative values in foreign corn ? Would he do this, de- 
creasing the chance (for such must needs be the eflfect of so unwise a 
measure) of augmenting our home-supplies, when war and famine 
might possible/ combine to render such assistance necessary ? Can 
he be stupidly unaware that we are losing constantly by emigra- 
tion, by absenteeism, by * flowing-out ' of capital, * the transfer 
of our skill and industry to enrich foreign and rival states (under 
an enormous bounty for all this, which our vicious money-laws af- 
ford) infinitely more in ' permanent ' benefit, than would be met 
by any * temporary ' advantage to be here conferred on agriculture, 
from debarring our exporting manufacturers the right of so ex- 
changing their products freely with foreigners, receiving the value 
thereof partly at least in grain ? Sir Robert Peel is here playing 
a game of which he seems but little to regard the hazard, ap- 

* I believe I posseu most undoubted evidence to prove, that two of our 
largest money-proprietors have, within the last few years, been extensively 
Investing in foreign funds — the one Russian, tlie other American — to not leas 
than the amount of £150,000 each. Under existing circumstances tiiis may 
be natural enough, making allowance for the fashionably prevailing impulse 
of—' take care of yourself ! But there b here, this singnlarity about it : 
both parties bdng in parliament have ever been zealous ^ sticklers * for dis- 
countenancing all vulgoT intermeddliug, in matters of finance : strennonsly 
Insisting on the rigid enforcement of the ' sound and wholesome ' principle ; 
ronndly asserting their entire confidence, that the whole thing works admi- 
rably ; in short leaving nothing, that requires to be improved. I only ask — 
is this loyal? u this conservative 7 is this patriotic ? b thb just ? Quid, decet 
—quid, honestom — quid, utile — quid, mon ! 
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plied to himself or his too confiding country. Strange policy ' this 

* shutting out foreign supplies of corn in a view to obtain abundance^ 

* shoold our own crops fail through inclemencies of season or any 
' other causes tending to create a dearth !' This * conservative ' gen- 
tleman, in his wisdom to guard the country against the horrors of 
war and famine, is grossly and scandalously ignorant of the whole 
subject : or if no/ ignorant, treacherous and dishonest to the highest 
possible degree. He mistates the facts of the case woefully, at 
anj rate. The question is — not, as regards wheat which may be 
always had for money -s worth in goods, without prejudicing the 
very utmost our own lands are ever likely to produce — but, as to the 
greater plenty or scarcity of both money and wheat ; under cir- 
comstances of war, taxes, population and commodities: all in- 
creasing againsi gold, naturally and morally limited as a standard, 
from causes subject to no controul. He must here again be told 
for the hondredth time at least, that wheat cannot be cultivated with 
remonerating profit to Englishmen, under the continuance of his 
detestable law ; pretending to enforce gold-payments upon prices 
artificially augmented by our taxes and corn.laws (moderately 
speaking), by the rate of &0 per cent. The whole secret re- 
qniriog to be solved is, how to remunerate British agriculture on a 
scale of LOW prices not injurious to manufacturers; and again, 
how to obtain low prices, not injurious to money-classes ! Whereas, 
now, gold-money of the present standard does not (nor can it be 
made to) exist, by how much ' our' prices are forced above their 
natural level ; and thence confounded with paper^money^ depreciated 
to an almost inconceivable extent. To adapt an artificial currency 
like our oim, to the beneficial * uses ' for which money was origi. 
nally invented, as a healthful medium of exchange ! like cloth- 
ing, it must be fitted to the physical wants and convenience of the 
wearer: i. e. must be longer and broader and deeper, according 
to circumstances required in the ordinary course of human events. 
By our present method of limiting prices to gold — the quantity of 
which is variously restricted, we rather proceed on the opposite 
principle, of shortening and compressing the man to the cloathing. 
As to money ^ we at least propose to give him less by just how much 
be requires the more. Our national plan seems to be, to ' shorten 
legs to the bedstead ; ' whereas mine is, to ' lengthen the bed- 
stead to the legs.* The more taxes a country has, the greater her 
popmlaiian, the more extended her trade her commerce her agri» 
culture may be ; the greater improvement she is making, in every 
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way ; the more need will there be, of money : the greater call will 
she havCy for conventional signs ; for that tbiog usually called cre- 
dit, which is nearly synonimous with the term expansion of cur- 
rency ; a sort of wherewithal necessary to reward labour, represent 
property, ^nd Jucilitate the interchange or transfer of commodities 
as well between nations as individuals likewise. Having before 
shown that gold and silver (as subjects of money) are greatly li- 
mited in quantity, not only in their means of natural production 
but also from their peculiar applicability to and usefulness in the 
arts, for luxuries, and other purposes increasing their previous 
comparative scarcity^ for the ordinary nses of traffic : hence clearly 
would arise, the great indispensableness of our modern substitution 
of paper-currency, partly excluding the ancient one which con- 
sisted more nearly of metal, under the still singularly erroneous idea^ 
of .its peculiar advantage — retaining, as was thought, in the same 
nominally minute subdivisions, a certain quality oi fixed or unflue^ 
iuaiing value. By these means, so far as such Janded unchange- 
ableness of value in metallic-money is arbitrarily attempted to be 
preserved by legal enactment, the comparcuive value of labour and 
its several products is both deteriorated and rendered more preca~ 
riously unsettled; constantly requiring more labour to be given, for 
less money -, inducing on one side impoverishment to the working- 
ing classes, with a corresponding degree of undue enrichment to the 
consuming, non-producing, mere money-receiving portion of the 
same community on the other. How then, it may very properly 
be enquired, is this highly injurious result to be obviated f I an- 
swer, simply by the nominal ' expansion ' of paper-money, upon the 
present well-established principle of country and other local banks : 
and which process of expansion required to meet taxation, I have 
usually expressed by the word depreciation. This however 
very obviously implies, in respect of gold and silver (although we 
have omitted to acknowledge such grand fundamental truth, in the 
science of money) what 1 have further designated by the word^ 
APPRECIATION. Now, by the simple acknowledgement of this 
clearly-established undeniable truth, we at once attain the great 
desideratum of relatively confirmed cheapness (reckoned in gold 
and silver), of all our various commodities and articles of export: 
setting our taxes and prices on a par of reciprocal advantage, as 
well to payer as receiver, of both one and the other ; adapting, in 
all cases, the intrinsic value of money — the sign, to that of com- 
modities or things signified : leaving each spontaneously to find 
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iU natural level ; money, to obtain fair equivalence for nH)ney'8 
worth, and thus practically to realize the old sagacious proverb 

—of * TRIMMING OUR GARMENTS ACCORDING TO OUR CLOTH.* 

Moreover, by the perfect * security' the above system would af- 
ford to bankers, we should effectually promote that regular uni- 
formity of prices, so essential to all great trading and commercial 
communities ; of course open, as it needs masi be, to the still over- 
ruling * principle * of supply and demand. 

1 wish here to say a few words by the way, exonerating bank- 
ers from that most groundless odium too frequently expressed 
against them, by reason of their supposed capriciousness in with- 
holding accommodation from the public, in seasons of what are 
usually called ^' panic : " a charge, made sometimes by the public 
against minor banks ; and sometimes by minor banks, against the 
bank of England. I have witnessed instances of both kinds, and 
shall aim to point out the error in respect of each. I do not for an 
instant however question the fact, of great inconvenience some- 
times resulting from the immediate suddenly increased want of 
accommodation, under circumstances that may easily be supposed. 
What I mean to express, is this — the fault is not in ' bankers ' but 
the ' public : ' giving sanction to injurious laws — first, in the corn- 
laws, and secondly in Peel*s bill. The accommodation mentioned, 
however necessary and urgent, cannot safely be afforded either to 
bankers or the people themselves ! 1 will aim to illustrate the 
principle, my own way. Sir Robert Peel has just informed us — 
though I think the quantity vastly over-stated, that our English 
population consumes annually fiftt-two million quarters of 
wheat. Supposing the price 80s. or £4. a-quarter, it would bring 
into action — since the price cannot exist, without some sort of mo- 
ney or currency, to constitute it — two hundred millions (call them 
credits), answering such description. I do not say indeed that 
such £200,000,000 of nominal currency shall wholly^ or even 
chiefly, consist of bankers* credits ; 1 rather know, that such would 
not be the case. But suppose any portion thereof — as a 4th or a 
20th (say the latter, £10,000,000) shall be immediately or collate- 
rally furnished through bank-accommodation, whether in notes of 
old-boantry or joint-stock-banks: from the very moment of their 
being issaed, a liability is credited to answer them (optionally, we 
say, as to country-bankers) in gold or in bank of England notes ; 
which latter however are peremptorily demandable in gold, sud- 
denly any time at the absolute will of the holder. The question, 

T 
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then, naturally presenting itself is — ' Whence, is such gold to 
come from ? * In plain troth, it were morally impossible the * thing * 
shoald be found any where ! This, I admit, is only supposing a 
case of ' panic:' but cases of panic have occurred, and may again 
occur. Will it not therefore jK^/t/^ bankers — nay, compel them to 
be more or less on their guard, against affording that often moch- 
wished-for and always-reqnired accommodation mentioned above, 
as necessary to meet direct and indirect taxation ; producing a fur- 
ther constant struggle, in the public's endeavouring to obtain remu- 
nerating prices and the impossibility of effecting it, for the rea- 
sons already stated ? As then the want in one case will always bear 
some near proportion to the impossibility of compliance in the 
other, so will the exoneration /rom blame to bankers be thus clearly 
established ; however cruelly severe and heavy their losses, not- 
withstanding, may sometimes be : thus showing, again and again, 
the fallacy — unsoundness — mischief — danger, which our present 
monetary-system lies under ; and the relief thence due to bemkers^ 
in removing the peril to which they (and through them, the public) 
are now every day exposed. 1 do not blame Sir Rt. Peel, by reason 
of his support given to the corn-laws ; nor consider the above cal- 
culation in amount of price, the least exhorbitant as connected 
with taxation: but I positively assert, that great mischief has ac- 
crued and will acrue — on the ' principle ' of his law of 1810 greatly 
defeating the corn-bill, by attempting to assimilate such price with 
itsnomtfio/ amount in standard-gold : not only affecting the personal 
responsibility of bankers, but public convenience and security in 
all the daily transactions of life. 

As one instance out of many that might easily be adduced of 
excessive bad feeling evinced by some of our minor banks against 
the bank of England, I will here take the case of Mr. Samuel Jones 
Lloyd, a London banker ; who, in a letter published in the Morn* 
ing Chronicle of March 3, 1837, sets out with endeavouring to fix 
an accusation upon the Bank, of having *' devitUed from all the 
*' rules by which it professes to be guided, and which a regard to 
*' sound principle requires it to adhere to." Speaking of the ob- 
ject which the ' legislature ' has in imposing certain conditions on 
the bank (apparently, approved by Mr. Lloyd) he appears to me 
by no means warranted in his belief, either that such conditions 
are in the first place practicable (indeed, he will presently be seen 
to admit the direct contrary) ; or are, in the second place, adapted 
to meet the existing wants and circumstances of the country : while. 
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ihirdlvy he seemR wholly unaware, that certain principles are in- 
volved in the question of what Mr. Lloyd calls ** a sound state of 
currency," which entirely militaie against our grand * fundamental ' 
law — * a NECESSITY for its continually expanding to meet 

* taxation, by how much our taxation (for example] may be supposed 

* to exceed in amount the taxation of other countries :' hereby stultu 
jying every argument that can be brought to weigh on the present 

system of banking, founded on a notion of the money-standard 
(whether gold or paper) bearing, in Mr. Lloyd's view of it, any 
thing approaching to ^ fixed or unjluctuathig value. A single re<- 
mark or two of Mr. Lloyd's, may serve to illustrate the error 
above committed. ** 1 apprehend (observes this gentleman) there 
'*will be NO difference of opinion amongst those who have reflec- 
"ted upon the principles of our paper-currency, as to the soundtiess 
" of the rule — that the amount of paper issued shall be represented 
" by an amount of securities which never varies ;^^ [Where, can such 
be found ?] ** and an amount of specie, which is left to fluctuate 
** with the fluctuations of the amount of notes out." [How can this 
last effect result, except by cramping trade generally to a most ru- 
iooos extent? A thousand quarters of wheat to' day, aided by a 
corn-bill, may be nomhuUfy worth £4,000; yet to'morrow possi- 
bly, or a few days hence, will only fetch half that price. If the 
law (under this security) compels ' bankers ' to pay, or to enforce 
OD their * securities' payments to be made, in gold; all prices 
nmst of necessity sink many hundreds, not to say thousands, per cent. 
in an almost inconceivably short space of time! I repeat my 
question, to Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd — Where, under our present 
currency-laws, can such securities as are never liable to variation 
be expected to exist ? And so, we constantly find the same ques- 
tion recurring — Where are the people to look for ' gold,' in order 
to meet their obligations suddenly in that scarce and costly me- 
dium? Securities, '* never liable to variation ;" indeed! Why, 
just as reasonably might persons pretend to talk of seas without 
tides and currents, or winds that never blow except from the same 
quarter!] Again he says — '* If these views be correct** — [I at 
once assert, they cannot possibly be so.] ** it follows, that the rule 
** now adopted by the Bank is incorrect ^ and cannot safely be re- 
lied upon in the management of the currency. The rule ought to 
be** [In only the second paragraph preceding, this gentleman 
bad TOLD U8 in words plain as words can be, that his rule here 
mentioned of what ' ought to be ' really could not be, for reasons 
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which he himself assigns:* and yet, he now goes on to state] 
" that the variations in the amount of circulation shall correspond 
" to the variations in the amount of bullion ; and the adherence of 
** the Bank to this rule, ought to be obvious upon the face of the 
*' published accounts." It were almost needless to repeat^ against 
Mr. Lloyd*8 theory, that the amount of healthy circulation requires 
it to correspond with various matters here seemingly left qviie out 
of view — namely, commodities, population, emigration, increase of 
commerce, general improvements; and still more than all, taxa* 
TiON — commensurately with its sure effect, of producing ' depreci- 
ation : ' in neither of which cases, ought the amount of bullion to be 
taken as having scarcely any thing to do with regulating the pa- 
per-circulation of a vast trading and commercial community, like 
our own ; saddled, in one single instance, with a public-debt of 
eight hundred millions; and having besides ' private' debts and 
contracts, possibly exceeding three or four times that enormous 
amount.f '* By this means (he goes on to say) and by this means 
*' only, can we obtain a paper circulation varying in amount exactly 
^* as the circulation would have varied, had it been metallic; and 
'' in addition to the establishment of this only sound principle of 
** currency, we shall obtain a simple intelligent (intelligible >) 
account, requiring no further explanations, nor the production 
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* " To those who arc practically conversant with banking business, or 
who have reflected upon the nature of it, it can hardly be necessary to point 
out the simple consideration, that bankins; deposits are necessarUy variabte 
in their amount and duration, and that with such variations the amount of 
securities held by the Bank will also fluctuate." [See Mr. Lloyds' Letter.] 

With thb rational admission on behalf of bankers generally^ how can 
Mr. Lloyd feel justified in charging upon the Bank of England, the fore- 
going ' deviation from all the rules by which it professes to be guided V I 
can neither see honesty nor reason in such behaviour. 

t I quite agree with Mr. Horsley Palmer one of the Bank Directors, who 
in his pamphlet referred to by Mr. Lloyd very justly observes, that '* other 
explanatory circumstances and considerations, not officially laid before the 
public, must be taken into the account ; and that when due allowance has 
been made for them, conclusions will arise not only differing from, but dia- 
metrically the reverse of, those to which every person must come upon the 
inspection merely of the published accounts." 

Nothing to me is clearer, from my own mode of ' explaining ' circum- 
stances, most important on the score of fair-dealing witli the Bank ; than 
that many things are preposterously overlooked and perverted as well by the 
legislature as the community at large, In a manner greatly calculated to annoy 
the Bank, and perhaps weaken its usefulness to the country generally. 
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** of any information oot at the command of the public, to enable 
*' tbero to come to a correct understanding of it.*' To shew the 
utter absurdity of this kind of reasoning — let us put a case^ thus : a 
country has an amount of currency purely metallic, which we will 
call TWENTY millions. For purposes of war or any oth'er sudden 
and great emergency, let half of this be immediately withdrawn 
and disappear from circulation by some process or other resem- 
bling our present mode of taxing. According to Mr. Lloyd, altho* 
the inevitable effect would be to double burthens and to nullify all 
contracts : indeed, to ruin one-half and doubly enrich the other half 
of such community : yet, this would have to be considered the only 
sound principle of currency ! analogous to which, it would be in- 

* cnmbent on the bank of England to regulate her paper-circula- 
*lion, in the view of furnishing the public with that simple, intel- 
' ligent (o/foj, intelligible) account, requiring no further explana- 

* tion nor information to enable them (the public) to understand it.* 
Why the Bank of England could not do this^ consistently with the 
SAFETY of the whole money-relations of the country; neither the 

* people' nor * bankers ' generally could bear the tremendous pres- 
sure which would result, from any sudden law of ' compulsion ' to 
answer their liabilities in standard-gold ; although the fact is un- 
deniable, that such a law does theoretically now exist/ Surely, it 
were little short of madness, to ever think of imposing a * legis- 
lative' obligation so outrageously monstrous and unreasonable, 
as Mr. Lloyd's above assumption would seem to approve. Once, 
more : with a corn-bill-price of wheat (the latter exceeding &0 
million quarters' annual consumption) at £4. the quarter ; accord- 
ing to Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd^'s notion of the only sound principle 
of currency, he would have the paper-circulation — the needful 
substitute for gold, under circumstances which he supposes — ex- 
actly to * correspond to the variations in the amount of bullion.' 
It were very true — if, of such twenty millions of gold-currency 
the half were withdrawn ; and ten millions of paper only were ad. 
ded, in lieu of it ; taking this simple abstract view of the question, 
Mr. Lloyd may be right : confining himself to the single circum- 
stance of * rendering the case intelligible to the public,' as re- 
gards exclusively the individual ^ account ' of the Bank itself. 
But when it comes to be considered, connecting the question of 
currency with the * taxation ' of the country from which it ought 
never for one moment to be separated, that in the matter of wheat 
alone Two Hundred Millions of paper unmld be required to give 
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efficiency to the prmcipie of expansion, involved in the healthful 
operation of the corn-bill enacted in 1815 ; having for its object, 
through wheat, to meet taxation on all articies directly or indirectly 
affected by such taxation : in this view of the case, merely to 
support an imaginary accusation against the bank-establishroent, 
which here seems to embrace the whole extent of Mr. Lloyd's 
object in writing this senseless letter ; to think with him, of con- 
fining the amount of paper to its corresponding fluctuation in the 
stock of bullion in the bank coffers ; shews an utter direliction of 
every thing like rationality or sound sense, so as to be perfectly 
irreconcilable with what might be expected from a person possessing 
some weight (one may need suppose) in guiding public opinion, on 
matters of the greatest import thus affecting the properties and 
daily comforts of millions ! Such folly can only be exceeded by 
the recommendation in the Dispatch newspaper already quoted by 
me at page 94, advising '* the total suppression of all bank-paper of 
every description; confining our whole circulation to issues 
of the Rank of England, and rigidly limiting that even to three 
*' fourths of its present actual amount.'* From a report now 
before me taken from Mr. M'Cullocb's recently published Sup- 
plement to his valuable Commercial Dictionary, the extract hav- 
ing appeared in the Mark Lane Express of April 15; it will be 
seen the bank stock of bullion since January 1834 and the month 
of November, 1838, has been constantly fluctuating between its 
minimum of £4,032,000 and its maximum of £10,126,000; show- 
ing to my conviction, the perfectly visionary (nay, worse than vi-. 
sionary) notion of attempting to identify the wants of a vast agri- 
cultural, trading, manufacturing and commercial people, like our- 
selves^-taxed to an extent, quite unknown before — with the cor- 
paratively insignificant and wholly inadequate amount of bullion, 
adverted to in the statement above quoted, fiut neither were it 
possible to conceive a stronger circumstance in proof of the total 
absence of all correct information on this powerfully absorbing ques- 
tion of our currency, than that of the " legislature" being so ac- 
tuated (according to Mr. Jones Lloyd's representation) ** in order- 
ing a publication of the accounts of the Bank, in respect of the 
fluctuations in the amount of bank-notes in circulation or of spe- 
cie in deposit, in the view of enabling the public to foresee ap- 
proaching pressure ; so as, by timely precaution to diminish the 
intensity of its action and to mitigate its effects." How can the 
public any more than the Bank, do either one or the other > 1 
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conceive it just therefore to the Bank to say (repeating, indeed, 
what I have oflen done before) that, by our present government- 
policy in the corn-bill of 1815, we establish a principle of currency 
— and $ofiLT a * correct ' one, as regards the means of paying taxes 
o«/ of profit and not out of capital — enhancing prices artificially, 
at \e^HXf(mr hundred times exceeding the possibility of realizing them 
imgold» Bat then, when from any accident causing mistrust in the 
public mind, mischief the most appalling is found to arise, we turn 
round upon the bank (after the manner of Mr. Lloyd), atrociously 
charging it with being the causb thereof! Whereas, in point of 
fact, commonly with other banks in scores of instances, they are 
in danger of becoming from our currency-laws victims of a sys- 
tem of unsoundness, risk and ruin, unpamMeUed for excessive folly 
in all former times and countries. 

Again reverting to Sir Robert Peers notion of the quantity of 
wheat annually consumed in England, whether accurate or not ; 
allowing with him, at the same time, in favour of our own corn- 
growers and the public connected with them, by reason of taxation 
affecting commodities and their necessary prices on account of such 
taxation, the sound policy and entire justice of a scale of prices 
commensurate with the amount assumed, 80#.— provided our corn- 
laws couid be made operative in permanently ensuring it ; which, 
however, it has been shown they cannot be consistently with 
the eountervaUhig influence of our present metallic-standard : these 
conditions being admitted, bearing constantly in mind the further 
claim uniformly maintained by me in behalf of equal relief to be 
afforded likewise to the * exporting' manufacturer; who requires 
CHEAPNESS instead of dearness, thence enabling him to meet his 
foreign competitor both in the English and foreign market : bear- 
ing all these things carefully in mind, and disconnecting the said 
price of 8O5. with gold of the present standard ; which, though 
impossible to be realized, has (in the mere attempt) already occa- 
sioned a most astonishing amount of mischief, affecting all the 
several classes above referred to : I come now to the proposed de- 
termination of discarding entirely the said use of gold, to the extent at 
least of one-half or three-fourths of its present imaginary amount ; 
calling it * imaginary,' from the fact before established in the dis- 
proportion existing between the amount of such gold available to 
realize all paper or tax-obligations therein, equal to the difference 
between one and four hundred, comparing the two together at any 
one and the same time. My original proposal was to raise in all 
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matters of account, the intrinsic value of metalUc-aioney at the rate 
of one-third, half, or three-fourths ; * according to which ever 
way it may be so determined in the wisdom of parliament, from 
facts and circumstances thereafter to be adduced. So that hence- 
forward, supposing the second were to he adopted, our half-sove- 
reigns shall be called pounds ; our present sovereigns (or pounds) 
shall afterwards pass for r/ou6^ pounds — and to be called reginas, 
in honour of our gracious Queen ! — our sixpences in future, to be 
called shillings ; our present shillings to pass as double shillings ; 
half-crowns, to pass for five shillings ; crowns, for ten shillings ; 
halfpennies, to b i called pennies ; present pennies, double pen- 
nies; farthings, halfpence; and so through the whole of our 
coinage, in respect of payments of any and every amount. What 
would be its immediate consequence ? and first, of home-creditors. 
1 may fairly take my oum individual case^ in illustration of the ope- 
ration likely to be produced. When this suggestion was first 
made by me three or four and twenty years ago, being a small 
fundowner at the time; I observed, by reason of the sodden and 
spontaneous fall of prices taking place consequent on the return 
of peace, that my income had unexpectedly assumed a newly- 
incroased value in respect of produce (and of course labour), by 
about thirty-three and one-third per cent. To obviate this loss and 
ruinous inconvenience to the ' producing ' classes, on whom the mis- 
chief ultimately was sure to fall, permanently depressing the value 
of productive capital as well as labour; my plan offered the conn- 
try, was to this effect. ' DonU attempt to prop up prices artificially 
* through a corn-bill, as a means of counteracting the above effect 

* It may appear strange to some persons who have only considered the 
subject very superficially, that I should speak with seeming indecision of pre- 
ferring the last of these changes to cither of the former two. As an obvious 
reason for this, we have only to remember that by how much we so raisb 
the conventxondl price of gold, we virtually establish chrapness to a corres- 
ponding extent : there is thus an equivalent afforded, from any degree of 
such cheapness produced ; whence, consequently, there can be no loss. To 
our * manufacturing ' population, however, there is an immensity of differ- 
ence as to the precise amount adopted. It appeared lately on the highly 
respectable authority of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, that sundry 
of our manufactures within the last twenty years are reduced 75 per cent, in 
price. On this account it is, that I should prefer reducing all burthens 
three- fourths instead of half or one-third. And further it may be repeaUd^ 
that a REAL impossibility exists as to our capacity of meeting in * gold ' all 
obligations (including of course, prices) by a stiU greater disproportion even 
than FOUR hundred to one ! 
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* — ^a plan, which is highly objectionable for many reasons ; but at 

* once reduce my income to the extent that jon propose to raise pri- 

* eesy whateyer that maj be : that is, pay my pauntUnote and all si- 
' milar sig^s of credit whether great or small , at a nominally reduced 

* value of one-third, half, or other rate of redaction to be finally 

* agreed upon ; leaving prices, without any restriction, to find their 
' own level. And this, while it would in point of fact be fully 
' equivalent (as respects producers) to a rise of prices on their 

* commodities, without working injury to mere money-proprie- 

* tors more than would be effected by the corn-bill, again raising 

* prices ; would be attended with this most essential national benefit : 

* that we, manufacturing for other nations and thereby supporting a 
' large portion of our population from the sale of such manufac- 

* tures, partly exchanged for money and partly for raw-produce, 
' as well grain as other like necessaries ; should therefrom in- 
'stantly become a cheap country to our foreign customers, reck- 

* oned in the precious metals ; instead of continuing a dear one as 
*we must do, retaining our previous prices under the operation of a 
' corn-bill : those prices being again otherwise rendered payable, 

* in connection with taxes and all other fixed burthens, in metallic 

* money, thence forcibly depressing profits to a most enor- 

* mously overwhelming extent.' This proposed change, supposing 
it had been then made, it were quite clear, could have wrought mo 
injustice to myself; since it would only haw given back to the in- 
dustrious or producing classes that rennmeratum for their skill, 
industry and capital, of which I previously saw them unjustly and 
ruinously deprived: the effect still produced unpremeditatedly, 
without involving c single shadow of blame, beyond that of mere 
' oversight ' common to the whole country, either to government 
or individuals of any class ; notwithstanding the ignorantly unjust 
clamour, which has so often been attempted to be raised against 
both. Nevertheless, from this oversight has industry incurred an 
aggregate amount of loss, exceeding almost the bounds of rational 
belief.* 'Tis only recently, prosecuting my labours, I discovered 
this latent truth — ^till then, I believe, wholly overlooked ; and 
even yet, far from generally perceived: namely, that there in- 
herently belongs to taxing, when applied to paper-money, a sound, 
just, and wbolesopie principle, depreciating it pro tasUo; as, when 

* See my Second printed Letter to the Archbbhop of Dublin, from page 
IS to the end. His grace's very courteous, lucid, and patriotic reply, will be 
faithfally presented to the gratitude of the nation, in due and proper time. 

U 
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applied to metallic-money , its effect would be to appreciate it. In 
this way, principle and policy both conspire in sanctioning the 
practical adoption of my proposal, to check effectually a process 
of revolutionary confiscation regarding property, now of more than 
twenty years* duration and still continuing to be blindly persisted 
in, which must otherwise infallibly destroy the manufacturing and 
commercial greatness of England ; thereby, as a consequence sure 
and irresistible as fate, pressed on thro* starvation and want, driving 
our swarms of only half- fed half-employed poor, to commit * ex- 
cesses ' of which no one can presume to calculate the final result. 

But the question now to ask, is — How the proposal would ope- 
rate at present, and to what extent it is still feasible? In respect 
of funded and all other fixed money-payments, its effect to relieve 
would be similar to that above mentioned : a reduction of burthens 
strictly operating as equivalent to a rise of prices. This again would 
do away the necessity for a corn-restriction, or a restriction of any 
other kind ; since nothing could obstruct our completely underselU 
ing foreigners, supposing we had all things ' cheap,' instead of 
* dear ; * as we must have, with all burthens reduced half or three- 
fourths by the above rise in the price of gold and silver, to the 
discharge of such burthens as I would here recommend. Tax- 
incomes, those derivable from land, houses, mortgages, salaries, 
wages or any other source of revenue, though seeming in idea to be 
reduced, would still as to products retain their value unimpaired : 
save, in respect of some few things now attended with heavy loss. 
With a reguldLT permanency of (low) prices, we should always have a 
full efficient currency ; a currency equal to taxation, labour, and 
the transfer of commodities ; a currency tho* equal to SOs,, intrin. 
sically no more than 40s. (or even 20^. if needs be), the quarter of 
wheat. Hence, while there could be nothing to be called * excess,* 
in currency ; a sudden bun would never be likely to take place on 
bankers, ruinously endangering property, the peace of individuals, 
and security of society generally; in xhejright/ul manner we have 
seen such things of late occur, under the present defective system. 
Mt situation again could be thus no ways injured, though letting 
land to-day at 305. an acre it should to-morrow become reduced 
to and rendered payable in thirty ^ smaller' pieces, still hereafter 
to be called shillings. And so neither, though holding in my hand 
bankers' notes or any other written securities — whether their 
amount be for £5, or £5,000 ; the same to be in like manner in- 
stantly cut down in sterling amount, could any loss or disadvan- 
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lage accrue from it : inasmuch as all fixed payments being like- 
wise reduced in similar proportion, their relative values as regards 
property, taxes and so forth, would all remain unimpaired from the 
moment such proposed change were made. Thus, too, if 1 hold to- 
day £5,000 indebted for an estate, or claim the like sum on mort- 
gage; payment either way being made to-morrow in money so al- 
tered in metallic size^ no loss could thence accrue. Persons hold- 
img money, therefore — persons paying it — or persons receiving it, 
would each stand respectively on just the same footing as before. 
With every kind of payment in England, in which taxation is 
any how involved— except where metal consumed in the arts con* 
Btitnte an object of debt, or in case of sums due on bond fide trans- 
actions to foreigners in respect of certain articles not of English 
production, or to our own merchants having foreign accounts pend- 
ing ai the moment the change were made : in every such instance, 
a special * indemnity ' would be required of government, effectually 
protecting the said parties from harm. Allowing for these ^^tc? ex- 
ceptions, then, it is presumed the rule would hold perfectly good, in 
all receipts and payments of every supposable kind. Persons self- 
ishly residing abroad on incomes derived from English taxed- 
labour, to be expended entirely in furtherance of foreign industry, 
for the mere purpose of ** living cheap ; " towards such indivi- 
duals, I should feel no constderation whatever due. They would 
indeed still have the option of residing abroad, if so inclined ; but 
no longer under a * bounty ' for doing so, of 30 or 40 or still more 
per cent, to the ruinous prejudice of our own poor half-starved 
tax-payers at home : it having been moderately calculated, that Ten 
Millions Sterling are thus annually drawn from the country by 
absenteeism, producing the consequence above described. 

fiut I will even imagine another question to arise. ' If, as we 
' say, no injury would result ; whence is the benefit to accrue from ? 
' since the one would seem necessarily to imply the other, as simple 
* operations of mere cause and effect.' First, I answer — the plen- 
tifiilness of safe currency so bottomed upon * cheapness,' giving 
full remuneration to virtuous industry and capital at home, would 
itself be universally a most inestimable boon ! Secondly, such 
plentifniness of currency resting on a comparatively perfect and 
tecure footing, would operate in producing a far more enlarged and 
universal diffusion of all the real comforts and necessaries of life : 
more especially, as regards the present severe privations endured 
by our more operative and labouring classes. Thirdly, it would 
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stimulate a further demand for industry at borne and abroad, as the 
power of consumption and means of purchase would necessarily be 
much increased. And fourthly, supposing that our manufacturing 
prices by reason of foreign competition and our own previously 
contracted currency are in many cases already reduced 75 per 
cent, as lately stated to be the fact by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce > it follows, that such prices, not requiring to bejkrther 
reduced by the proposed regulation of the metallic-standard, so far 
as certain exportable articles are concerned ; would, in those parti- 
cular instances, under the proposed reduction of taxes and other 
charges affecting the price of corn and food generally, be equiva- 
lent with those individuals so employed, to a proportionate rite of 
wages in their own favour : and to this * trifling ' extent, my plan 
may seem disadvantageous to the exclusively monied or non-pro- 
ducing classes. But then we must still bear in mind, the awfully 
distressing truth ! that, among our different manufacturing ope- 
ratives, we have long since had millions of the most industriom» 
and every way deserving individuals reduced to a state of suffering, 
frightfully portentous as to its future consequences. These things, 
in the greatest possible degree, having resulted from one long-con- 
tinued course of national oversight and neglect — ^most unintention^ 
dUy committed, I am free to admit ; yet, haoing been committed, and 
thence conferring certain uncalled-for advantages on the con- 
suming or exclMsivefy monied-classes : it becomes a paramount duty 
in the latter, far from murmer or senseless grudging, to receive 
* gratefully ' a proposal, calculated to restore prosperity to our un- 
happy countrymen ; from sheer want, all but hopeless of relief and 
beset with bad advisers, in danger of being goaded into conduct from 
which, till lately, at the barest mention of it^ their honest minds 
would naturally have recoiled with horror. To such renewal of 
prosperity I maintain they are alike instantly, morally, and legally 
entitled. When and where, I ask, could any injury or injustice be 
80 sustained ? and who, therefore, would be like/y to * repine' at 
seeing such a change in favour of our starving population ? ' vio^ 
tims * of events, ihejault of which certainly is no way chargeable 
upon them ! I do not myself believe, that with due consideration 
and rightly understanding the principles I am advocating, one sittgU 
dissentient voice would be heard, searching the kingdom through ! 
Unfortunately, people in general are strongly averse from thinking 
deeply, on questions both difficult and new at the same time. And 
bence it arises, that popular privation and discontent are so fre« 
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qoenty as of late we find them ; that crimes, are greatly increasing ; 
that ' murderous * weapons are injudiciously being called into use, 
by perhaps well-meaning but miserably mistaken guides : going 
tbe surest way to ruin a cause, having great justice on its side ; and 
not unlikely to involve their sincerest most anxious friends in one 
indiscriminate, universal, and sweeping mass of ruin ! These are 
reasons why so many pitiable objects of compassion are continually 
falling in our way ; whom no private benevolence, however well- 
inclined, is at all adequate to relieve. From this same determined 
reluctance to inquire, is ' ignorance ' of the true cause of mischief 
requifing to be remedied, thus fatally confirmed -, difficulties daily 
grow much more formidable, in the chance of not being removed ; 
things of the greatest moment are lost sight of in squabbling about 
matters of mere party, in which the * country ' is esseniially not con. 
cemed : time being idly spent, in schemes of imaginary improve- 
ment so entirely vague and indefinite, that not even the projectors 
of them can describe the nature of any one single benefit to be ex- 
pected from their adoption. Such was precisely the case in the 
former blind outcry about Parliamentary Reform, Catholic Eman- 
cipation for relieving Ireland ! and also with many other things, in 
which the daily * wants' of the people have nothing whatever to 
do. The same non-effect will again surely result, but with (^gra» 
voted disappointment this time, should those unhappy individuals 
calling themselves *' Chartists," succeed in obtaining their pre^ 
setUjaoaurite object under another equally plausible, equally capti- 
vating, but (as it will inevitably prove, if adopted) equally delusive 
title. I intreat them rather to study diligently, if for one month 
only, the ' principles ' of our national currency ! They will there 
discover ' truth and justice,' on their side : voeapims^ far more pow- 
erful for GOOD than either ^ pike* or ' rifie ' or even * two-edged ' 
sword. Let them do this, as they hope for substantial and lasting 
relief, to which they are legitimately entitled! and I pledge my cre- 
dit Jor their success, if they proceed peaceably ; determined to view, as 
their most dumgerous enemies, those weak or wicked individuals who mur^ 
derously advise them to have recourse to Fwr sic Ah Jbrce, as a means of 
obtaining what every man would rejoice to see them pos- 
sess, IF THEY KNEW HOW TO EFFECT IT — namely, a renewal of 
their long-lost comfort and prosperity ; by a virtual reduction of all 
taxes and other burthens at least fifty per cent, through a regn. 
lation of the metallic-standard, in direct subversion of the principle 
ofSir Robert Peel's bill. 
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I find the following note quoted from the Exammer of March 24, 
1830. On Mr. Hume's motion for Household Suffrage, lord John 
Russell expressed himself thus — ** If parliament conceded Hoase- 
" hold Suffrage, there would be an immediate demand for Universal 
" Suffrage ; and there was a general belief, that a parliament 
"so elected would not keep faith with the public creditor. He 
" need hardly add, that he thought such a state of things would be 
" most dangerous to the best interests of the country.** That the 
noble lord is actuated by the best feelings in this or any similar 
remarks about keeping public Jaith, &c. 1 could neyer for a mo- 
ment entertain the slightest doubt. And I should consider myself 
greatly wrong to impugn the * motives ' of any individual, whose 
sentiments corresponded with the words above expressed. But I 
must here unreservedly avow my most entire and decided didtelief, 
that the noble lord could ever have given himself the necessary 
time and trouble to enquire, in what the real meaning of the words 
consisted. On the mere subject of extending the elective fran- 
chise (however popularly advocated, as well in parliament as out 
of it) with the immediate view to bettering the condition of the 
suffering classes — and by this I mean more particularly, * all our 
working operatives in the manufacturing districts;* I have no 
scruple in saying, that I consider it a perfect delusion of the worst 
kind : wholly of a piece with the notion and spirit of that reform 
so vaguely and inde6nitely clamoured for a few years back, by per- 
sons wholly seeking vain notoriety ; terminating, as it was clearly 
foretold it must do, in utter disappointment to the deluded expec- 
tants themselves : attended with great further increase of suffer- 
ing and strong exasperation of feeling, by reason of six or seven 
years' useless delay in applying the only rational and efficient kind 
of * relief; ' of which the case from the very first, was in the remo- 
test degree susceptible. With every sincere respect, then, for the 
noble speaker referred to, as well as others ; I must beg leave 
most unequivocally to declare, that I am prepared to shew a per^ 
fectly concealed fallacy under the expression, * keeping faith with the 
public creditor : ' involving consequences, fatally destructive to the 
present and lasting prospects of the empire. If (for example) the 
words are meant to imply, that ' no abatement can or ought to be 

* made in the interest of our public debt ; that taxes are still to be 

* collected and paid, in fullheaoy money of the ancient gold-stand- 

* ard of our coins (which, in truth, is the fatal ground-work of Sir 
Rt. Peel*s bill) ; that each claimant upon the State, is literally and 
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* bondjide to be so considered ; without any reference to facts, in- 

* ferences and principles, bearing on his case : ' why, only say this 
in plain terms, and we are then placed under the most despotic and 
grinding tyranny that ever disgraced a civilized government, in 
any period of the woHd ! Nay, more than this ; from lord John 
Rosseirs own showing 1 would observe, that ever since the corn- 
bill was enacted in 1815, ostensibly to regulate the price of grain 
to our English consumers (fundowners and others, all equally in- 
cloded) : from that same momeut, the most outrageous violation 
of such public faith has heen^ and still continues to be, perpetrated ; in 
respect of every shilling received and disbursed through taxes, as 
constituting any part of the interest of our national debt ! For I 
must ever steadily and resolutely contend (repeating the remark, 
till 1 am tired and almost ashamed uf doing so) in support of its 
being on inherent principle of all just and legitimate taxation, to 
' depreciate ' money in one sense, applied to paper ; and to * ap- 
preciate * it in another sense, applied to the precious metals : 
the corn-bill in the present instance being a 'mode' of taxing, 
operating to the effect of depreciating money ; and, by consequence, 
' mulcting ' the public creditor of a certain valuable portion of in- 
come to which he would be entitled^ under the strictly literal con- 
struing of lord John RusselPs own expression. If therefore the 
term breach of faith would apply, in any case; which it cer- 
tainly toauld not do, according to my own proposal to reduce all 
taxation one-half or three-fourths, establishing universally propor- 
tionate * cheapness,' in its stead : it must to the full be as much, as 
gross, as scandalous a ' breach of faith,' so to pm/ the public credi- 
tor, in money thus indirectly and clandestinely depreciated by the 
corn-bill ; as it would be, openly to pay him the same paper-currency 
confessedly depreciated so much ; or otherwise, at his own option, 

* metallic ' money — smaller in size — lighter in weight — or actually 
reduced in tale: giving him at the same time, ythihjree trade in every 
thing, his corn and other necessaries at a corresponding rcUe of 
reduction in price, equal to their present advanced rate under a sys- 
tem of corn-restriction: the latter, not only ruinous to manufactu- 
rers; but partial, deceptive and inefficient, even to agricultu- 
rists as well. To be consistent, indeed, supposing lord John Russell's 
objection were at all valid, as to openly reducing government-in- 
comes and therewith all taxation and prices equally, so as to main- 
tain what is most erroneously called ** preserving " faith, with the 
public creditor; it would be additionally incumbent upon ministers 
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to devise a plan, not only to screen such creditor (fondowner, pub- 
lic functionary, and all kinds of annuitants) from the operation of 
the corn-laws ; that is, to give them cheap bread, while all other 
classes had to buy their^s dear ; but also to * exempt ' them propor- 
tionally from all taxation, under every other shape. In plain truth, 
if we fairly examine the question of ** pablic faith, " as regards the 
currency (and it is nothing more from first to last, than a question 
of currency, throughout) ; we presently discover such a compli- 
cation of folly, contradiction and gross injustice, as loudly calls for 
the most patient and scrutinizing enquiry to be immediately insti- 
tuted, on the part of government ; as that which can alone extricate 
us from the numberless mischiefs, perplexities and perils, to which 
the country were thence otherwise on every side exposed. So far, 
however, as these remarks may seem to have personal reference to 
the noble Home-Secretary, I hope to be considered as meaning no 
more than this : that, with the best possible intention, he appears 
wholly to partake of the almost universal mistake of not consi- 
dering * money,' in a highly taxed-country like England, tdfoays a 
SIGN OF DEBT AS WELL AS OF CREDIT! which Consequently, 
therefore, allows of no possible exception to be made in the weight 
of burthens so as to favour any particular class. In theory, I have 
shown the corn-bill recognizes the same principle ; though it fails 
of doing so, in practice. Mr. Peel's bill on the contrary, rigidly 
enforced, would virtually claim in its practical application, on be- 
half of the credit or tax-receiving community, a full remission of 
their burthens justly common to the whole community ! Now, the 
great mischief of this — next to the previous loss of comfort, to all 
our working classes — ^lies in the circumstance of a constant struggle 
being kept alive between that vast and influential portion of the 
community (for distinction) termed * productive,' and the less mt- 
bly useful and numerically inferior class, comprizing all our state- 
creditors from the highest to the lowest : the former, very natu- 
rally and properly (thro' our most honourable and useful banking 
system) striving to obtain * remunerative ' prices, adequately to 
meet taxation ; opposed and thwarted as this is, in the constant 
RISK thrown on ' bankers ' by Peel's bill, to meet obligations which 
our taxes impose (as through the corn-bill, for example) in a far 
greater amount of gold and silver money, than the whole kingdom 
contains ; or than probably now exists, on the entire surface of the 
globe. And so long as these errors continue ' rife,' among us — ^it 
matters not in whose hands the administration of public affairs are 
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placed, nor under what senseless epithets of ^ party' men cbild- 
ishlj arrange themselves — of these, I feel perfectly assured : there 
will be no lasting security of property, no stability of government, 
DO affectionate confidence between the governing and governed, 
DO renewed contentment, no inward peace, do comfortable and so- 
lid improvement in the present depressed, forlorn, disconsolate, 
deplorable condition; of our already half-starved, half-employed, 
faa]f«rebelliou8 working-classes. On the other hand, give them 
fair employment with adequate compensation — taxes, bnrthens and 
prices, all prcportionMy reduced — let them both see and feel, that 
you legislate to protect industry, for to this extent their just 
claims never have been forfeited ; and more than all, 1 pledge my- 
self to show you will have no difficulty in effecting it ! do this, in 
God's name-^their hearts being yet whole, to the very core : and 
all sufierings, all threats, all tumultuous meetings, all remembrance 
of their past grievances will quickly vanish, and be nothing more 
tbooght of for the time to come. Each person then fiDding out the 
share of blame he had in brioging about sacb general distress — of 
which the * oversight ' was unwersai, will naturally for his owd sake 
view with teDderness the faults of others 5 and hence a disposition 
will be produced, merging all minor differences aod persooal ani- 
mosities iDto ODe universal resolution for promoting the common 
welfare and prosperity of all.* 

* Since the above paragraph was written, it is to be noticed that a totai 
krmkmg-'mp of the late caMnet has taken place. Without meaning to express 
any mawkish feeling of affected partiality for the members who composed it, 
or general approval of the measures they parsoed, under the fnan\fold disad- 
9tmiug€S * bequeathed ' to them from th^r predecessors — a certain fact ! I yet 
deeply regret the circumstance, for two reasons : first, some additional loss of 
time (which the nation can sorely ill-afford) usually accompanies every act 
of changing office, between one cabinet and another ; and secondly, from a list 
which I have seen, we may expect a return to office of persons — good and able 
(may be) still with this exception, holding opinions strongly repudiated as to 
one particular measure* For me, however — 

What once I said, I say, and say it, boldly will ; 
Die Britisii Constitution, or die the Shve-Make Bill I 
By a later account, a fresh re-action seems to have again taken place. There 
is then (with me at least) a hope, that Sir Robert Peel will never more ac- 
quire the DESTRUCTIVE ascendaucy he once had in the councils of bis Sove- 
reiga. If there be one person more exclusively culpable than all others in 
bringing the country into its present awful predicament, beyond comparison 
I consider Sir Robert Peel that same Individual. I believe him further per- 
fectly aware of the mischief caused by his accursed bill, but at the same time 

X 
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Having already mentioned at page 144 Mr. M*CuUoch's recent 
Supplement to his Commercial Dictionary (a work, of great merit 
and public usefulness) from some notice I had seen taken of it in 
the Mark Lane Express, I am here induced to subjoin a few words 
relating to the author's opinion, as to the extension of our system 
of Joint-Stock Banks. First we are told, that " in the period be- 
** tween 1834 and 1838 the number of those establishments had so 
'* far increased, as to be nearly trebled. And if we regard the no- 
" merous branches belonging to what the writer calls the head^ 
** offices, and which he says ought each of them to be looked upon 
** as so man}' separate banks, the number of the latter is incompa- 
*' rably greater than, at first sight, it may appear to be.** The 

wanting in that political integrity and English manliness of feeling, candidly 
to avow his ' error ' — allowing it to have been such, originally ; or otherwise 
that he is too densely and impenetrably ignorant, to be even yet convinced 
that a door Is still open through which a stop may at once be pnt to the evil 
that exists and the country preserved from a convulsion which mnst be inevi- 
table without it. The duke of Wellington, though htretf^ore remarkably *■ mis- 
taken ' on thifl subject ; yet, if a change does take place, most sincerely do I 
hope to see him placed high in the new administration : not under the s'lUji dis- 
tinction of a < Conservative ' or ' Tory,' terms which I always lament to see 
used : but because I admire him for firmness, talent, and integrity. I hold 
him greatly exempted from that ' meanness ' which causes men of puny minds 
to ptrtist in an error, because they have once embraced it. Indeed could his 
grace be induced, discarding prejudices imbibed early through unlucky associ- 
ations, to master the difficulUes of a question he has evidently never studied ; 
I should then have very little doubt, from his known constitutional * intre- 
pidity ' on GREAT occasions, that returning prosperity would quickly revive 
many a drooping heart and scatter chearfnlness and plenty around the poor 
man's dwelling. The following would half induce a belief that his grace is not 
wholly indisposed to meet the question, favourably to my own views : '' I had 
brought with me 800 dollars which I sold at Minorca for 6s. 2d. each, getttng 
in exchange English bank-notes at i4s. ; so that our government was paying 
6s, 2d. for the dollar, and issuing it to the troops for 4«. 6d. : an enormous 
loss, when the payment of the transport aUme amounted to 100,000 dollars 
per day, which I heard the duke of Wellington declare at his brother's table 
at Cadii." - Gordon's ReminiacenceSy Vol II, pp. 192, 8. A succeeding quo- 
tation, however, bespeaks a somewhat different feeling. Sir £. Coddrington 
said—** As to the pa> of the navy, he begged to say that whenever the ques- 
tion of the paper-currency should be discussed he would be prepared to show 
that during a great part of the late war the navy had been paid 6s. in the £l, 
less than it was entitled to." House of Commons, Mar. 4, 1834. The gallant 
admiral labours under a great mistake : in the mere matter of * pay,' the navy 
shared the general effect of taxation as felt by the whole community $ wiille, 
in respect of « provisions,' the loss fell entirely npon the country ! 
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account next goes on to state, that '' the solidity of the system 
seems by no means to correspond with its power of extension. 
For that the banks seem, speaking generally, to be infinitely 
*' more anxious to increase their business, than to provide for that 
'* aecority which ought to be the paramount consideration.*' 

Now in the outset of my remarks, I must take the most onquali- 
fied exception to the construction here put upon the fact, of the 
increased number of joint-stock-banks; in the slur thus thrown 
npoQ the managers, as to their selfishly ' preferring advantages 

* peculiar to themselves to that of due consideration for upholding 

* public security.' Mr. M'Culloch is unquestionably a writer of 
great research and irrepressible industry ; having a mind penetra- 
ting, acute and highly informed, on most subjects of which he 
treats. But — and it is painful to be obliged to make the observa- 
tion — so far as that important branch, or reiiher Jundamenial prin- 
ciple, of political-economy (the currency) is concerned, he is 
profoundly in the dark ; and therefore little to be trusted as a guide, 
when dealing forth his 'censures ' in language of great apparent 
plausibility, both affecting individuals and the principles of a great 
national question closely bearing on the industry, the capital, the 
comforts, and the contentment of millions. I am not inclined to 
carry my eulogies of joint-stock-banking the length which many 
do their's, pretending that their establishment has grown out of 
abases originally almost inseparable from our older banks. This I 
positwely deny, by saying there are no advantages possessed by 
the former which the latter were not quite competent to supply ; 
that the old banks can be charged with no liability to misfortune, 
that would not apply (possibly with greater force, even) to banks 
under the new system ; and, again, that the evil in both cases is 
far more imputable to government — though it would perhaps be 
still more fair to say, the country generally — first in the corn-laws, 
grounded on an expansive action of the currency ; and secondly, in 
the currency-bill of 1810 imposing upon bankers an impossibUity 
to pay in gold, to the necessary consequence of producing contract 
tUm^ more or less : perpetually deranging all subsisting contracts, 
and greaify depressing labour below its fair taxation-price. Our 
increased number of banks of all kinds within the last half-century 
and especially joint-stocks of more recent date, bespeaks a secret 
consciousness in people of our means being perfectly inadequate to 
meet their tax-obligations in metallic-money, both physically and 
morally limited in amount : whereas the power of creating wealth. 
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of representing and diflTusing it, of rewarding industry in all its 
multifariousness of usefully exchangeable products, can hardly be 
said to possess any assignable limits beyond those which usually 
result from legally unwise restrictions; to obviate some prveiov^ 
inconvenience, the true nature of which roost probably has been 
seldom understood. Our banking-system generally, if duly pro- 
tected as it ought to have been against the late frightful pressure of 
taxation, I have ever looked upon as most essential-^— not only to 
the well-being, but even very existence of the country ; both in re- 
spect of her agricultural, manufacturing, and likewise commercial 
prosperity : all of which, are at present ruinously jeoparded bj 
the counter-working mischiefs of Sir Robert PeeVs bill. 

Mr. M*Culloch next speaks, of " the powerful effect the system 
*' must have in producing a reckmdema^ of currency, and a drain 
** upon the Bank for gold ; of the erroneous practice of trading oo 
deposits — re-discounting in London those made with them in the 
country, at a lower rate of interest ; and deprecates the sort of 
*^ accommodation so afforded, as lying always at the mercy of cir- 
cumstances over which there can be no just controul : and which 
is really not more secure^ than a house made with cards." Query, 
Why is it not more secure than a bouse made with cards ? Bat 
first, in the notion of ' redundancy.' 

And here, with all the respect due to our author, I would ask 
Mr. M'Culloch — Who is most likely to be the best judge of whether 
there be redunAnun/^ or not : the man who li vesy^'oni, labour ? or the 
man who lives vpon, labour ? Every one who selis a commodity, 
taxed (may be) 50 or 100 per cent, naturally and veryjustfy says — 
* Give me a * double ' price, for such commodity ; bo it labour, or 
what not.' On the contrary > he who lives exclusively i^Hm others^ 
labour^ says — * Give me your products, for less money ; whether yoo 
can afford to do so, or not.' This 1 apprehend is what Mr. M'Cul- 
loch means by the word redundancy, as applied to currency : 
leading I admit, very probably, to the consequence he mentions — 
*' a drain upon the Bank, for gold." But why subject the Bank to 
this drain upon it, for gold ? Those who labour, require food and 
clothing and house-room and a thousand things taxed and taxed 
and taxed a hundred times oyer, both directly and indirectly. How 
are these to be obtained, except by giving our operatives the use 
of what we have here called, a ' redundancy ' of currency ? liable, 
I agree with Mr. M'Culloch, to produce (as he says) a drain upon 
the Bank, for gold. But, I again repeat my question—Why subject 
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the Bank a moment, to this dreadfully annoying risk ? or, still 
worse — Why subject the ' labouring* classes, in common with all 
others involved more or less in the same kind of evil, to the cer^ 
tainiy of being daily deprived affair compensation for their indus- 
try, and the means of thereby living according to their just deserts ? 
under a mere pretence of keeping up the ^ farce ' of gold-payments, 
If hen the mischief may be safely remedied in one instant of time ; 
only resorting to something a little resembling common sense, 
common honesty, common prudence, and common humanity, all at 
one and the * same nick of time.' Renew your bank-restriction- 
act, to.morrow ; to begin with : this, is your safety-valve ! Put 
an end to that senseless stuffs about ' redundancy ' of currency and 
its rainously apprehended consequence— a drain upon the Bank, 
for GOLD ! Which, (mght we to prefer — I speak both of and to, 
Knglisbmen ; boasting a justly enlightened government, powerful 
for the people'a goodj Which ought we to prefer, the name of gold 
(and it is nothing bettor !) or food, comfort, contentment; to our 
only balf-paid, half-fed, and (through no fault of their^s, almost 
openly) rebellious poor ? Who causes the erroneous practice, of tra- 
ding on deposits ? Who causes re-discounting, at lower rates of in- 
terest ? Who places joint-stock-bankers at the necessity, of thus 
affording accommodation ; over which, neither themselves nor 
yet the eonntry can be said to possess any due controul ? Who 
leaves them at the mercy of a system, not more secure than a house 
made with cards ? Who lays campulsion on banks generally (sav- 
ing the contradiction!) to find gold, perhaps infinitely beyond 
what would exceed in amount the whole of such present * money,' 
existing throughout the globe? In what rather, does the real 
wealth and strength of a country consist? You say, 'gold!' 
Why it exists only in about * the proportion of one to a hundred, as 

* compared with English property including taxes and other arti- 

* ficial burthens, at present resting thereon.' Is not wealth com- 
posed of INDUSTRY impressible on all property as lands, houses, 
fisheries, cattle, hemp, shipping, wool, cloth, &c. ; each contribut- 
ing (through the means of a safe paper-currency, if we only had 
such, as we easily might haoe/J to meet the wants, the comforts, 
conveniences and solid enjoyments, of all classes; from the king 
or queen upon the throne, God bless them 1 to the humblest indivi- 
dual in their dominions, earning his contented morsel by the daily 
sweat of his brow ? Gold is not wealth, strictly speaking, itself: 
any more than a pound weight, is tea ; or a yard to measure by, 
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silk or cotton which it measures. Id its character of 11011BY9 His 
the hare * sign * or representative of yalue, by special convenium^ to 
one country ; as beads, tobacco, bits of cloth, or shells (called 
cowries) are so, to another. We hear it sometimes designated, the 
* standard ' of value : but sorely, as such, it ought in quantity to 
bear some relation to those things it were meant officially to repre- 
sent. Yet how can it be justly said to do this under a disparity 
existing between the two, at least by about the ratio of one hun- 
dred to one ! 

[I may perhaps be here allowed the indulgence of correcting 
a mis-statement, more than once repeated in my former pages. 1 
had endeavoured to draw a somewhat * rude ' estimate of the sup- 
posed amount of metallic-money (gold and silver) then existing in 
England, with the view of contracting it with Mr. ColquhonD*8 
estimated value of property, reckoned in our depreciated tax^cur- 
rency of 1812. Supposing the former, £40,000,000; and taking 
the latter at £4,096,000,000 : the difference would be (as above), 
rather over one hundred to one. By mistake 1 find it to have been 
written, as over ^our hundred to one. Either may serve to show 
our BANKERS a re "mo re sinned against, than sinning : * ' the hum- 
bler classes, in the long run, being always the greatest sufferers.] 
** The great danger of such banks (stated by this article) 
*^ being so obvious, it may well excite astonishment that any one 
'* who can really afford to make a bond fide purchase of shares, 
'' should be fool hardy enough to embark in such concerns." This 
may be true enough, as I dare say it is. But to me it is stUl mor^ as- 
tonishing, that an entire nation for now very nearly a whole quarter 
of a century, should have suffered itself to be the dupe — the slave — 
the victim — of a course of measures ; originating in ignorance, fos- 
tered in presumption, perpetuated in wilfully determined obstinacy, 
pride, arrogance, and conceit ; rather than manfully retract an 
error sufficiently pardonable, whet first committed; and now ik- 
EXCUSABLB only from being thus madly persisted in, against facts 
the most clearly demonstrable : both as to the evil which the pre- 
sent system involves, and the facility we have of reversing it by 
the speedy establishment of a renewed and even greatly extended 
prosperity! 

The article further subjoins " a list of 13 items furnished bj 
a Secret Committee of the House of Commons in 1836, to inquire 
into the operation of the Act 7 Geo. IV. cap. 46, permitting the 
establishment of Juint-Stock-Banks ; and whether it would be 
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" expedient to make any alteration in its provisions." This report 
seems intended to shew the " defects*' of the present system of 
joint-stock-bankiug, and is followed by what the writer calls — 
' remedial ' measures, recommended for their removal. But so far 
as the former are concerned, the case is inapplicable to the parties 
chargeable with their existence ; and the latter totally inadequate 
to abate the acknowledged mischiefs, which must continue to exist; 
either, till some means are devised (which we know, cannot be 
effected!) for augmenting the actual quantity of gold and silver 
com mens urately with our modern increase of taxation, commodi- 
ties, and so forth ; or else, by assimilating the smaller amount of 
those metals which does exist, to the larger nominal amount of pa« 
per signs (admitted by our corn laws, to be required) : and which 
is no otherwise to he effected^ than by more minutely * subdividing' 
oar present legal coins. In this way, while we should at once re- 
lieve bankers, traders and others, from their present numerous 
risks and frequent embarrassments ; ensuring to labourers full em- 
ployment, fair wages and other benefits, before enumerated ; we 
should establish our own national greatness and unbounded pros- 
perity on a basis of universal cheapness, as regards our own wares • 
safficient to defy competition, in every quarter. A regular inter- 
change of superfluous commodities peculiar to each nation sepa- 
rately, might then be carried on between ourselves and foreigners, 
on a principle reciprocally beneficial to all parties. 

In proof of the extraordinary * difficulty ' of this great question 
— * the CAU8B of our long-continued suffering and present state of 
' aggravated and formidable discontent^ exhibited on the side of our 
' more operative classes ;* and to shew how perfectly its character 
has been and still continues to be mistaken (without the slightest re- 
ference to party-distinctions, of any sort — further than, as being 
the sole friend of truth and justice, to express my utter ' detesta- 
tion ' of the yery name of party); .1 have already adduced sufficient 
evidence, not only from some of our more influential and popular 
WRiTEEs but also from the speeches of many first-rate statesmen 
in both houses of parliament, whenever the subject has there 
happened to be mooted. And this, by reason of our omitting to 
connect certain principles with facts, from which they ought never 
to be separated ; and on which single * oversight,' the whole ques- 
tion of our present difficulties may fairly be said to turn. Hitherto, 
as regards our recent discussions on the corn-laws, more than 
doably important from the numerous petitions against them, found- 
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of Commerce in Manchester and other parts of the kingdom, of the 
deepest imaginablo interest to the general welfare of the entire 
community ; I have mostly con6ned myself to the speeches of such 
of our members as have advocated their continuance (and righify, 
so far) against the ruinous notion of their unconditional re- 
peal. But here at the same time, as I have ventured freely to 
surmise, we have not sufficiently regarded the highly injurious 
effect which those same corn-laws have on that especial portion of 
our manufacturing population, whose wares are designed wholly 
for exportation: while, moreover, a much better mode actually 
exists for the permanent relief of agriculture, together with 4-5tfas 
of our manufacturing people (as well masters as operatives), than 
the corn-laws ever can afford ; with an equal certainty of avoid- 
ing every mischief that now results, under a continuance of the 
present ruinous and highly destructive system. 1 come next to 
meet the question, on the other side — that of repealing the com. 
laws ; taking a short extract from the speech of the noble earl 
Fitzwilliaro, as I found it reported in the Conservative Journal of 
the 16th of March. His Lordship thus observes : ** Why were 
" they to have an act of parliament, to raise the price of corn ? 
*' What were the grounds, on which it rested ? He knew one 
** which was a great favourite. It was one which almost all the 
^* advocates of the law had recourse to, * * * that because a 
** great revenue was raised in this country, it was therefore ne- 
** cessary to endeavour to raise the price of corn. He confessed it 
" appeared to him the most preposterous argument that ever en- 
'* tered into the minds of men, to say that because the people paid 
" a large amount of taxation, it was essential to their well-beiog 
** to burthen them still more. And what was the law to raise the 
^* price of corn, but an additional tax upon the people ?*' These 
questions are of mighty importance, requiring to be answered with 
great temper and calmness, yet with inflexible resolution ; both as 
they respect the noble lord himself, and the numerously valuable 
interests to which they otherwise refer. 

Lord Fitzwilliam being (as 1 presume he is) a rich landowner, 
it were quite impossible to ascribe the above ideas, however tnoc- 
curately founded, to any but the most humane and generous mo* 
ti ves towards that class especially, occupying the midland districts ; 
certain of whom, as I have uniformly argued, suffer intensely by 
the operation of these corn-laws, so enhancing the price of corn. 
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On the other hand 1 have as clearly contended, that the effect is 
very different towards that^ar more numerous class (4-5ths,* sup- 
pose, of the whole) who may he said to depend almost entirely 
upon home-consumption of the goods they fabricate ; and are there- 
fore deriving a temporary advantage, from the high price of corn : 
however much in their case even, its ultimate effect may be to ba- 
nish commerce and manufactures from the country; by a bounty 
thus afforded to the encouragement of foreign industry and ca- 
pital, and the further inevitable ruin and starvation of our own 
productive classes. 1 will endeavour to show this working of the 
principle, after the following manner : trusting to public candour 
in excuse for my Jrequent repetition of the same kind of reasoning, 
in reply to the numberless observations and objections 1 have pre- 
viously felt it my humble duty to notice. Taking Sir Robt. Peel's 
statement of the '^annual consumption of wheat in England at fifty 
two millions of quarters " — this, at 80«. a quarter, may be con- 
ceived to call into action an amount of circulation (currency) as 
growing out of such corn -law, averaging £4,000>000 to be ex- 
pended promiscuously week by week, in the purchase of manufac- 
tures ; paying also taxes, and wages, and so forth. But with the 
trade in corn unconditionally free let the price sink to 40;. a quarter, 
the amount of circulation being reduced proportionably ; and we 
should only have two millions of currency to circulate per week, 

* It may be right, perhaps, to say — avoiding all appearance of exagge- 
ration otherwise, that I am here giving a somewhat and oe latitude to the bene- 
6cial influence of the corn.laws, as regards even this ' excepted * portion of 
oar manafactarers ; who, though benefitted by the improved outlay of income 
noticed above, are still suffering from lowness of price on their own wares 
compared with the recent high price of corn : inasmuch as every- day in- 
creasing competition on the side of foreigners, will necessarily lead to a general 
farther redaction of price on many articles of our home production. While, 
therefore, a still larger amount of goods will be actually sold in the one case 
than there might have been in the other, 'tis difficult to conceive whence any 
increased comport shall accrae as regards operative manufacturers, or even 
PROFIT to the masters on their heavy amounts of capital employed. And 
I mention this the more earnestly here to show the exceeding injustice those 
persons are liable to commit, whose language often tends to excite strong an- 
tipathies and groundless jealousies between the employer and the employed. 
Any person so utterly indiscreet as to use that one expression of ' factory- 
tyrants,' which I once heard of on some public occasion ; we may rest our- 
selves thoroDghly assured, however good his intentions (and such speakers 
often possess kind and generous dispositions) is nevertheless, while his phrency 
lasts, a much fitter snbject for some < friendly ' asylum than by thus wantonly 
abusing the gift of speech to endanger the happiness and peace of society. 

Y 
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where we had four millions under the previous case supposed. 
It would be absurd then to imagine, there could be the same demand 
for labour — at least, for profitable labour — under the two sets of 
circumstances, resulting from a corn-bill and a perfectly open and 
unrestricted trade in corn. ' Tis very true, if there were no other 
matter requiring consideration — no " large amount of taxation," to 
be taken into account ; it would signify little as to the rate of 
prices affecting parts of the same community, whether it were high 
or low. But considering, as firmly bound to do, the enormous 
burthen of our public-debt and taxation, we shall presently find 
the whole coraplection of the subject most essentially changed^ as re- 
spects the view taken of it by the noble speaker before named. 
Even this very act of suddenly throwing open the trade in corn, 
after the said price of 80«. had once obtained, accompanied with 
any very extensive demand being made for gold ; would subject 
those bankers issuing notes to constitute the above larger amount 
ofprice, bythe 'contractive' action so produced upon the cur- 
rency, to a LOSS of nearly Two Millions : except, indeed, from their 
extreme caution of doing business (taking, which I believe is pro- 
per, so much extra security from the public) the loss by that means 
fell upon the public, rather than upon themselves. But whether 
we look to one set of individuals or another. Is this a state of things 
to be allowed to stand a single day, in a great commercial country 
like England ? And yet it must always do so^ so long as we blindly 
persist in the pretence (a mere pretence !) of maintaining the same 
VICIOUS metallic-standard; between which and paper, by reason 
of long-continued taxation affecting prices, and the increase of 
real wealth (commodities), 1 have before ascertained a difference 
of intrinsic value to exist, measured in the proportion of 100 to 1. 
The ruinous consequence ever liable to result from a circum- 
stance such as this (to say nothing of its dreadful effect on the daily 
labour and capital of others, and which it is constantly possible 
for parliament easily to rectify !) shows a kind of treatment, but 
little * merited ' by that body of most useful and honourable men 
(I mean, bankers !) beyond all question, whether intending it or 
not, some of the truest * benefactors ' our ungrateful coimtry has 
to boast. 

The main force of the present argument, lies clearly then in this : 
' price,' is a term of mere relation — high or low, according to cir- 
cumstances with which it happens to be connected. Ten shillings 
an acre may be a much dearer rent for land of one quality^ than 
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£3. per acre for land of another quality possessiDg also certain ad- 
vantages of locality, &c. So again respecting all price in England, 
from its general connection with taxation ; measured arbitrarily 
(io idea only) in a greater or smaller amount of the precions metals. 
Soppose a British merchant trading to a foreign port having a rich 
cargo of native merchandize on board which be may exchange with 
great advantage for raw produce of foreign growth, loading his ves- 
sel back with hides or cotton or hemp or dye-goods or tallow or 
timber, or what not. But compel him to take gold only in exchange, 
and be musi sell his original cargo at a ruinously low price, from 
the almost perfect dearth of the article so required. This, though 
called cheapnesi^ would most likely destroy the whole benefit of his 
' venture ; * creating embarrassment and loss to a vast extent in the 
latter case where in the former one great satisfaction and profit 
would mutually have accrued to all the different parties however 
remotely connected with the transaction contemplated. Positive 
WEALTH (produce, of all descriptions) may readily be obtained 
from many countries, variously beneficial to the arts, to science, 
to commerce, manufactures and general improvement, as well at 
home as abroad. But these would in a manner be totally cut ofi* 
from us, if we thus unwisely persisted in carrying out a little more 
extensively than we now do, the principle of metallic values solely 
in exchange ; and which would prove but little less injurious to us 
in the long run, than a law * compelling ' our ships and furniture 
and clothes even, to be respectively composed of gold : whence 
it were easy to foresee the consequence would eventually be, to 
give us neither ships nor furniture nor clothes nor cargoes ; any 
thing, in short, constituting subjects either of trade, commerce 
or manufactures. We should retain nothing to promote our own 
comfort or that of any other country, to which under present cir- 
cumstances we are now most extensively and beneficially useful. 
Nominal ' cheapness,* may thus be one of relative dearness to all 
the parties implicated ; and, vice versa, nominal ^ dearness ' may 
be rendered one of great comparative cheapness ; merely from 
the very circumstance to which lord Fitzwilliam here objects. If, 
as another example, the noble lord's own outlay be £1000 a week, 
from an income protected by a corn-bill ; and, from an unconditional 
halving of such income by the change proposed through opening 
the trade in corn, his outlay became suddenly reduced from £1000 
to £500, a-week ; nothing to me were more self-evident than the 
fact, that to all his lordship*s * dependants '—taxed more or Icss^ on 
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every coDsuinable article ; their burlhens will thence become re- 
latively doubled : or, in other words, their privaiians will be still 
further increased ; by the very means (no doubt kindly) intended 
by the above proposal, to better the condition of the suffering^ clas- 
ses. Most unquestionably, therefore, as well in this instance of 
lord Fitzwilliam*8 discountenancing the principle of high-priced 
corn as that of other noble lords taking their stand in defence of 
the restrictive system, it equally escapes their general notice — 
that the only effective mode of affording relief, is by * abrogating' 
our present protective-laws certainly, through high prices; but 
at the same time accompanying the protective operation with a uni- 
form REDUCTION o( all existing hurtkenSy which a change of stand- 
ard would instantly effect : thus equalizing taxes and prices, from 
putting ourselves on a leioel with other countries now so mnch 
cheaper and less burthened than our own. In this, I conceive I 
have furnished a complete answer to the noble lord's question — 
** Why are we to have an act of parliament, to raise the price of 
corn?" Why! Its trne^round being, to enable the people to 
pay their present burthens -, as likewise to purchase the labour of 
others, taxed in a thousand different ways both by direct and in- 
direct means. What, I respectfully rejoin, would be the immediate 
effect of putting our own corn-growers, dealers, &c. on a par as 
to price, with foreigners {unaccompanied with a corresponding aliera- 
tion of the standard^ reducing burthens in an equal degree/) hut to 
min thousands and tens of thousands of persons now employing 
labourers ? driving the latter in swarms upon the rates as was 
the case but a few years ago, when it would have been impossible 
to enforce the provisions of the new poor-law against such prices as 
then prevailed. His lordship will also perceive in the same remark^ 
a full refutation of that invidious reflection often thrown upon our 
aristocracy, in their support given to the corn-bill ; which by some 
writers is most foolishly designated, the landlord's * monopoly :» 
as though (supposing him to have a double income, from that 
cause] it were possible for him to expend it— except, as regards 
l-5th of our manufacturers-— without conferring on the community 
generally, by such increased outlay of income, an equal facility of 
promoting * universal ' consumption ; stimulating the demand for 
labour; and to that extent in both instances, benefitting others as 
well as himself! 

One could hardly conceive the possibility of these simple prin- 
ciples being so long and pertinaciously overlooked, were there not 
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tihsohUe proof before us of such having been the case. Surely it 
must be admitted that in a highly taxed country, the more of nomi- 
nal money or currency that exists proportioned to its taxation, the 
LIGHTER does such taxation thence relatively become; and the 
greater command of comfortable subsistence will it bring within 
the compass of our more operative and trading classes. Again ; 
the smaller the portion of gold and silver is which such currency 
contains or can fairly be said to represent under any given deno- 
mination, the greater will the rate of cheapness be in any one 
country (recognizing this 'wholesome' principle) as compared 
with every other ; and, consequently, on the score of commerce 
and manufactures will that one country acquire ascendancy in the 
general markets of the universe (or retain it, cceteris paribus , if 
previously obtained) ; with the certainty of augmenting its real 
wealth — products of all kinds, as well foreign as domestic : not- 
withstanding that, in respect of mere gold and silver (as simple 
matters of * money ') \i shM apparently become poorer, accord- 
ing to the more vulgar and erroneous acceptation of that term. 
If £50. of tax (direct and indirect) be added to £50. of price : can 
any man in his senses be found to argue, that an expansion of cur- 
rency should not be allowed equal to the difference between 50 and 
100? for, otherwise, would not the £50. of tax swallow up the 
said £50. of price ; including capital, and profit, and labour, and 
every thing? The judicious and needful bank-restriction-act of 
1707, aided by other circumstances resulting from the war, gave 
us the benefit of a seasonably expanded currency, and the nation 
prospered accordingly : her real wealth and greatness, steadily 
increasing and progressing with it to the end. At length the peace 
came, and therewith arose the senseless notion that her " currency 
whs redundant.^ ^ Redundant, indeed ! in what? Was it redundant, 
in paying taxes ? No ', its capacity of being exchanged for gold. 
To be sure, it was ; and that to the extent of 00 parts out of every 
100, at the very least. Taxation may be carried on indefinitely^ so 
long as there remains any thing to tax ; but gold is greatly linuted, 
both physically and morally : and therefore was not capable of the 
needful expansion, to meet our then growing and almost unlimited 
taxation ; besides other objections to it, here unnecessary to repeat. 
In the face of this obvious reasoning, we still retain the theory of 
' redundancy ; ' curtail our healthy means of paying taxes out of 
profit as heretofore, taking double both from capital and labour 
instead. And thus seeing people*s * miseries ' increase^ without one 
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proper effort made to relieve them ; we carry the notion of redud- 
dancj from that of currency to * population ; ' ship off hundreds and 
thousands of our best artizans, to enrich foreign rivals ; consum- 
mate a NATION '8^0%, by acts of stringent severity to our disabled 
and superannuated poor (see note page 50, on the rate of emigra- 
tion at present going on) ; talk of the beautiful advantages of a new 
* constabulary ' force, the sublime benefits to arise from extended 
education, and other senseless mummeries all of the same delusive 
kind. How much longer is human endurance expected to keep pace 
with, to sanction such fatally blind and determined infatuation ! 
though saying this, not in the slightest degree disparaging to our 
existing cabinet ; now merely home down by tlie force of popular dis^ 
content, naturally engendered by events working the last 25 years. 
To me, we seem only preserved from one day to another against a 
state of the most frightful anarchy ; by reason of our practically 
resisting (in appearance, without knowing it) the previously absurd 
notion of a redundancy of circulation, through the almost * provi- 
dential ' aid afforded us by means of local banks : dreadful, at 
the same time as the risk is, which we constantly expose ourselves 
to under the cash-payment resumption bill of 1819. 1 say again, 
were this law to be rigidly enforced to-morrow to the very letter^ 
every working man would be legally compellable to pay in taxes a 
hundred day's labour (and so with all of us, in regard to other 
matters) ; where, in point of pure * equity,' and even in the spirit 
of an existing corn-bill, government \tse\f acknowledges (indiretly, 
indeed) the grossly mischievous injustice involved in the attempt. 
The late lord Liverpool, in his celebrated ** Letter to the King," 
published (I think) in 1803, was one of the earliest of our state- 
ministers to favour the gross delusion above described. Then came 
the vote on Mr. Yansittarl's motion denying depreciation, io 
1810; and subsequently, the resumption-bill 1819 : these equally 
pleading the * sanction ' of Mr. Pitt's authority on passing the 
bank-restriction -act in 1797; no doubt, incautiously accompanied 
with a pledge to resume ' paying cash six months after the return of 
peace.' But who could then have answered for the long continu- 
ance of war that followed, increasing our public debt to eight hun- 
dred millions sterling ? However had reason, possibility, justice, 
policy or the country's safety allowed of it, something might be 
said in favour of fulfilling a promise so given : tho' even then, with 
duo reservation to the principle of performing equal justice on etxh 
side the contract— that of debtor as well as creditor; the * duty ' of 
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government, in such cases, being to arbitrate fairly between the 
two. But here was a case presenting itself, in which every rule 
of law, equity, mutual security dnd common sense, as well to tax- 
payer as tax-receiver, pointed directly the other tray. The literal 
fulfilment of such a promise (supposing it to have been given) was 
morally impossible from the very first, and so it is in this pre- 
sent day. It was utterly adverse to the whole debtor-half of the 
community when peace returned, and so it remains now : the effect 
was teoejulfy injurious to productive labour and capital, constitut- 
ing the basis of all real wealth and greatness, and so it still con- 
tinues : undermining all property as to permanent security, how- 
eyer seemingly advantageous for the passing moment ; alienating 
the minds and affections of the humbler classes from all those 
above them 3 till we find at length a deep-seated system of revolu- 
tionary organization carrying on thro' the whole kingdom, in the 
view of obtaining (by intimidation, or main force if needs be) a res- 
toration of those comforts (uuder the name of rights) of which, 
being lost, they fancy themselves to have been somewhat wickedly 
and wantonly deprived. But these poor sufferers first want to 
be kindly and judiciously apprized of the truth, on proper au- 
thority of their superiors ; namely, that such privations solely ori- 
g^inated in losses previously sustained by others ; suffering unpi- 
tied by the country, through a long course of years : beautifully, 
though painfully exemplifying the reasonableness of the caution 
given by St. Paul (even, financially speaking) that *' whether one 
member suffers, all the members suffer with it " — sooner or later, 
more or less — and that *' if one member receives honour, all the 
members rejoice " — that is, should or might rejoice — " with it, '• 
Let me here add, I lately had a most interesting conversation with 
some of these very worthy people. Though all of them belonged 
to that class who call themselves working men, I yet never met with 
better feeling, better sense, nor (upon the whole) better disposed 
persons, in the whole course of my existence. That their minds 
should in some respects, appear to have imbibed erroneous notions 
in regard to the * causes' of their recently diminished comforts; 
was a thing on my part, nothing to be surprized at : seeing the 
pernicious influence a wicked press is constantly exerting to mis- 
lead ; besides the little this great and difiicult question is yet under- 
stood, in any quarter. I use the words * any quarter,' under feel- 
ings of the strongest regret from having lately vfiine&sed no visible 
effort being made iti parliament to re-assure their honest minds that 
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their welfare is slill remembered, io the only way which can effect- 
ually promote it ; not even by those members, usually considered 
the best versed in the subject : no special anxiety seeming to be 
displayed by them, in the general view of dispelling that mist of 
error which prevails respecting it 3 notwithstanding the particular 
opportunity afforded for doing so, when discussing the corn -laws 
on the late Manchester petitions 3 or from facts elicited, touching 
the ' momentous ' circumstance (a truth, I believe most unquestion- 
able) of our manufactures being rapidly transplanting themselves 
to other countries. A more favourable opportunity than this, surely 
cannot easily be expected to recur : on every day*s debate the sub- 
ject might have been argued, enforced and practically applied, with 
the most irresistibly convincing and useful effect. Can it be sup- 
posed of ' and — ^ and — , they should all have deserted 
the country's standard, at her ' extremest* hour of peril ? No, 
never. And yet 'tis certain, their voices were eagerly listened for ; 
though wholly listened for, in vain ! Believe me, the people of 
England will not much longer be cajoled : nor were it right, they 
should be. If these virtuous feelings of our humbler classes are 
thus snfTered to become estranged from us, as most assuredly they 
will be, unless timely prevented ; 1 shall entirely ascribe it to neg- 
lect or apathy or something worse on the part of others, who in 
the long run will be sure to rue its evil consequences in many more 
respects than one.* With great respect to lord Fitzwilliam, I 

* '' The pressure of poverty, says an eminent writer, is nnfavoonible to 
the growth of refinement and morality ; and crime and turbulence are never 
so much to be dreaded as daring times of scarcity, and manufacturing or la- 
bonring dbtress. • * * In legislation, this principle is seldom attended to, 
and laws are conseqaently enacted merely for the sappression of the result, 
whUe the source from which it springs Is left altogether unnoticed, and in 
the fnllest activity." 

My great and insurmountable objection to the New Poor Law (without 
touching upon any of its minuter details) rests precisely on the above grounds ; 
tho' readily admitting the overwhelming increase of poor-rates latterltfy to l>e 
an evil of first-rate importance. But what I chiefly complain of, is this : my 
lal>oars baring for many years been most patiently and perseveringly directed 
to the object of ascertaining the cause of such evil, regarding it both as a 
national question and one which deeply affected the personal condition of all 
the humbler classes ; originating, as it had done, from losses previously in- 
curred in a certain way by others (these, chiefly ' farmers) ; ' thence disabled 
from employing labour, thro' a united loss exceeding Twenty Millions Ster- 
ling a-year : having indisputably established this great leading truth now more 
than 80 years ago, accompanying my suggestion with proposals tor remed^mg 
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consider his lordship quite right id his notion of low prices as 
opposed to the corn-bill ; though quite wrong in respect of falling 

the mischief both ways, in a manner perfectly unexceptionable ; had the thing; 
received bat the commonest degree of attention, on the part of those vested 
with dae anthority, at the time : knowing the certainty of these * facts/ am I 
oot warranted in asserting of the law in question, that it began wholly at the 
wrong end 7 Accordingly I do and ever have maintained respecting it, adopt- 
ing language similar to the note above— that throughout, it seems ** enacted 
for the suppression of a result " — result of previous * oversight,' on the side 
of legislators themselves— <' while the source from which it springs is left alto- 
gether unnoticed, and (even still remains) in the fullest activity." I should 
indeed ' wonder ' if I could witness the frequent enforcement of many of its 
k^rth provisions, witliout feeling deep indignation and the most irrepressible 
disgnst ! I mean nothing ' personal/ by these remarks ; my aversion is in- 
herently to the principles of tlie law itself, in connection with the fact — ^that 
having thro' one almost unpardonable * oversight,' unpardonable from being 
often pointed out only to be rudely and insultingly neglected ; and there is no 
class wholly exempted from this charge ! — having thus carelessly deprived the 
working-classes of their ordinary means of being employed thro' the legiti- 
mate channel of farming and trading capital, yearly becoming more and more 
ahMorbed by the virtual increase of taxation : first cutting off the means of 
employing and paying and feeding the poor, from their own willing industry ; 
we then turn round and ' plume ' ourselves upon the application of some new- 
discovered abstract doctrine, that of ' leaving men to depend (for subsistence) 
upon their own resources.' I should like to know what ' resources' most of 
us womid have to trust fo, being deprived of our protection afforded by the laws 7 
The poor had thbir protection under the humane administration of the ' old ' 
poor law : who will dare assert that the out-door, disabled, infirm, unem- 
ployed poor, are enjoying the same protection under the ' new ' system ! What 
now can be said in extenuation of a law (applicable, to the case of millions !) 
liable to be executed in one district, with great severity ; while, within a less 
distance than 20 miles, it retains all the characteristics of humanity heretofore 
pecnliar to onr Englbh code 7 According to my conception, a law — the admi- 
nistering of which, rests thus greatly on human caprice — is, at best, little other 
than ' tyranny ' legalized. 

I have perhaps been rather more impelled to make these free remarks, 
in consequence of once seeing it stated in a quarter I could tcish highly to res* 
pect, that " none could object to this law except from * factious ' motives ! " 
Now, without troubling myself strictly to ascertain the limits within which 
the ierm/aetious may be confined.; I will merely say, in plain unsophisticated 
English, that I certainly do know numerous acts qf grossly revolting hardshipy as 
affecting the most praiseworthy individuals, committed under the immediate 
sanction and approval of this law — or, at least countenanced by its abettors : 
the ' merits' of which I would not have had ant hand in, to acquire from 
it the highest honours and emoluments the country could bestow. That fac- 
tion however may exist in this case as in many others, I do not at all deny ; 
though I respectfully conceive, there may be quite as much faction in ' ap- 
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under the universal * oversight,* as to the only «a/2f means through 
which such low prices can be obtained. Think of the enormous 
mass of * contracts' in which bankers are at this very moment 
implicated, by reason of high prices now legally existing: of 
contracts, with their customers ; of contracts, afiecling landlords 
and tenants; of contracts between corn-dealers and in trade ge- 
nerally, in a thousand little various ways not separately to be ena- 
merated : all whose concerns, are more or less bound-up with our 
present system of * artificial ' prices. Think of contracts in num- 
berless cases, pending in our different courts of law : under wills ; 
from legacies or annuities, charged on real estates ; of properties 
in transitu between litigating parties, and the situation these latter 
would be placed in by any statute abrogating the corn-laws with- 
out a provision accompanying it, for changing the standard ; 
in other words, ' assimilating the sign (money) to the then altered 
value of the thing signified (property).' Reflecting so far, we may 
form to ourselves some faintly imperfect notion of sudtlenly reduc- 
ing prices, tdthout accompanying it with a corresponding change 
of STANDARD at One and the same time ! If we fail in this precau- 
tion, it were difficult to conceive tkeJUU extent of mischief, ruin 
and bankruptcy (with many thousands of poor (/ticAor^eJ labourers 
and servants) that would inevitably result, by the adoption of lord 
Fitzwilliam's very statesmanlike suggestion otherwise for throw- 
ing open the trade in corn. The generally increased employment 
of the Suffolk labourers during the last six or eight months (tho* 
commonly and most erroneously, I conceive, ascribed to the new 
poor-law) springs wholly from the improved prices of corn com- 
pared with taxation in the prices of former years. There being 
more money circulating, work has been in quick demand and agri- 
cultural wages for the most part became relatively improved. 
Still there was a disadvantage here affecting handicraft mechames, 
little traders, manufacturing operatives, and a few other classes 
not necessary to specify particularly ; who could none of them 
have suffered^ by the working of my own proposed plan. 

I have frequently noticed in reference to the term ** deprecia- 
tion" applied to paper currency, under the effect of a long-con- 
tinued heavy taxation, much discrepancy in the way of estimating 
its supposed amount. For example, Mr. Ricardo is said to have 
reckoned it as not likely to exceed three ox four per cent. ; when 

proving ' as ' disapproving ' a measare, of which (when the above words were 
used) its benefit at most was doubtful. 
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he was requested to give an opinion of the probable consequence 
of resuming casb.payments, preparatory to the passing of Mr. 
Peers bill in 1810 : this has since been considered an extraordi- 
nary kind oi mistake^ for so experienced and clever a person as Mr. 
Ricardo to make ; and he has often been greatly blamed and ridi- 
culedy accordingly. But we forget, at the time mentioned prices 
had already fallen d3 or from that to 40 per cent ; ' depreciation * 
ceasing spontaneously, to that extent : whence, consequently, Mr. 
Ricardo*s judgment (at the moment) was much less questionable 
than it has sometimes been charged with being. Further too, I 
believe it is now a well-known fact, that previously to this' gentle. 
man^s decease he bad taken a far more correct view of the ques- 
tion : very honourably declarimo himself publicly, to that 
effect. Another opinion has been grounded upon the circumstan- 
ces of the market-price of gold differing as compared with the 
mint.price during the war, supposing it to bespeak the true crite- 
rion of the rate of depreciation (from the nature of things, impos- 
sible to be so discovered) ; and which, reckoning all its fluctu- 
ations for a certain number of years, would have given a rate of 
somewhere perhaps between ten and twelve per cent. The corn- 
bill of 1815 appeared to come rather nearer the mark, by put- 
ting it (say) at 50 per cent : that is, aiming to ensure a tax market- 
price of wheat at 80^. ; when, for argument' sake, and to illustrate 
the principle contended for, I would suppose the average contU 
nentai market-price not to exceed 40^, ; shewing a difference, which 
i call 50 per cent. One of our leading public characters, on occa- 
sion of a late agricultural-society-meeting — it would be difficult to 
conceive, from what data — gave it as his opinion, that the depre- 
ciation was not more than^t?^ per cent. Arguing again, from the 
unquestionable fact before stated, that (at most) all the wealth in 
England would not realize £1. per cent, in sterling gold of the. pre- 
sent standard of our coin ; it follows, that * taxed ' prices deviated 
mtrinsieally from a perfect gold standard, in a proportion of 99 
parts out of every hvmdred. If, then, I am asked my reason for 
preferring to raise the standard only d-4ths or 75 per cent, having 
hitherto mostly contended in favour of 50 per cent, merely doub- 
ling the value of our coins : 1 say at once it is for this reason, to 
put ourselves on a par qf price with foreign manufacturers 3 re- 
ducing all taxes and all prices 75 per cent, below the present corn- 
bill average of 80 shillings : that j^rMer reduction of 25 per cent, 
being to cover subsequent changes of price occasioned by improved 
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machinery, increased competition variously produced, and other 
causes already described since I first began to write upon the sub- 
ject in 1815. To go the whole length of reducing prices which 
the principle here contended for would enable us to do, might be 
attended with the inconvenience (for it really would be such) of 
compelling our legislature to enact a restraining law to prevent the 
too great exportation of corn, being the produce of our native 
soil : for however essential it were that we should be able to sell 
as cheap as foreigners or perhaps something lower ^ taking a gene- 
ral average ; 1 hold it may be highly disadvantageous to render 
our productions so infinUely reduced in price, as that neighbour- 
ing states would lose the chance of competing with us in the com- 
monest things. It almost seems superfluous to repeat the remark, 
that regarding ourselves individually, this alteration would en- 
able British corn-growers to furnish wheat at 205. per quarter, 
yielding to them the same comparative share of * profit' that 80x. 
would afford, under a continuance of the present metallic^standard. 
Now, are commerce and manufactures with us objects really worth 
preserving ? I could nearly infer the negative were meant, from 
the general tone of arguing the subject of our corn-laws and their 
bearing upon manufactures, in the early part of the present Session. 
With a DEBT of £800,000,000 and a * population ' proportioned to 
it, commerce and manufactures being greatly crippled from what 
they now are : what a sorry figure will England cot, in the course 
of another 20 years ' sound ' and ' wholesome ' legislation ; judg- 
ing by the specimen afforded us during the period of which 1 speak ! 
Still, though considering the prospect before us perfectly frightful, 

THERE COULD BE NO DIFFICULTY OPPOSING THE FULL RE- 
NOVATION OF THE couNTRY,should government proveitself wise 
enough and united enough and resolutely determined enough, to 
apply the remedy ; equally recommended by justice, humanity, sound 
policy and common sense. I persist then unalterably in my convic- 
tion on this head, only putting the ' disgraceful ' mischief of party- 
spirit aside. But the government needs, and is justly entitled to, 
all proper and seasonable support: there being, unhappily, a spirit 
of violent and reckless opposition pervading the country, most dis- 
graceful in those who harbour it ; especially, when it be consi- 
dered that every * obnoxious ' measure charged upon the present 
government (and I do not at all deny, that I consider some measures 
highly dangerous) may fairly be said to have been ^ forced* 
on ministers, as the naturally obvious result of our financial policy 
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long pursued; in which, to say the least, all parties h&ve been 
nearly alike mistaken. Surely, this consideration ought rather to 
induce a friendly co-operative feeling, on all sides ; which it were 
to be presumed it must do, had not mankind generally a far more 
blinded regard to the partial gratification of their own malignant 
passions, than to forward and promote those far more enlarged and 
generous feelings which nature and providence wisely designed 
should act for the common comfort and good of the whole. 

The (mly final doubt remaining in my mind, as to the immense 
advantages that would result to England from adopting a princi- 
ple of currency founded upon low prices, as opposed to that of 
HIGH ones resting on a corn-bill; is in the consideration of the 
mischief a/rea(/y done in the exclusion of ' no mean portion ' of our 
manufactures to other countries, as will be found mentioned in 
some of my former pages. It may be a question — first, how far 
we have a ' power ' of inducing their return ? and second, how far 
we could find ourselves justified in attempting it ? after having, by 
our incorrigible blindness, in a manner produced their forcible fx- 
puUion in the money-policy pursued by us during the last five and 
twenty years. 1 feel confident, however, of one thing : any fur- 
ther long continuance of this deadly evil, will inevitably cut us off 
from all power of maintaining our public faith, in the most correct 
sense of the expression ; or rather will wholly destroy us, through 
an inevitab/e course of ruin, revolution and bloodshed ! in the scale 
of superior wealth and greatness, among civilized nations.* 

• DIFFICULTIES of the COUNTRY ! 

In one sense of the expression, I have been highly gratlBed from ob- 
serving a sensible change in the mode of speaking adopted by some of our 
highest political characters in both houses of parliament. On a question be- 
ing lately put to lord Melbourne by the Marquis of Winchelsea, the noble 
premier was pleased to express himself thus : — '' The noble lord had adverted 
" to the difficulties with which the country was surrounded, difficulties un- 
'' questionably, both internal and external. He (lord M.) did not mean to 
" extenuate the difficulties which might prevail, or the dangers which disor- 
*' derly tumult raised and excited within the country. It appeared to him, 
" not an inattentive observer of public affairs, that something of a new fea- 
'* ture had lately presented itself « * *. In the present day there had been 
** at public meetings, and on the part of persons of no small influence and 
** power, an open profession of intentions of plunder, of violence, and blood. 
'' He could not say whether this was more or less a dangerous s3rmptom, but if it 
'' were the former they must suppose tlie country so infected to the core that 
** it would be impossible to hope for lis salvatiou by any measures that could 
** now be adopted." [Ips. Chr. June 8.] I would dutifully with great respect 
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Three or four causes may yel be conceived possible to arise in 
the present condition of England, even at a moment of generally 
* unsuspected' danger — either of which happenings would throw the 
empire into a state very little short of * chaos ; * destroying or at 
least, so entirely deranging that beautiful (nay, almost sublime) 
system of public credit ; by which, without speaking hyperbo- 
lically England at present may be said a/most tchally to exist. And 
neither have schemes been wanting on the part of individuals at 
one time high in popular confidence in both houses of legislature, 
avowedly for the purpose of consummating this humane and palri^ 

remind his lordship, that men do not soddcniy tbus change their natnr&iand 
become the ' fa?oarers ' even, of revolution and bloodshed ; except under the 
influence of some powerfulhf exciting causes, the result (in this case) of secret 
disease, the true origin of which happened by mere accident to be wholly and 
generally overlooked. But a disease (purely moral) being once known, its 
CURB seldom needs to be despaired of, as matter of unerring certainty. High 
honour, to England's minister ! by whose rectitude and wisdom her safety 
may be ensured. The prize is still open: palmam qui meruit firat! 

His lordship says farther, that he had *' always been for adopting every 
'' measure which, in his opinion, would tend to promote the good and advan- 
« tage of the country." . I only intreat the noble viscount thoroughly to sift 
the CURRENCY to the bottom : all our past ministers have failed entirely on 
that single ground. This, might yet save the country : though nothing in the 
world can do so, without it. My account further states, that lord Melbourne's 
speech which I read with pleasure for its honest manliness, candour, and ge- 
neral good sense (allowing still, he does not Me a remedy for mischief thus 
deplored — ^standing thereby equal, with others else helow him !) '' v^as received 
with ironical cheers by the opposition!" Ill-timed cheersy I think; except 
my time is sadly wasted. 

Sir Robt. Peel *' would like to see members, instead of busying them- 
*' selves with new systems, try to show themselves capable of faithfully dis- 
<< charging their duties under the existing constitution," This wouJd be a 
good remark, from any other individual ; but alas, it now comes wnuh too late 
to retrieve the sunken reputation of the aforesaid right honourable speaker. 
To his own insufferable rudeness^ conceit, ignorance and obstinacy coojomed, 
^I allude wholly to his currency-measures, he may consider himself exclu- 
sively indebted for the honour of being ' noticed,' furnished on this occasion. 
If he wishes to ' abate ' the inconvenience complained of, let him commence 
vnth moving to repeal his own justly obnoxious law, of 1819 : never, for 
shame ! forgetting- his repeated insults to friendly expostulations often rejected. 

I exceedingly regretted to see lord Western (worthy of better things !) 
eulogicing the new poor law as likewise that affecting property io tithes. The 
first robs the infirm superannuated poor, disabled through casual and unme- 
rited misfortune ; the second takes most unjustly from the often needy tho' 
liberal and feeling incumbent, giving what b so taken to the not unfrcquentiy 
griping, unfeeling, and wholly unprincipled landlord. 
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o/ic* undertaking ! The first of these contingent events, would de- 
pend greatly on the productiveness of our next ensuing harvest: 
hereby meaning to include the general crops of Europe and Ame- 
rica, as well. This, of course, must lie much beyond the power 
of human controul : though, providentially, the immediate pros- 
pect at home is one of great promise. But we must not incautiously 
forget the very narrow escape of last year only cLfter this time, 
from the great natural uncertainty of our seasons : a similar occur- 
rence to which, under her previously long continued^nancia/em. 
barrassments, was an immediate step to that dreadful ' outbreak * 
of revolutionary frenzy in France, causing the complete overthrow 
of that powerful monarchy, about fifty years ago. The terrific 
sequel of this event being at length so much a matter of confirmed 
history, it were unnecessary to dilate further upon it now : only 
bearing in mind, that a total annihilation of her existing * credit,' 
was one of the first fatal results of the operation in question. Eng. 
land, moreover, is now to be considered a far more artificial king- 
dom than France ever was : whence consequently it is to be in- 
ferred, that HER * overthrow' would be attended with a corres- 
ponding degree of aggravated sufferings solely on that account. I 
need not speak of * symptoms' of due teaming before us, daily 
showing the great necessity of caution. The next ground of judi. 
cions apprehension, lies in the possibility (before hinted at) of any 
sudden and very extensive general bun for gold, being made 
simultaneously upon our banks : requiring to be anticipated, by the 
prudence of a bank-restriction. 1 would not say the thing were 
likely , only that it is possible : something of the kind having been 
partially witnessed, two or three times within the short period of 
my own recollection. In the year 1792 or 3 there was a dreadful 
occurrence of the. sort, plunging many of our western banks into 
a state of most indescribable misery and confusion : in particular, 
as regarded building-speculations, then carrying on in the cities of 
Bristol, Bath, &c. where the sacrifice of property was enormous, 
solely from withdrawing funds (signs of credit) to complete contracts 
which had been both prudently and profitably begun; just as 
nmch 80 as in thousands of minor instances, which have since be- 
gun and terminated ruinously from the same cause : the mischief 
reaching only private individuals, without always ingulphing any 
of our city or local banks. Similar repetitions have also occur- 
red to many highly respectable banks, involving great numbers 
of mercantile houses of first-rate credit; and who, possessing im- 
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mensc wealth (amouoling, in one instance that 1 heard of, to Eight 
Hundred Thousand Pounds) in a single year became totally bankrupt .- 
as every man in England would surely be, if all were subjected to 
the same law operating simultaneously to the same extent. Espe- 
cially would the thing affect rail-road, steam-companies, building 
— in short, every other useful speculation of a similar kind. And 
this for no fault, other than of not being aware that the solid pro- 
perty which they represent comes too closely in contact with that 
* subtle' principle, named credit: the nature of which, may be 
not inaptly compared to an electric shock causing instant death; 
where nothing, either before or after, was sensibly perceptible to 
the human touch. In 1816 there was a frightful panic took place, 
when 1 know not how many banks fell } attended with a similar 
crash to the commercial world, bringing hundreds of the most de- 
serving families to ruin. Again, in 1825-6: at the very time 
when our then chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. Robinson, now 
earl of Ripon) was boasting of the unexampled prosperity in 
which the country appeared to stand. The accidental discovery 
of a small box of one and two-pound notes supposed to have been 
cancelled, though at that moment critically preserved in the Bank 
of England, prevented the crash from spreading further ; which 
might otherwise, comparatively in no time, have turned the whole 
country topsy-turvy. This event, one would suppose might have 
roused us from our folly ; yet, nothing keeps us from inviting 
the same thing again ! It is remarkable, too, that during the pre- 
vious continuance of the same gentleman's fancied security and 
boastedly prosperous condition, I was for many months working 
nights ^uH days incessantly, urging upon his attention the conside- 
ration of those very latent principles of evil which occasioned the 
explosion then on the eve of taking place. 1 earnestly entreated 
his lordship, time after time, to favour me personally with an oppor« 
tunity of explaining to him my principles; sent him regularly 
from the press, all the single sheets of a work I was then printing, 
carried to the extent of 5 or 600 pages; published a letter in 
1827 addressed exclusively to himself (and one, 1 have no scrapie 
in now saying, of the best and most forcibly argued of all my 
numerous publications, though contemptuously sneered at by an 
'arrant' blockhead in the Centos. Mag. evidently having never 
read even the title-page) : but to none of these, could 1 obtain the 
slightest acknowledgment that was the least satisfactory; while, 
as to granting me an interview, the favour was peremptorily refused. 
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And neither can 1 suppose my communications, MS. or otherwise, 
were ever looked into ; all seeming equally dtiemmed to ' blink * 
the subject : one individual (now a rigid stickler for the poor-law, 
in all its haied deformity) modestly assuring me that hb had not 
done so, *' because hefih no interest in questions of fim ancb ! *' * 
Now the same sort of * panic,' might again easily recur to' morrow 
without any previous warning. And indeed though it $hoM not 
happen^ upon any thing like the extensive scale before referred to ; 

* I regret to say, this iodividoal has since had conferred upon him the 
high honour of the peerage : a British peer, forsooth ! feeling mo interest in 
subjects of Finance ! I one, who can farther inamU and hrowheat honest inde- 
pendence ; generously standing up to defend the very poorest classes, liable 
to the consequences of liis own scandalous neglect of a liigh public duty for 
which he ekom to make himself responsible ! 1 1 And none surely can have 
the hardihood to assert, that (but for such ' financial ' oversight, originally) 
the country would eter have had this plague-spot of the new poor-law to com- 
plain of, or any other of the like odious measures with wliich its humane cha- 
racter has since been woefully degraded. 

In mentioning the previous circumstance at the time referred to, of Mr. Bo- 
binaen's sfiintiig apathy to so Important and valuable a subject, tliat likewise 
of the duke of Wellington, lord Melbourne or any other noble functionary, 
in the midst of being deeply immersed in the laborious duties of their 
SBSSioKAL career, however mortifffb^ to my own sanguine hopes of infinitely 
conferring benefit on the country ; I am nevertheless aware, requires every 
fidr excuse and allowance to be made for it. But in the present instance, no 
such indulgence can be pleaded. Here were the interests of a vastly nume- 
rous constituency, as well commercial as agricultural, basely ' betrayed' by 
the unpardonable voluntary iomorarcb of a single Individual: spending 
his leisure in the heart of a greatly suffering population, in which scarce a day 
occurred without consigning one or more vaJnable properties to bankruptcy 
and their owners to irretrievable and unmerited ruin. For myself, however, 
I must be allowed unreservedly to say— without meaning or having the slight- 
est wish, to give offence ; that no person ought to think himself warranted in 
eateiiag either the House of Peers or House of Commons, without first resolv- 
ing sedulously and perseveringly to study the currbhcy, as connected with 
Finance ; in all its minnte bearings, all its nearly countless and interminable 
ramifications. Let ' commerce ' so flourish, as it must do, with these mat- 
ters placed on a right footing ; and we should hear no more canUtonM against 
** running after mbw things,'' or looking well to those ** under the existing 
coBstitutlon." 

Educatiob, moreover, at present a highly-favoured ^ hobby ' to some of 
oar sealous nibblers for inglorious populartfy, may always be more safely left 
to keep its own pace with other things in a country progressing regulariy In 
the arts of industry and peace. The frequent parade too made of the term 
* religious ' is a perfect mockery before God, under the scandalous * political' 
injustice still suffered to exist : the agb want3 less of sound and more of sense. 

' A A 
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it yei on a very small scale is hourly showing itseff^ in numberless 
failures of great and little tradespeople, principally through bad 
debts; or, a( all events, through the withdrawal of that credit- 
accommodation without which the ' country * oould not stand a 
single day. The present risk is so great from the pressure of 
gold payments, that no prudent banker can feel himself justified in 
placing entire depemlance upon any security that can be tendered 
to him. I allude to the existence of a fact already explained, but 
which not even one banker in fifty is yet aware of j that the " Wsl- 
hWiXies of the whoie kingdom exceed the possibility of realizing tbem 
in gold of the present standard, at least in a disproportion of one 
hundred to one ! *' Such circumstance alone proves inconteslably the 
necessity, to ensure the united welfare of the whole people of Eng- 
land, of renewing the bank-restriction-act of 17^ without fur- 
ther losing a single moment. Another (third) cause of mischief 
would be found, in the unconditional repeal of the corn-laws : but 
of this I have already spoken copiously, in my comments upon 
earl Fitzwilliam's speech to be found a very few pages back. A 
fourth cause of well-grounded alarm, is in the feverishly anxious 
state of the public mind chiefly among operative classes, in favour 
of what is called obtaining * the people's charter : * a notion so 
vague> so visionary and utterly delusive, as a means of yielding 
them the * required* relief; that it were difficult to reconcile the 
countenance given to the proposal, as respects its parliamentary 
supporters or those partially of the ' press,* to any desire beyond 
wilfully deluding their too simple-minded unsuspecting votaries, 
either in the selfish view to serve some object of their own ; or else, 
concealing an ignorance of the true cause of people*s sufierings 
which they either want sagacity themselves to discover, or honest 
manliness and candour so far as to induce their acknowledging the 
real truth. How lamentable, how truly degrading is the oircum- 
Btance of time lost, session after session being frittered away ; in 
discussing such ' trumpery ' and utterly * fruitless ' questions, as 
those of the ballot and the haJlot^hox! a good * box o* the ear' to 
those who deserve it, being (1 humbly conceive) a far better thing 
than either. To our hungry people when asking bread, the wise- 
acre-brotherhood would give a stone ; to minds rankling with re- 
collections of past disappointment, instead of soothing they hold 
out fire. In regard to this notion of the charter so called, if 
I did not Jeel perfectly convinced that its being granted would prove 
additionally a source of bitter disappointment^ even beyond that 
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since resulting from the reform-bill — an iddefiDite remedy, for an 
indefinite disease ! 1 would as strenuously exert myself to support 
the working-classes in obtaining this * imaginary * objecl, as 
(under the above conviction) I must now conscientiously strive 
to dissuade them from it. [My particular reasons on this head, L 
shall at any time be happy to explain personally to these honest 
people; quite convinced, they have no intentional enemies: if, 
perusing the above declaration, my offer should appear to them 
worth their acceptance.] In fact, talking of * enemies,' 1 believe 
there never was more real anxiety felt among all the upper classes 
to better the condition of those below them (however questionable 
with some, their mode of effecting it may be) than exists at the 
present time. But, tho' ' means ' are not wanting ; the application 
of them, is. Legislating with an unsound standard, is little better 
than the conduct of a commissioned trader would be, who with all 
the sincerest intentions possible to do right, should go to sell his 
wares — cloth, corn, or what else; making no distinction between 
the yard or half-yard, the bushel or half-bushel, the pound or 
half-pound. Supposing this plan acted on, would not his employ- 
ers (the merchants) suffer ? and (through them) manufacturers, 
operatives, landowners, farmers, labourers, and trade in general ? 
Nay, in short (the error continuing), would not every thing soon 
fall into mischief and utter confusion ? So, the poor in general 
now suffer by reason of losses, somewhat after the above manner 
sustained by those above them. 'Tis mere insnlt, or at best idle 
waste of words, to talk of * labour' being valuable; if, applying 
the terms nationally, the con sum ebb of labour's products in the 
large scale become disabled through comparative poverty in any 
way, from making their accustomed outlay in regular purchase of 
the same. Confident I am, there is no benefactor to our operative 
claaaea so perfect as he who may succeed in convincing their un- 
derstandings, that their own progressive enrichment must proceed 
with and accompany the enrichment of those above them. And 
neither can any one be so much the poor man's decided and cruel 
enewty (whether intending it, or not) as he who would persuade 
him to view others with jealous dislike— especially, regarding his 
* wealthy ' employers : as having an interest, distinct permanently 
from himself. Though a master-manufacturer, for example, may 
sometimes appear to have gains that are exorbitant, this may not 
be so in reality ; making only the commonest reasonable allowance 
for his heavy investment of capital, and general risks incurred : 
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showiog^ safBciently the g^reat impolicy as well as wickedaess erf 
those ei tensive combinatioDS,* terminating in what are usaallj 
called * strikes ; * sometimes highly injurious to the best masten^ and 
seldom at all less so to operatives themselves. If, rather, with the 
above allowance made, profits for a time are heavy on the master's 
side ; it cannot bnt happen eventually, that the deserving workman 
will share his becoming portion of them, in some respect or other. 
1 must farther add, that in a country like England * teeming * (as 
she does) with wealth in every tangible shape, what working peo- 
ple require is a fair distributive enjoyment of common blessings, 
springing from a nation's own well .combined exertions. This, at 
present they do not enfojfj thro* a shackled inadequate circulation 
or currency : part of the same evil, being an inability to exchange 
superfluous products of one kind (manufactures), for the superflu- 
ous products of any other country ; whether com, general provi- 
sions, or raw-produce adapted for further purposes of future ma- 
nufacture. I repeat therefore although thousands at this moment 
are from such causes wanting employment, and bread adequate to 
their deserts ; the country is full of the elements of mexhautilhk 
production, abounding with wealth in a degree almost $iagmmt for 
the very reasons above assigned. Give people fair * means ' only, 
and there is no difliculty in this ! of purchasing (say) their nine- 
penny loaf for threepence-— since threepence may he got, though 
ninepence oomto^ — retaining the present standard ; do this, and 
you at once take from the * working-classes ' all ground of just and 
reasonable complaint : at the same time that no other class of our 
English residents, could possibly suffer by it ; inasmuch as cheap- 
ness with ks$ income affords the same equivalent as deamess with 
a larger income, bating all the ruinous disadvantages in our pre- 
sent intercourse with foreigners. But supposing none of my mft- 
opaUd * causes ' of mischief should actually present themselves, 
for I must be prepared to meet objections in every varied shape 
-^How stands the case, then ? Why, the evils before enumerated 
mmit eonthme their progressive course: frequent alternations of 
prices ruinously pernicious, one time to one party and another 
time to another party ; sometimes to the landed-interest, some- 

* Again in behalf of poor operatives, safieiing severe privations of wklch 
the true cause has not been clearly explained to them, it was remarked so long 
ago as the time of Mr. Addison, that " When men are easy in their circum- 
stances they are naturally averse to innovation." Even our * conservative' 
/iwwerttc— Mr, Peel, might yet take a useful lesson from the above remariK. 
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times to the iDanufacturiDg, sometimes to the trading (or shop- 
keepings classes) sometimes to the commercial ; and always injuri- 
COS to the * working classes,' in the most heavy and severe degree. 
Manofactnres will constantly tend iofiy off from onr own country, 
to establish themselves abroad ; capital in the same way, will leaioe 
OS ; absenteeism and emigration, will both increase ; at home^ t^xes 
will relatively become more and more burthensome; discontent, 
sollenness, alienation of personal feeling, party opposition, min- 
gled distrust, jealousy of all constituted authority; universal diffi- 
dence in every act of government, good as well as bad ; constant 
hankering after something new and wholly WMitainable^ will con- 
tinue to increase and become the settled order of the day : the 
NATION, steadily marching onward to some destined period oisure 
and meoitabie destruction 3 her * fall ' eventually becoming the more 
calamitous and overwhelming, the longer such catastrophe hap- 
pens to be deferred. Any very extensive derangement of credit, 
from whatever cause proceeding, would inevitably overturn the best 
of governments ; and plunge the empire in confusion, from which it 
eomU never hope to recover. This is neither saying of ourselves 
that we are better or worse, wiser or less wise, than those who 
lived before us. Other empires once flourishing, have had their 
' causes ' of decay : our's, if we suffer it to be so ! will be in the 
loas of INDUSTRY, depending wholly upon ^ credit.'* And this, 
under a mad notion of paying in * gold ' — nine-tenths' more vahte, 
than we ever borrowed : each trying the while, what with corn- 
laws and other evasive subterfuges equally liberal and honest, to 
saddle his neighbour witi making good a generosity (of which he 
piqued * himself,' with having the merit) ; only that, as to matter 
of SOLID money ! the thing is found, both impossible to accomplish 

* France was revolutUnixed wholly upon this principle — ' omitting to ac- 
* commodate her metallic-standard to the rate of lier taxation, cansed prind- 
' pally by wars daring tlie mad reign of Loais XIV.' Perliaps the additional 
expence incorred by taking part in the insarrectionary war of oar American 
provinces, accelerated the consommation of her own downfall. Bat the most 
eurwuM thing of all to notice, is this - that after she had undergone the miseries 
of that awfnl crisis ; her government, her laws, her institations, her finances, 
— ^In short, her every thing being overturned : she was at last campetUd to do 
tliat wUcb, being dictated by wisdom and jastioe, if done thirty years earlier, 
woald BMMt probably have prevented every mischief she then had to andergo. 
Her debt was cni dawn (I think) two thirds, bat it came too late: her^noi die 
bad been then strack ! We have since witnessed the result, and may yet profit 
by the experience thence afforded ; if we be not so infatuated as to be thereby 
doomed to suffer like our neighbours. 
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and highly ruinous to attempt. Surely such ^ ahominable ' delusion 
of a whole people, cannot tmich longer be suffered to go on» Let 
government, firm and united as it ought to be, once show a dispo- 
sition to attack the monstrous ' incubus ' that nullifies its own ex- 
ertions, in a great degree paralyzing the industrious energies of 
the nation : and every honest and true patriot would quickly rally 
round the just and virtuous standard that should bring freedom 
and contentment to all who now complain ; and even confer blessing 
and comfort upon * millions ' — nay, and upon scores of millions — 
that are yet unborn ! 

H^hhf important Extract Jrom the Morning Chronicle^ M4i^ 23rd, 
1837, -^Representation of Leicester^ Mercantile Sufferings Messrs. 
Duckworth and Easthope, Resemblance in the generally depressed 
State of Manufactures then, and at the present time: trufy ascribed 

« 

to an unsound Currency^ though still invohing a slight Mistake, 
Mr. Easthope said — '' Let him express the deep and painful feel- 
ing on his mind in reference to the circumstances of the town at 
the present time : he referred to the great distress which, he un- 
derstood, pervaded the working classes of this great community 
(hear). There was nothing which more strongly pained him than 
to know, that in a town like Leicester distinguished by intelli- 
gence, skill, and every quality which ought to give plenty and 
comfort, there was' so much distress in the peaceful abodes of in- 
dustry. And this brought him to a subject which the worthy 
Chairman of the meeting had been pleased to say, was well under- 
stood by him (Mr. £.) It was difficult, on an occasion like the 
present to go into an intelligible discussion of the evils which had 
led to the sufferings of the people ; but it was to them, a subject of 
paramount importance to every other ; for it was not only the pre- 
sent temporary distress which was to be remedied, but it was to be 
ascertained how the constant recurrence of such embarrassments 
and suffisrings wu to be prevented. No efficient remedy had yet been 
devised^ and similar seasons of adversity would inevitably return, 
producing distress and misery ; and perhaps involving all classes 
of the community in one common ruin, unless the question were 
probed to the bottom and a sufficient remedy provided." That no 
* sufficient ' remedy has yet been devised or provided, is very cer- 
tain ; and, for this plain reason : the disease itself not being ge- 
nerally understood. A ' contractive ' action upon the currency 
spontaneously commencing when the peace began in 1815, depress- 
ing farm-prices from 30 to 40 per cent, gave a sudden, unforeseen. 
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and undeserved pro6t to all consumers of such products in an oppo- 
site ratio. And though this, at the time, caused little or no com- 
miseration for our unhappy farmers, thousands of whom have been 
since reduced to beggary; it yet led to a regular abbtraction 
of the circulating capital of the kingdom, working through all the 
operative and trading classes in a revolutionary cmifiscaiion of indi- 
vidual wealth by no less a rate (and the mischief still continues 
going on !) than £150,000,000 sterling per annum. Can we thence 
wonder at the practical result (to one large town only) which this 
gentleman, I have not the least doubt, faithfully speaks of above > 
And yet this is a subject to be still dealt with jeeringfy and tro- 
nica/fy^ by certain (I hope) knoum reform-members of a B. H. C ; 
and generally so, by a most ignorant and venal public press. 

The next sentence, marked between brackets [ ], appears to the 
writer of these pages (speaking it, with great regret) highly ob- 
jectionable ; untrue in fact, as to the blame attached to paper- 
money ; and both ill-judged and unjust, in aiming to affix exclusive 
blame on the party called * Tories:* inasmuch as all classes 
in that respect, have fallen under the same oversight. It says — 
[** The present system, was a legacy of the Tories (hear) ; one 
of the fruits of a long reign of roisgovernroent. Paper, paper, 
paper ! this was the cry, among ' paper-mongers ;' and the sys- 
tem visited the abodes of tradesmen with anxiety, the counting- 
house with embarrassment, the habitations of the people with suf- 
fering and distress.*'] This is the sentence, to the accuracy of 
which I cannot allow myself to subscribe. I would earnestly sub- 
mit lo this enlightened gentleman's consideration, that the mischief 
was nai in ' paper ' but the partial withdrawing thereof, to make 
room (as was ignorantfy supposed) for * gold ;* but which gold re^ 
aihf never had^ neither could it have^ existence / ** It was known to him, 
as strongly illustrative of the present situation of the country, that 
merchants of the best character, of the greatest intelligence, and 
of the utmost stability, who six short months ago considered them- 
selves worth hundreds of thousands, were now amongst the poor- 
est of the poor; and destitute of the means of satisfying the claims 
of their creditors ! (Hear, hear, hear.) This was the natural con- 
seqaeoce of an ill-regulated paper-system ; and the same conse- 
qneiice wonld continue to be produced, until an adequate remedy 
was applied. Whoever might be the future representatives of 
this boroogb, he hoped that they would go to parliament with a 
deterroinatioB in favour of an inquiry into the subject; so that 
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the minds of men should he hrought to a common understanding, 
and the country he delivered from this greatest of plagues.** 

Great good sense and proper feeling, in the ahove remarks ! but 
concerning those touching paper and the Tory government : still 
admitting (as we must do) the Tories being in office, when the 
mischief first began to operate. Yet, had the Whigs been more 
alive to the question, than the Tories were ; how happened it, that 
they did not exert themselves to check its progress, either h^wt 
they came into power or unce f The truth 1 believe lies in the fact, 
that ALL parties are eqmUy to Name: as to the blind misfortune of 
participating in the same common oversight. I dwell, as may be 
observed with some anxiety through my work, on the necessity 
of enforcing this matter on the entire country's notice : the bet- 
ter to fortify the mind of every influential individual, as to the im- 
portance of meeting each other wholly on * neutral ' grounds : if 
all are loron^, let all shake hands ; in the future hope of doing r^A/« 
For one thing with me, is certain : so long as we foolishly divide 
our strength for purposes of party-litigation, striving mntoally to 
condemn and criminate each other ; it were quite plain, that noikuig 
wUl be done either towards ' probing the evil * to the bottom, * de- 
vising the remedy* which Mr. E. would recommend ; or averting 
the further dreadful calamities, against the approach of which be so 
prophetically and feelingly forewarns ua. I must only be allowed 
to express my fear (from his seeming disHhe avowed, in regard to 
the paper-system) whether I should be able to consider his notions 
generally correct, as to the whole of the subject in hand. The 
country is however much indebted to any public gentleman, who 
is thus capable and disposed to take the copious and sensible view 
which Mr. Easthope does^ of these all-vital subjects; and who is 
thus anxious to recommend them to popular attention, in the feeling 
and comprehensive manner we find him doing on this occaaion. 
The strange * anomaly' may thus easily be accounted for — that, as 
every succeeding period arrives, the harder men have worked (or 
at least* the more they have produced) the lower do prices become, 
and the more are both the capitalist and workman injured : the 
nation thus * collectively* being enriched, as the people * individu- 
ally* daily find themselves impoverished. Profits so flowing into 
wrong podceis^ without any wrong intention the mischief «niff 
go on ! merely because the bulk of mankind are too indolent or too 
* party-ridden * to investigate the principles of a subject which, 
though extremely diflicult, it concerns all to understand. 
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Thejaiowing candid and polite Letter was received from a Nobleman 
of great private worth addressed to the Author so long ago as 1821, 
admawledging the receipt of a pamphlet entitled — *' Essays on the 
Standard of Value, '^ Sfc. 

Varioos engagemeaU have prevented me hitherto from giviog 
so close an attention to the Letter and Essays which you have 
done me the honor to send me, as, upon a hasty reading, I can 
readily perceive they are entitled to. 

lo much, I agree with you. I have ever thought Mr. Webb 
Hairs plan of devising relief from an artificial increase of price, 
highly objectionable ; positively injurious to one part of the com- 
munity, and not beneficial to the other. And that which you sug- 
gest appears to me, as far as I can understand it, to be the only 
mode calculated to relieve the landowners and tenants" (it should 
rather have said, all classes) ** from the grievous distress which 
overwhelms them. 

With respect to the propriety of calling a county-meeting in 

, wholly distinct from party feeling, I must doubt : first, 

because so difficult and complicated a subject cannot be discussed 
in the bustle and noise of a county-meeting ; and secondly, be- 
cause party-feeling cannot be excluded. It is impossible to discuss 
the dreadful pressure of the times, without adverting to the causes 
which produced the distress ; and to the want of foresight and ge- 
neral mal-administration of the government, by the present mi- 
nisters. [Sheeryki^, about * ministers !' We are all wrong.] 

1 hear there is to be a meeting in , and hope you will at- 

tend it. I have the honour to be, &c. 

As may be perceived from reading the above, the noble writer 
was somewhat tinctured with party-prejudice; or he would not 
ascribe the whole of the evils acknowledged to exist to ** want of 
foresight and general mal-administration of the government, by 
our then ministers.*' As I have no wish to * criminate ' ministers, 
80 I have no wish to extenuate faults on either side, whether Whig 
or Tory : freely admitting the latter are grossly and scandalously 
ignorant in common with people generally, of roost matters touch- 
ing this highly grave and nationally important question. But what 
are we to think of individuals when not in office, thus deliberately 
reprobating the conduct of others ; yet afterwards being in office, 
suffering session after session to slip by-— things having been cer- 
tainly no ways * improved,' since the above date — without mov- 

B B 
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ing one finger towards abating the * causes * of mischief so libe- 
rally acknowledged by hitn, as emanating from those to whom (in 
this case) he was politically opposed ; admitting also at the same 
time the soundness of the remedy, 1 had so long laboured to re- 
commend ? 1 should indeed he perfectly lost in wonder, for many 
reasons ; hot for the great number of strange things I have already 
lived to witness. 

A printed paper has just been handed to me, containing (what I 
had not seen before) the report of a speech of Mr. Thomas Att- 
wood the dOth May ; pointing out, very sensibly and humanely, a 
striking analogy that exists between our present circumstances 
and those which preceded the panic of 1825-6. It had the effect, 
we are told, of causing * laughter ; ' as the flames of Rome, 'tis 
said, tickled a certain fancy in former days. But, as to the im- 
portant ** resolutions " which accompanied the speech, my report 
states they were ** negatived without a division.** Considering, 
the excess of suffering at present known to exist tit many parts 
of the kingdom, conduct like this seems very little short of saying 

— THEIR BLOOD ! BE UPON US AND OUR CHILDREN ! ! 

Mr. Attwood, whose benevolent and honourable mind is such 
that any person might well be proud in calling him his * friend,' \9 
1 believe (as regards the currency, in its pernicious effect on 
the industry and comforts of the people) actuated by views and 
feelings very nearly in strict coincidence with my own. I may 
however be allowed to say, some shades of difference exist between 
us in points of detail ; as where Mr. A. in the present case, for 
example, arguing very naturally to the probable return of * panic ' 
from the late rapid exportation of our gold bullion from the Bank, 
ascribes it to what comparatively I should attach but little import- 
ance to— namely, the premium of £1. 16*. per cent, which gold 
bears at Hamburgh, or 15*. on sending it to Paris. In an early 
part of this work I showed, that under the operation of our corn- 
laws (see page 19 — and mind, I wholly deprecate their * repeal ' 
unaccompanied with a * full' equivalent, another way !) the excess 
of cheapness against England was more than 100 per cent, in the 
article of wheat alone. 1 also showed many years ago from a 
very moderate calculation, that more than ten millions were yearly 
lost to our own circulation, through the channel of emigration to 
the continent; without looking to the immense sums constantly 
transferring to America for permanent investments and carried 
out by our swarms of emigrants, the latter chiefly in actual coin. 
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An account lying before me at this moment (July 10» 89) states, 
that by the last official returns of the stock of gold bullion in the 
Bank coffers, the amount has gradually bt*en dwindling for a con- 
siderable time ; but that only since May last year, it has sunk frurn 
Ten millions to Four millions. I repeat the well-known fact, for the 
purpose of expressing my strong conviction — that, let the ' result ' 
be what it may — the blame is to the Government, and not to the 
Bank! while, by using the word government I mean not to 
confine myself to the Members of Administration exclusively ; 
but to include all persons whether in or out of parliament, who 
have at any time scandalously turned their backs upon efforts that 
have constantly been making by a few laborious individuals, to elu- 
cidate the obscure workings of this profound and highly important 
subject. Under the prevalence of a blindly prejudiced attachment 
to the mere name of gold, in its use as ' moneys' and which I have 
learnt from different respectable quarters cannot easily be kept 
circulating, owing to the common preference given to its cheaper 
substitute in bank-paper ; the above circumstance, as respects the 
legal obligations of the country generally, is one most exceedingly 
awful in respect of the consequences to which it tends. Strange 
to say, however, it is that of all others from which our best in- 
formed parliamentary members connected with banking are greatly 
precluded from expressing their unbiassed judgments upon. Many 
gatisjaetory reasons nevertheless may be assigned, accounting for 
the absence of such gold from the country, in addition to those of 
an opposite character: and especially the bearing it in mind, 
that gold constitutes a most insignificant (or rather, no) part of a 
nation's true wealth — being its labour, and useful products — of 
VFhich it acts when coined into money, as the bare * sign ' or con-> 
ventional representative, for the more easy distribution and ex- 
changeability of those commodities or products ; and which office 
may much better be performed, thro' the instrumentality of paper 
than it can with gold. So far indeed is a * larger ' amount of it 
from acting beneficially to any particular nation,' or its * smaller ' one 
injuriously; that the direct opposite is the case, in both instances : 
inasmuch as the former produces dbarn ess to that country viewed 
in its connection with foreigners, as the latter brings comparative 
CBEAPN ESS ; which, in our own case, requires only to be met by a 
corresponding reduction of taxes and all other burthens, to ensure 
to ourselves a decided command of competition in all articles of 
manufacture, in every market throughout the world. Now, as to 
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the precise mode of effecting tbis» I have already said repeatedly, 
there is no difficulty whatever / consisting in ' a mere recognition 

* of the now clearly defined financial truth, that every act of tax- 

* ing, whether by corn-laws or otherwise, is of itself db facto a 

* healthful process pf depreciation^ as to paper-money :* more mo- 
ney being always required to represent commodities which are tazed^ 
than if iiof being taxed at all ; the whole difficulty lying in this very 
thing ! Yet againet this principle, the only sure basis of * relief 
as regards the corn-bill, are all our public functionaries, both past 
and present (except, indeed, in the very instance of the com-bill it- 
self) pledged to an opposite course, under Peel's bill : whereof the 
mischievous effect is to double all burthens^ when not partially 
counteracted by the scarcely less injurious operation of the corn- 
laws, in respect of destroying our competative manufacturing as- 
cendancy in regard to foreigners ; and thence transferring to other 
nations, all the several high advantages which previous circum- 
stances (with proper management) had thrown entirely into our 
own hands. So much, then, for the force of legislating upon vul- 
gar individual prejudice ! as few can now doubt the influential sway 
of the late Mr. Cobbett's pernicious writings at one period, from 
the inveteracy of his known dislike to the use of paper-money : 
he seeming always to have adopted the extraordinary mistake, 
that the use of paper-money ^ caused ' the increase of our taxation ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the increase of taxation enforced our use 
of the paper-money : thence rendering such taxation for the time, 
comparatively a very * trifle ' in the way of burthen to the people. 
But in attempting to supersede the use of paper without first 
adapting the metallic-standard to its consequent effect on prices, 
was shown the utter abandonment of * ministerial' jadgmeot; or, 
what might fairly be termed, of — sound official principlb. 

I must yet be allowed to add one remark in favour of the Bank 
of England, which 1 do not remember to have ever seen made ose 
of in other quarters. Upon the notion of holding the Bank thus 
heavily responsible for what is called (using the amit phraseology 
of the times), a purely * sound ' and * wholesome ' metallic stand- 
ard, I have shown before the perfect usekssness as well as expence 
attending the project, both from wear and tear through constant 
use; and likewise, from the immense disproportion seen to be 
existing between the probable amount of gold, as compared with 
the nominal or actual tax value of our English property ; being in 
no less a ratio, to speak moderately^ than of one hundred to one. 
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Bat I here wish to ask the qaestion — Why is this obligation, to 
hold sach supposed necessary stock of gold in hand, to restcxclu- 
fiively on the Bank of England ? which, under present circum- 
stances, it may fairly be said to do. By this, 1 make no allusion 
to the frightful consequences of panic, liable any day to occur : I 
look now, entirely to another matter. If we suppose the Bank re- 
quired to keep always such an amount of gold as it possessed little 
more than a year ago, amounting to about Ten Millions ; and by 
the absence of which, so much clamour and just Jeeling of alarm is 
now excited throughout the country : this, at 5 per cent, interest, 
would cause to the Bank an amount of ' loss * equal to £50(^,000 a 
year ! Pray tell me, then, Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd-— since yon 
haTO thought proper to attempt to fix your savage talons upon them, 
why this immense sacrifice (assuming it were possible to retain so 
▼ast an amount of then useless rubbishy in the coffers of the Bank) 
should be required or expected, in whole or in part, to rest exclu- 
sively on the shoulders of the Bank of England ? that most]useful, 
honourable, and liberal Establishment. If it be foolishly supposed 
necessary for the public good that this monstrous delusion in 
regard to gold, should be longer kept op; with me the notion is, 
that the fiddler (the public) should be required to find his own cat- 
gat : in other words, I contend we have no ' right ' moral, civil, or 
physical^ to leave our noble national concern — the Bank of Eng- 
land ! one single moment longer subject to the risks, losses, end- 
less mortifications, anxiety and insult, to which it is and must be 
sabject, under the present system. I hence, therefore, addition^ 
alfy incline to urge (most respectfully) upon our Executive, a 
renewal of the Bank-Restriction- Act ; as due to the bank directors 
equally with the public generally. [See a notice of Mr. Lloyd's 
address to Mr. Horsley Palmer at pages 140, &c. going before.] 
1 am here happy in laying before the country some parts of a 
most valuable and interesting correspondence which I was once 
condescendingly permitted to hold with one of the most virtuous and 
enlightened of our English statesmen, showing what have been 
conceived to constitute certain insuperable objections to the adoption 
of my proposed measure of relief ; on the foregoing principle of 
mnhersai cheapness by reducing all debts, taxes and other burthens, 
at mce one half or three fourths, as in the wisdom of parliament 
may hereafter be determined on ; these objections, too, being al- 
most the only ones deserving of notice, that have ever been openly 
alleged against it : while, in numberless instances, and these by 
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persons of unquestioned talent and integrity, taking pains to form 
conclusions soberly and dispassionately upon it, the most unquali- 
fied APPROVAL has been pronounced, wAo/Zy m thecauntrf/^s/avaur. 
I need not however say, that the Letters which immediately follow 
(being four in number) are the masterly effusion of a most vigor- 
ous and upright mind ; possessing that noble and rare quality — 
a most inflexible love and anxiety to arrive at Iruth, on a question 
confessedly '' new" to it ; with, at the same time, that almost child- 
like purity of generous feeling which forbad implicit confidence in 
its own infallibility of judging, on matters wherein a previous op- 
portunity had not been afforded to examine the question tho- 
roughly, in all its numerously extensive and minute ramifications. 
A further reason of my ' friend ' being Jbiled, in arriving at 
sound conclusions (presuming, for the moment, such to be the 
case) lay in the very common and almost universally prevailing 
oversight^ that to tax a country directly or indirectly, whether by a 
corn-bill or otherwise (and to these, my honoured correspondent 
had given his unqualified assent !) is, in fact — as much a breach of 
faith, if it 6f a breach of faith at all — which my argument, of course 
denies ; as it would be openly to reduce funded or other incomes in 
the manner now proposed by me, more than twenty years ago. 
Besides which, it also further escaped his notice, that the proposed 
reduction of such incomes would, in a great degree, be merely 
nominal: inasmuch as nearly a full equivalent would be given on 
one hand, by means of general cheapness which the plan would en- 
sure to all classes 3 thus affording a full compensation for any ap- 
parent diminution, which it might occasion to all such incomes on 
the other. And hence it might again be fairly argued in reply, 
that supposing the foregoing objections were at all valid ag^ainst 
my proposal ; they would needs be equally so against etery tax, 
direct or indirect, that now exists ; and would equally require ex- 
emptianfrom its operation in all acts of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing commodities and labour : but which the least reflection shows 
a palpable absurdity, in the impossibility of reducing such a prin- 
ciple to practice in all the daily and hourly transactions which 
occur, in the ordinary business of mankind one amongst another. 
The circumstance, moreover, of my much-honoured friend's belief 
in the unconquerable difiiculty of understanding the subject, led him 
to avoid studiously the discussion of it, except by writing,* The 

* In conversation, his remark used to be — ** The subject appears so pro- 
foundly difficult that I am afraid to enter upon it, except by writing." 
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conseqaence was, that most of his objections which, taken singly, 
might easily and satisfactorily have been answered, by viva voce 
communication ; when required to be answered by epistolary in- 
tercourse exclusively, involved so much circumlocution and labour 
io doing it, as often tended to increase obscurity instead of lessening 
it. And as proof of this being true, it has often occurred to me 
to bear the following, or some such very similar remark made : 
'* I have acquired a much better insight into this great and diffi- 
** cult subject by one bourns conversation with you, than I could 
** otherwise have obtained by reading upon it alone a whole month 
'* together/' My much honoured friend had not quite reached a 
part of the argument which went to prove, that taxation and de- 
preciation are identical in their meaning ; whereas if taxation be 
just price must be just likewise, since price and depreciation from 
taxing always imply the same thing. It were fair to add, this mode 
of arguing the case has never been attempted to be refitted / 

(No. I.) 
Sir, Jan. 22nd^ IS30. 

1 have received your letter together with 's enclosed 

to you, which I shall either return to you when I see you, or when 
you may be pleased to send for it; 1 do not like to trust it to any 
other mode of returning. 

I wish to decline presenting the proposed Petition which you 
mention, to the House of Lords. 1 am not aware, upon my recol- 
lection of what passes in practice in that House, that / can with 
propriety present it. 

Before we meet upon the subject of your letter, 1 must beg to 
see in writing the substance of your intended answer to the seve- 
ral parts of — — »8 letter. 

I cannot represent to my own mind, how it is possible to recon- 
cile it to good faith and integrity to call upon vast bodies of the 
public creditors to submit to the discharge of their demands, in 
the way proposed by some writers upon Currency. 

I forget in what year it was that the Bank-Restriction-Bill 
passed. But I will venture to believe that there were thousands 
of contracts formed which are yet in force, undischarged, formed 
before that Bill passed. I write from a recollection which may 
mislead me, but I think that the original bank-restriction-bill 
did not take away the right of the creditor to enforce payment of 
his demand in gold. It did, indeed, prevent the creditor from 
holding the party to bail ; if, upon the commencement of his ac- 
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tioD, the defeadant tendered him Bank of England notes. But if, 
after that tender, the plaintiff creditor chose to proceed in his ac- 
tion to judgment, the debtor was compellable to pay in gold. It is 
true, that by a subsequent act of parliament the creditor was com- 
pelled to take payment in bank-notes. 

If, before that subsequent act of parliament passed, a man bor- 
rowed £100, ho had a contract which ensured to him the payment 
of £100, which he could insist should be paid in gold. 

If before either of those acts passed, a contract was formed by 
lending £1000 in gold, and that lender was afterwards by an Act 
of Parliament required to receive not £50 a-year in gold, but £dO 
in paper of less value, as his interest of the £1000 ; there was 
taken from him, year by year, so much of bis Interest which his 
contract entitled him to, as £50 in gold exceeded in value £50 in 
paper. Supposing his contract to be a contract of mortgage, 
MAMT of which contracts entered into before the bank-restriction- 
bill passed remain in force and undischarged, at this very hoar ; 
the creditor de anno in annum lost, in such payment of his interest, 
what his contract entitled him to : and if he is now compelled to 
suffer his mortgage-debt to be paid not in full and in gold, he is 
neither repaid in any sense, as it seems to me, reconcileable with 
good faith or with common honesty, what his contract stipulated 
for, and his debtor undertook to pay. The debtor, indeed, has 
had the advantage, through a course of years, in the payment of 
interest ; but why he is also to have such an advantage in pay- 
ment of his principal, when the legislature has not thought it right 
any longer to rob him of the benefit of bis contract, 1 cannot re- 
present to my mind, or understand by the aid of any thing I have 
read. 

There are at present innumerable trust deeds of stock existing, 
and which have existed long before the period when the govern- 
ment made paper-payment a good payment ; the stock, neverthe- 
less, having been purchased with gold. A father, purchasing 
prior to that period with gold £5000 three per cents, makes him- 
self by settlement tenant for life of the dividends ; remainder, to 
his son for life ; remainder^ as to the principal, for his son*s chil- 
dren. Then comes the introduction of paper-payment* The fa- 
ther gave the public gold, for al^ that stock 5 the public contracted 
to pay him interest, in gold ; to pay his son interest, in gold ; the 
son*s children, the principal in gold. Paper-payment, is introduced : 
the father receives nothing like what he contracted for; the son 
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also perhaps nothing like what was contracted for, for his benefit : 
and now it seems to be discovered, what appears to me to be mon- 
strous iniqaif J, that the principal should also be paid — not in 
gold, as the advance was made ; but, in a depreciated currency 
even, as some contend to the length of paying £50,000. advanced 
to the public by a payment of £25,000. 

This last-mentioned case, illustrates also what — ■ has 

stated about annuitants. 

Take, another case. A. B. has £20,000 three per cents : he 
bought £8000 uf this, while paper currency paid the price of it ; he 
bought £12,000 of it when he was obliged to advance, and did 
advance for it, gold. How can it be just that, in the public's 
paying him of bis three per cents, they should pay him not his 
£8,000 only, in the value he paid for it ; but the £12,000 also 
which he could only buy, and did buy , for the utmost value in gold ? 
[' How, can it be ' just ? ' &c. The jnstice would be in this — having 
purchased in an * untaxed ' currency (at least comparatively so), 
he would be now repaid — instead of a high tax-currency which the 
war occasioned and the corn-laws aim to restore (somewhat sur- 
reptitiously, against the counteracting influence of Peel's bill) , in 
a currency still bearing its due relation to taxes which yet remain ; 
the whole standing in respect of gold and silver on a footing of 
universcU cheapness, as well to tax-payer as tax-receiver — producer 
and consumer, without favour or distinction. There was no cheats 
ing in the former case, neither could there be in this : paper pay- 
ment tis true, under the bank-restriction, was the vehicle through 
which taxes were easily and chearfully and legitimately paid — no 
exception being required, on account of either principal or interest ; 
the people being happy, the government strong and respected, 
the nation thriving and prosperous in her connections as well at 
home as abroad. Alas ! how reversed are things, viewing them 
then and now ? R. C] The government, his creditor, perhaps 
cheated him in paying his interest in paper ; but it does not follow 
that he is not to be repaid his principal, in the coin in which he 
bought it. 

It is andeniable that the mass of contracts on mortgage, bonds, 
judgments, specialties of all kinds, entered into before paper pay- 
ment was enforced, is enormously great. It is undeniable, that 
millions and millions belong to the fund-owners, bought by them 
of government before paper payment took place ; bought with coin 
of the true standard ; remainder, to such purchasers at this day. 

c c 
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Why auy of these creditors, many of whom have suffered prodi- 
giously in the receipt of interest, are also to suffer in diminution of 
the sum paid upon the formation of the contract of debt as capital, 
is not very obvious. 

I have been long^ aware of the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween contracts formed at different periods, so as to apply a rale 
different as to paying some and discharging others : porhaps, it is 
not absolutely impossible ; perhaps it is possible, to a great extent. 

But if it is impossible, and a rule of justice (plain manifest jns- 
tice, as it appears to me) is to be applied, it will require that ali 
should be paid, as — ■ suggests ; and that nothing can sanc- 

tion or reconcile to the good faith of the country, a direct contrary 
rule of paynmit to all contracts.* 

* My general answer to the whole of these objections, which are mott 
admirably statedy is the following. All property is to be held amenable (thro* 
taxes) in bearing its due quota to the current expences of the state. The 
effect on monby then, as om species of property, wonld be this : a thousand 
pounds assessed for 20 years (about tlie time, occapied by the war, ending in 
1814) at the rate of 2^ percent, per annum, would, as to principaly become 
reduced from £1000 to £500. According to my noble correspondent's mode 
of arguing the question, as lileewlse of all who take the same view against 
reducing funded or private fixed charges upon productive industry and capi- 
tal, whose owners must otherwise bear the lose addiiionally to their own share ; 
and from which there is no escape—except by quitting England, or shifting It 
wholly on the poorer classes : those owners, after the war closed, irottid fcave 
to be reimbursed the whole of the deficiency of principal which those cur- 
rent expences of the war had previously produced. But how perfectly un- 
reasonable, how unjust (as regards others), how impossible were such a condi- 
tion practically to be complied with I ! ! The creditor's case regarding intb- 
RBST, too, would be precisely similar. His ' income ' no doubt gradually sunk 
in value, as taxes progressively increased upon it ; causing " depreciatioo," 
in regard to money. But, was there any ' injustice ' — any 'cheating' — any 
violation of ' faith ' or common * honesty ' in the circumstance, that each and 
every individual fnndovmeror other annuitant should pay an additional price 
for commodities, upon which the current amount of our taxation were so le- 
gitimately imposed ? For my oton party I can conceive nothing whatever of the 
kind. Consequently, I can admit of no injustice being committed by govern- 
ment (as debtor) against early fundowners, on the supposition above ti^en : 
nor, properly speaking, was the loss incurred by the '* plaintiff-creditor," 
in either one of the examples given, a real loss or hardship of which he 
could fairly once complain. He was merely subject to the general law of 
legal and just taxation which thus does uot, nor can it, neither ongbt it, to 
admit of any exception in favour of individual instances, from the highest to 
the lowest ; except in the difference between the producing and Don-prodn- 
cing classes, which would render the thing inevitable. 
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Contracts of debt formed since the currency was restored, seem 
to be contracts to which the principle of diminution of payment 
can*t be applied. 

Persons who have read npon this subject largely, may have 
foand — *s opinion and reasoning answered and confuted, 

again and again. It has not happened to me to meet with answers 
and confutations, which upon such a subject 1 am able to under- 
stand. 

Blay I take the liberty to repeat my request, most respectfully, 
that you would be pleased to take the trouble of committing to pa- 
per and sending to me the substancey of what you conceive to be a 
sufficient answer to — 's opinion ; after receiving which, 

I shall do myself the honour of again troubling you. 

I am. Sir, with great Respect, 

Your obedient Servant, 



P. S. I agree in the belief, that the restoration of the new stan- 
dard must have been from time to time known, as intended ; and 
ID that fact, there is much of importance. 

(No. 2.) 
Dear Sib, J*e&. 2riJ, 1830. 

1 return you the enclosed. It was by no means owing to want 
of respect, justly due to you, that 1 was silent in returning you 
your letter to — ■ . It was not at all my intention to con- 
sider, in any degree, what answer it might be proper for you to 
send to — ■ ; but 1 thought your answer to — — — 

might remove my difficulties from my mind, and with that view I 
wished to read it. 

I have no doubt that my mind is not so formed, as to enable me 
to understand this subject. The consideration of it is new to roe. 
The subject itself seems to me to be peculiarly difficult — by me, at 
least, to be understood. When 1 say the subject was new to me, 
I mean before 1 began to read upon it. In the nature of it, how- 
ever, there seems to be something which ray mind canH grapple 
with. 

After all, 1 cannot feel the justice of applying to contracts 
between Debtor and Creditor, either as to principal or interest, 
or to annuitants — whether those creditors or annuitants are such 
with respect to the Funds, or in relation to private Persons, any 
otber role of payment, but that, which the law now prescribes : I 
mean as to all contracts, entered into between the public creditor 
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and the public, or the private creditor and the private debtor 
since 1796 to the present time. [I may be allowed here to remark, 
without in tlie slightest degree disparaging my nuble friend, who 
with so much generosity of candour acknowledges his judgment 
to have been only crudely formed upon the subject; that the terra 
*' rule of law," refers equally to the corn-bill as it does to the 
bank-cash.resumption-bill of 1619. And that, as these two laws 
stand in direct opposition one of the other, his present objec- 
tion loses on the one side precisely to the same extent that it gains 
strength on the other. R. C] Nobody ran estimate higher your 
good intentions, and your judgment, than I do. My intentions I 
hope are good, but my judgment on such a matter as this I cannot 
much respect. In a few days we shall hear a great deal about 
it, to that I shall listen.* In the mean time, you must allow me to 
postpone further considerations of it. 

Your's, Dear Sir, 



[The following * short' letter has little or no relation to the great 
qaestion, constantly uppermost in my own thoughts ; and is 
merely inserted to show the perfect amiableness of disposition in 
a now deceased Nobleman, who, through a malicious envy (it 
were difficult to ascribe it, to any better feeling) has sometimes 
— in high quarters, too — been made a subject of the most bitter 
and malevolent attack. It is with me a matter of no trifling con- 
solation, under circumstances of a peculiarly mortifying and 
painful kind, that I am yet permitted to entertain a hope of be* 
ing able to protect the memory of a great and good man, whose 
exquisite worth it were at least desirable that posterity should 
know how to appreciate duly. R. C] 

(No. 3.) 
Dear Sir, March \Zth, 1830. 

1 lose not » post to remove from your mind, all uneasiness npoo 
the subject you mention. In the first place, I knew nothing of it > 
in the next I can most sincerely assure you, that if what you men- 
tion had not been founded in mistake, I should not have allowed 

* This related to some expected disenssioo in parliament, then likely to 
take place. I do not just now recollect tlie occasion referred to, and from 
this foigptfiilness I am apt to infer that nothing parttcnlarly interesting 
elicited at the time. R, C. 
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mjself to Ihink of it with the slightest unkind feeling Praj dis* 
miss the subject, therefore, from your mind altogether. I am now 
recovering from a fit of the gout, which has prevented my doing 
many things which I intended to do, and among others has de- 
layed my stating what has occurred to me on your palliatives; 
and 1 apprehend, also, sending back some papers you expressed a 
wish to have returned ; and which, as 1 am now getting well, will 
be sent soon. 

I cannot (yet) represent myself, as being converted. 

Your's, Dear Sir, with much Respect, 



(No. 4.) 
Dear Sib, Jan, lOM, 1831. 

In my last I hope I satisfied you that I meant no disrespect to- 
wards you. Indeed I am incapable of entertaining any, towards yoK. 

With respect to your proposition about my letter sent sometime 
ag^o, and which with — — — 's you propose to observe upon, 
I certainly never thought of its being in any manner communicated 
to the public. My thoughts upon such a subject are intitled to ve- 
ry little, if any, attention ; and if they are to be made the subject 
in any publication, of notice, I should not wish that to be done by 
laying my letters before the public, for whom they were not designed : 
especially, as the same effect may be produced by merely stating 
*'* that it had been suggested,** or ** that it had been suggested by a 
correspondent, in a letter*' — not naming the correspondent; but 
merely stating your observations, in answer to such suggestion. 

With respect to presenting a Petition to the House of Lords, 
upon the subject of the Currency, I hold myself bound to present 
any petition which I am requested to present, that is expressed in 
respectful language. But I have always endeavoured to prevail 
upon Petitioners to apply to others, when I have been conscious 
that, if they expect any thing more to be done than the mere act of 
presenting the petition, and stating its contents; if they wished 
the subject to be explained and discussion to be excited, when I 
have been conscious that I was utterly unequal to the duty that it 
wag expected I should undertake : and I can say with absolute 
troth, that in my life I never found myself so utterly incapable 
of onderstanding any subject, as I am sure I ever shall be to under- 
stand this subject of currency, for having read I believe every thing 
that has been pablished respecting it, I am sure that I can ne- 
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ver so understand it as to presume to speak upon, much less to 
debate upon it: I cannot therefore undertake to do more thao 
merely, if I am desired to present it, to present it stating its con- 
tents and prayer. I am perfectly convinced that no further in- 
Testigation, no further communications upon the subject, in what- 
ever manner given to me, can enable me to attempt to do more 
than so to state its contents and prayer. I may add that my posi- 
tion in the House, in the present state of things, perhaps renders 
me as little likely to succeed in any motion, as any Lord in il ; 
especially, on such a subject. 

I am, dear Sir, with great Respect, 
Your's, — — . 
Of course, after this candid and generous appeal — my noble 
correspondent and now highly revered ' friend ' (as 1 trust, without 
seeming arrogance, I may be here allowed to call him !) then fast 
approaching his 80th year, beginning to feel severely the sufferinga 
and infirmities of declining life > it would have been every way in- 
excusable in me, to press him further ^worrying him, for such it 
would have been) with any additional observations or entreaties, 
in regard to the great national object I still had in view : though 
certain it is, from the * beautiful ' manner in which these few let- 
ters are written and the strength and clearness with which his ob- 
jections are laid down, that very little more application was want- 
ing, to surmount all the obstacles to a right understanding of this 
confessedly most complex and difficult question. Next to the full 
glory of acquiring honest truth, is that of seeking it; tho' a first 
attempt should not always prove successful. This, then, I here 
claim for my venerated deceased opponent ; whose name, from these 
latter circumstances, I am rejoiced to add— was ELDON j a oame» 
that ought for ever to be more than ordinarily beloved for having 
pronounced of the amended poor-law (so mis-called), that U was a 
*^ disgrace to the statute-book.*' One of the accusations against 
this enlightened and virtuous Judge was, his * aversion to change.* 
In truth, that noble person bad lived long enough and to sufficient 
purpose to know, that change does not altcaxfs imply improvement ; 
of which the late reform-act is now pretty generally admitted to be 
a striking case in point : though both may date their origin from 
blunders committed under the joint operation of our currency and 
corn-laws, standing in the constant collision of one to the other. 
'Tis clear, therefore, I do not lay the fault of either of these lavs 
exclusively to the account of either of our later cabinets. 
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I would not say, that 1 have now wholly ceased to hope for my 
country's good ; yet, from some very recently additional (and in 
this last instance singularly trying) mortifications, in regard to 
oar * higher' classes ; it mast at length almost be looked upon, as 
mere HOPING against hope. The two following letters may 
for the present, partly explain what I mean : except, indeed, the 
PEOPLE (the virtuous and enlightened ' working' classes of Eng- 
land ! ) discarding all absurd notions about physical or armed force 
— fit only for savages, and not for men ; aided, moreover, by the 
truly honourable and patriotic portion of the British press, can be 
prevailed on to seek their own welfare, by just and rational and 
strictly legal means. Unless these can be induced to enquire pa- 
tiently and steadily into the *' causes" of their suffering, the 
middling classes joining with them in the same pursuit ; I can see 
DO prospect of any amelioration of the country*s generally de- 
pressed and unpromising condition : for, though wealth (real 
wealth, commodities of all kinds) exist, almost to ' repletion ; ' 
yet, strange to say, there is a want of the means of a healthy dis. 
tributioD thereof among the more producing classes, simply 
through a want of expansion in the currency adequate to the extra 
price of sach commodities affected by taxation. Our case is cer- 
tainly one of most extraordinary, novel, perplexing, and (some- 
what) forbidding character ; or surely its remedy must have been 
popularly called for, long — very long-— ago. But the misfortune 
is, that not one person in fifty to whom the question is propounded 
(whether as to the evil or its remedy) will give the attention to it, 
even for a couple of hours, necessary to acquire any correct and 
lasting ideas respecting it. A general notion seems indeed to 
prevail, and of which the previous letters inserted may be taken 
ai a strong particular instance, that the subject cannot be understood 
by persons of ordinary minds : and hence it is that little or no 
eflbrt is making, except with comparatively a very few individu- 
als of extraordinary leisure possessed of habits of persevering in- 
dostry far beyond those of the great bulk of mankind, towards 
arriving at a right understanding of those few leading or funda- 
mental truths, without a full knowledge of which there is no pro- 
bability of applying the only true remedy for any of the many 
evils by which we are surrounded. And in this state of lament- 
able * ignorance' it is, on the part of the country generally, that 
the well-digeated opinions of those who have studied the subject 
eflectoally, are looked upon as purely ' chimerical ; ' not less so. 
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than were the notions of the great Gallileo in respect of the sphe- 
rical figure of the earth some few centuries ago, for which be 
hardly escaped the ' tender' mercies of the bloody Inquisition ; or 
any other of the great discoveries of former times, however de. 
signed to confer subsequent blessings in promoting science, vari- 
ously contributing to supply the necessities and to abate the wants 
and miseries of mankind. While therefore I would thus, in the 
sincerest friendship towards our working population, earnestly 
call their attention to the principles I have now been advocating 
in their behalf, for very nearly one quarter of a century ; though 
I wish them to communicate their thoughts, their feelings, their 
wants and sufferings freely and without disguise, amongst each 
other ; and most prominently to bring them (from time to time) 
under the notice and full cognizance of government : yet, by all 
means I advise them, to let it be without party-feeling and abuse 
of any sort ; recollecting above all things their own lengthened 
blindness, upon the subject : that even yet, the true causes 
of their sufferings (speaking generally) are almost wholly un- 
known ; that their favourite principles of the ' charter' are easily 
demonstrable, as being perfectly a wild and hopeless delusion ; 
that the mischief of which 1 have already spoken, is specifictdly 
that which 1 have described it to be — an inadequacy of price on 
commodities and labour, to meet our existing taxation : and which, 
since it has been proved by more than 20 year's woeful experience 
that it cannot be procured through higb prices, measured in ster- 
ling gold which does not, never had nor can have, existence — 
must therefore be sought after through a system of low prices — 
LOW taxes — and low burthens, of all kinds; so that England in 
future through cheapness shall become the richest, the greatest, 
the happiest, the most virtuous of all the nations that do or ever 
have been known to have existence in the world : such being the 
whole of the evil, and such the whole of the remedy required. With 
this view, then, 1 say — let them peliiioHy firmly and with all be- 
coming respect. Our government, I am quite sure is strictly vir- 
tuous in *' intention," and most anxious to do what is right ! But 
they cannot conquer impossibilities : they do not yet see their 
way clearly through the difficulties of this mighty question — the 
CURRENCY : it being little to the disparagement of any one to say 
this after the candid and noble confession to that effect, made in 
the preceding letters (as I conceive) by one of the purest and best 
of our great men of modern date; whose mind, notwithstandlDg, 
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fairly sank ander the real or imag^inary difficulties which confess- 
edly are inTolved, in the sincerest endeavour to come to a right 
understanding concerning it. My advice, therefore, thus to *^ pe- 
tition" (as may naturally be supposed) includes the previously 
essential precaution, in order to prevent yktare disappointment, of 

KHOWINO THEMSELVES WELL BEFOREHAND WHAT IT IS THAT 

THEY IMTEND TO PETITION FOR ! All such sensekss words as 
those of ** Reform, Chartism," &c. without any definite meaning 
whether of evil or cure ; may fairly be looked upon as so many 
terms of * faction,' sure only to terminate in open mischief or a 
further aggravation of private suffering. 

The Duke of Wellington^ and Lord Viscount Melboume, 

1 have just before mentioned at page 201, my intention of giving 
insertion to a couple of letters more than ordinarily discouraging^ 
from the high rank and station of the noble writers, in question^ 
one, an er-prime-mioister ; the other, holding that office at the 
present time : and both equally displaying the same dogged resis- 
tance to the receiving of evidence, in regard to a subject on which 
(as I have before said, and again unhesitatingly repeat) hangs the 
immediate welfare of millions of most deserving and useful indi- 
viduals ; and the ultimate salvation of the empire, in its former 
enviable character of strength and pre-eminence among all other 
nations upon earth. It is to me however, I must needs add, 
pamfid beyond expression to be here obliged (partly in support of 
my own consistency, though still more) in the hope of abating 
the extensive sufferings that prevail, and must so continue both 
to prevail and increase under our present system of ^ enforcing 

* taxes In a currency virtually doubling the people's burthens, 

* and thereby spreading ruin and misfortune through all ranks ;* 
to stand forward openly accusing any one in particular — especially 
those whom it has ever been my anxious wish to assis^t, encourage 
and protect, against accusations often founded in malevolence and 
sometimes wholly devoid of truth ; and whose * public ' reputation 
1 would still gladly defend (were the thing yet possible) even 
as a brand, by main force * plucking them out of the fire.' But 
when they thus wickedly, repeatedly and constantly, chuse to turn 
iharbadn upon a subject most vitally interesting to our common 
welfare, as a people ; most adversely opposing their own character 
and duty, as authorized ministers and advisers of the Crown ; 
most calculated to further alienate the country's confidence and 

D D 
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affeclioiiy both from iIm office and poroons of all nidisterial ftt&c- 
tumariea ; and by consequence greatly tending to induce a feeKng 
of disrespect for, and perbaps declared re^atance to, the laws; 
wbich, under otber circumstances and with a rigbt and faithfnl 
application of tbe nation's resources, it were no less tbe inte- 
rest tban inclination of every virtuous man to enforce and incnkaln 
a due veneration for and strict obedience to, to tbe iferj utmost 
extent of bis power and influence to do so : tbese facts being well 
known, further excuse or palliation is wbolly out of the qneation. 
I h^we no kmger power to remain silent, without constituting myaelf 
a partner in tbe same guilt and equally obnoxious to deserved re- 
probation. 

If in behalf of lord Melbourne it should be objected, that the 
momenta-preceding the close of a Session — were ill-adapte4 Ibr 
a compliance with my * application to be heard ;^ 1 most needs 
remark, that tbe circumstances of the times are peculiarly of an 
urgent and awful character. The credit-concerns of a nation 
resembling those of Great Britain, so necessarily and deeply invoU 
▼ed and interwoven with the well-kdown existing pressure on tbe 
affairs of the Bank of England ; from the present position in which 
tbese last have been placed by our long-continned obstinacy and 
blindness respecting them, are such as more than to excuse tbe 
otherwise less seemly application to his lordship for tbe purpoees 
above referred to. At a time too like this, a moment of delay 
may be infinitely fatal to the revival of prosperity : and a wten 
spark (so to speak) might have tbe effect any day of kindling a 
civil war in the country, involving us in a state of incalculable 
and almost interminable ruin. Besides, my address to that noble 
lord iM not now Jbr the first time; often and repeatedly have I apw 
pealed to him before, with the same view and nearly leading to 
tbe same result. This present work clearly shews at its covw 
mencement, that I have not (by sheer desire to embarrass) raada 
cboke of periods for addressing him, liable to the above excep- 
tion. Last year, for example, I wrote when nearly the whole v^ 
cation was hejbre him; and so formerly to his lordship as wdl as 
others, invariably leading in every case to eoasions closely resendil- 
ing tbe above : and from which it were quite impossible to draw aay 
otber inference than that of a fixed resolution on the side of oU 
our public functionaries, to ' resist ' every effort made (it matters 
not from what quarter proceeding, my worthy friend Mr* Att- 
wood speaks disgusted in a somewhat similar way) to md wmi 
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Ibeir reflectioos, if we could suppose them inclined to reflect 
at all ! in regard to one of the most difficult as well as important 
national questions, oyer mooted for parliamentary and ministerial - 
inqoirjr ; and certainly one beyond all others, stiU the least per- 
fectly and correctly understood. My last letter to lord Melbourne 
to which I received the following in reply, was written in the par- 
ticalar hope of prevailing with his lordship to consider the * vast 

* importance of an immediate renewal of the bank-restriction-act, 

* as a safe means of anticipating the present alarming drain upon 
'the country for gold: which, if sufiered to go on, may lead to 

* the entire ruin of hundreds of our most valuable mercantile esta- 
' blishments, and very possibly produce a general crash that would 

* shake the whole empire to its foundation.' * My letter to his 
grace the duke of Wellington originated in a like feeling (not 
long since expressed, see page 165-^note) that, in the event of a 
change of cabinet shortly taking place, there was a probability of 
bis again resuming office ; when all must be aware of the vast 
importance of his mind being previaiuly prepared to meet a sub- 
ject, which I will venture to pronounce will henceforward be ever 
uppermost in public importance, and therefore most deserving 
the notice of every individual whose painful and laborious lot it 
may be, to fill the office of Premier : for either as it be well or ill- 
ezecutod will be be sure to merit the gratitude or incur the exe- 
cration of his country, almost to the end of time. And by this 
last observation, 1 wish to be understood speaking exclusively 
to the subject of finance, as connected with the currency; 
in the extra burthens thence imposed on our suffering and, from 
thai etmse cnfy^ our present highly discontented and nearly rebel- 
lious population. The Duke of Wellington, writes as follows : — 

London, July 4th, 1839. 

** The Duke of Wellington presents his Compliments to Mr. 
Cruttwell, and has received his letter. 

The Duke begs Mr. Cruttwell to publish upon the Currency if 
he pleases, and to speak upon the subject to whom he pleases. 

The Duke desires to have nothing to say to it, and he intreats 

• My letter here mentioDed was aceompamed with three portioiu of 
this present work in hand, showing the universal haaard to ear baakiDg or 
credit-system from the present metallic-standard ; and endeayoaring to meet 
a question bis lordship once proposed, as to " what remedy I had to recom- 
mend for the evils In question f' [See pages fVom ISO to 164, and again 
from iro to 186.] 
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Mr. Crattwell not to gi?e himself the trouble of writing to him 
again.*' 

[This beautiful * morceau,' comes addressed — ^To Rd. Cruttwell, 
Esquire, Spexhall, Suffolk : and like its equally liberal (prototype 
once received from the saucy * conservative ' Peel, not being 
franked: consequently bore the regular charge for postage.] 
I certainly regret the supposed necessity, for troubling the noble 
duke to write the above * long* and * fatiguing * letter; still be- 
lieving him a generous, talented and strictly honourable-minded, 
man. Nay, I hold him more than this : he has from his station 
and exalted rank in life, responsibilities resting upon him (and ex- 
pectations thence arising, in the minds of others) from which be 
cannot easily be altogether allowed to shrink. In reference then 
to this I must be allowed to ask, if this Letter either from its style 
or contents-^is civil, decent, or gentlemanly ? nay, more than all, 
consistent with that sense of public duty, which his grace the duke 
of Wellington owes his insulted and already more than half-ruined 
country ; ruined partly, through the ignorance which be still seems 
determined not to part with ? The * main ' question however here 
is, not whether the Duke of Wellington may be considered the reai 
gentleman his rank entitles him to lay claim to : not whether he 
means to insult or not insult an ^ official ' correspondent, whom it 
was his grace's bounden duty to reply TO^-with patience, 
with courteous civility, with gentle inquisitiveness, with respect: 
not whether to his grace's physical courage (which none presumes 
to doubt) can be added moral courage, which constitutes the only 
true character distinguishing men from brutes : not whether i 
may heretofore have been misled, in imputing to the Duke of 
Wellington properties which he disclaims all fair pretension to .' 
These are points with me, now wholly beneath a thought : quite as 
much so as the Duke of Wellington may conceive it beneath 4tm, 
to take part in a question (as I resolutely contend) most deeply in- 
teresting to the * rights ' and * welfare ' of millions now suffering 
by palpable neglect. 1 submit for the country's information, happi- 
ness and safety — whether, after more than 20 years' indefatigable 
and unremitted toil in its behalf, I am right or not right in the be- 
lief that England is entitled, legally and moralfy entitled, to an 
instant * remission ' of one-half of all her existing burthens ! and 
whether or not this mighty boon can be confrrred on our prodnc- 
tive industry and capital (affecting operative classes, depending 
for food on daily labour); without loss or injustice, to any 
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dass above tbem! in a word, whether cheapness to an almost 
indefinite extent may not eanly be obtained (giving^ different com- 
pensation, without the aid of corn-laws or any other restriction) ; 
go as to ensure a never-failing market for her manufactures of all 
kinds, in every known country existing throughout the globe ! 
These are points upon which I have deterrmned to take my stand, 
against the Duke and all who vote on his grace's side. If the 
Doble Duke expects a second * Blucher ' to save him, let him say so ; 
and, so far as that goes^ he has nothing to fear from me ! He has 
conquered and braoely so, at the blaze of the cannon's mouth. 
But let him beware bow he despises and insults others who, while 
his own victories were obtained at the sacrifice of hundreds of 
thousands of human lives ; are labouring to preserve life and make 
it happy, rather than to destroy it and make it miserable. The 
Duke of Wellington too conquered, having the treasury of England 
at his beck ! If I conquer, it will now be wholly at my own espe- 
cial cost; unaided, by a single individual. God and our right ! 
have been my sole protector. I'bave received * assurance,' truly ; 
but never to the feather of a partridge's wing, besides. Men some- 
times think to bestow honour, by looking ' contemptuously' ou rea- 
sonings they know not how to combat. One said — '' I am con^ 
" vmced your * principles ' are right, and if ever the subject comes 
'* into the House of Lords I will support it with all my might ! " 
Years have since passed on, but new-bom babies cannot walk alone. 
Mind, if 1 yet live to conquer ! the ' foe ' is one that caused brave 
Wellington to quail ! 1 

The following (short and sweet) is from our present noble Premier. 
Sir, Dowmng Street, July 6th, 1830, 

I am desired by Lord Melbourne to acknowledge the receipt of 
yonr letter of July 4th, and of the papers that accompany it. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant^ 
To the Rev. R. Cruttwell. -. 

'* It is hardly possible (observed lord Goderich very sensibly, 
on a certain occasion) to agitate questions of this kind, without 
raising other observations, in which there is mixed up much of 
something Mkepertandity, while motives are ascribed to individuals 
which never actuated them." This is a feeling I have often my- 
self experienced, with considerable regret. But what causes per- 
■onality, in cases like the one of which we speak ? In whatever 
light my writings may happen to be viewed, I beg distinctly to say 
—that 1 ntterly disclaim all intention, of personally wishing to hurt 
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the feelings of e single individual ! I have seldom pabliclj 
tioned anj one official character whose opinions I maj sobee- 
quently have felt called upon to criticise, without first addressing 
myself to him prwately in the hope of saving an exposure that 
might be painful ; i. e. having the slightest reason to believe tb«Bi 
founded (however really mischievous in actual tendency) in that 
liability to error, from which the best and wisest men are seldoui 
quite exempt. The case, however, has been different sometimes : 
as where I have seen the most upright (perhaps, suffering) indi* 
viduals barbarously attacked by men of seemingly malignant 
minds, in which 1 have stood forward in defence of the accused ; 
and of which the virulence shown by the late Mr. Cobbett towards 
* bankers ' in particular, furnishes a striking case in point. Ail 
my writings to official functionaries have in thejirii instance been 
of a character precisely similar to those which preceded the bean- 
tifuUy ' considerate * letters before inserted, from my ever valued 
friend lord Eldon. When my labours calculated to assist the heavy 
duties of a person high in office (the duke of Wellington, for exam- 
ple, or $<me less worthy that I could name) have been treated with 
marked and seemingly ' studied ' indignity ; I have then made do 
scruple of expressing my aversion to such treatment, in terms less 
eourteons than could otherwise perhaps be wished. But with these 
exceptions, I am not aware that 1 have ever gone further than I 
felt carried by an inflexible love of troth, and a resolute determi- 
nation (as far as possible) to fix that truth in the minds of others, 
against every species of illiberal and unjust opposition. If of the 
word * ignorance ' I have ever spoken sharply^ connecting the sub.- 
ject with names of hjgh and lofty sound ; it is because I found it 
wilful— *obstinate-*deterroined — incorrigible. 

The letter of lord Melbourne's just inserted in mere acfcnow. 
lodgement of mine dated July 4th, but without one nngle word in 
reply either to my suggestions or request ; leaves roe somewhat in 
doubt, as to that noble lord's meaning : or rather (like his grace 
of Wellington's) it can hardly be viewed otherwise than as de. 
cidedly evasive, in regard to the subject referred to ; and partly 
indicative of a feeling of angry incivility, personally towards my- 
self. In my last letter to bis lordship I warmly urged (in repe« 
tition) upon his notice, the extensive mischiefs to be Tarieiisly 
apprehended from an i mmediate want of bank-restriction ; the tssI 
and certain benefits that would accrue to the natiea, from a jbts. 
per adjustment of the standard in respect of all existing contracts ; 
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the bi^h honour that awaited any Minister whose talents^ morat 
courage and integrity, ahonld enable him to achieve bis eoon- 
try'8 deliverance from the otherwise inevitable destruction that 
overhangs her : gently reminding bis lordship of the failure of 
ray former attempts in addressing htm, on the same subject; tbe 
intensity of labour imposed on me, by his refusal of last year -, 
and again renewing my assurances, of the most willing dispositioit 
to 'assist bis enquiries,' in the event of bis now feeling any desire 
to go well into subject -, under the assumed fact, that its principlea 
•are still in the greatest possible degree by the country generally, 
woefidhf misunderstood. 

I now revert more particularly to similar efibrta made last year 
and tbe year preceding, and for which purpose I mean to introduce 
two or three letters of mine written at that time ; the total failure 
of which I cannot but ascribe to a disposition in lord Melbourne 
(judging fairly by his manner, like that of the noble duke's) wot 
to entertain the question, unless compelled to do so : at least, not 
considering it upon the principles which I wished to lay before 
hioiy as furnishing (I conceive) the only basis of ' security ' A^r 
oar retoming prosperity in future. The following, are tbe letter* 
ID question : a still earlier communication to lord Melbourne being 
aiade by writing, now almost three years ago. 

(No. 1.) 

Spexhallf near Haleswortk. 
My Lord, February, 28/A 1888, 

I am here tempted, with great respect, to transcribe for your 
Lordship's perusal a short extract from the letter of a noble Lord 
(now a colleague with you in office) dated so long since as Dec, 
1621, which I accidentally found rummaging among my papers ft 
fcw days ago. I do this in tbe hope of being yei allowed to draw 
yoor attention to a subject on which I did myself the honour of 
addressing yoo, sometime in tbe autumn of \B36^^unsueee$9/klfy, 
I regret to say : my object being then to solicit from you the fa- 
Tonr of a private audience, to lay before you certain facts and 
principles connected with that most vital public question—* tub 
* STATB OF THS cuBBBM CT, in its effect of wuhtfy mcreoiing taota* 
*Hm and tbe weight of all privaie burthens/ To have done this^ 
aatisiaetorily, either to your lordship or myself (had it been your 
wish to adopt such a mode) would hardly have been possible 
throDgb, perhaps, tbe seemingly mare ea$y chamul of an * episto* 
lary* communication. 
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[Then follows the substance of the letter before inserted at page 
I87y to which my readers are here respectfully referred.] 
In explanation of the above, 1 now only add — that the natore 
of my proposal, first submitted to Mr. Vansittart and Lord Lirer- 
pool in 1815, was to " reduce all burthens upon property one-half, 
*Mnstead of attempting to force up prices artificially by acorn-bill, 
'^ in the view of meeting such existing burthens ; " and which, on the 
score of pure equity and the principle of observing national Jbitk, 
were precisely the same thing in effect ^ as regards both the creditor 
and debtor-half of the community : though, with these most essen- 
tial differences in the two modes of acting — first, the utter trnpot- 
silnlity of attaining such high prices with our present false, unjust, 
and merely ideal * metallic * standard ; and second, in the rumous 
operation they would necessarily produce (if attainable), as re- 
gards our commercial and trading intercourse with all other nations 
in which we are deeply and practically involved. 

May f further be permitted to inclose for your Lordship's pe- 
rusal ( if, fortunately, your numberless and heavy engagements 
should admit of such a thing being possible) two little Tracts of 
very recent date, in the shape of '* Letters to his Grace the Arcb- 
bishop of Dublin." In the Second of the two, at page 12 to the 
end, 1 have endeavoured to trace the working of our present sys- 
tem of what I call an ^* appreciated '* currency ; producing to the 
productive industry of the country, a terrific loss or ^revolution* of 
actual property still going on^ at the enormous and overwhelming 
rate of a Hundred and Fifty Millions Sterling, a-year ! ! ! For to 
that extent has the corn-bill of 1815, counteracted by the destruc- 
tive working of the currency-bill of 1819, Jailed (as I always 
foresavo and foretold would needs happen) in its intended relief to 
that class of individuals, for whose bene6t at first it seemed 
mostly to apply. I would, moreover, strongly urge upon yonr 
Lordship*s enlightened and benevolent mind, the monstrous and 
awful fact — that, at this very moment with 20,000 poor unem- 
ployed silk-weavers in the Metropolis alone^ almost at the lowest 
verge of starvation and suffering — our actual farmers, not thriving 
universally ; wheat (the staff if life, to such poor sufiferers) is 
absolutely more than one hundred per cent^ dearer in London than it 
could, but for the corn-laws, be procured at from five or six of the 
chief exporting depots in the northern parts of Europe. While by 
my own mode all classes would be relieved eflfectnally, without the 
slightest injustice or injury to others. 
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My Lord, most earnestly do I intreat your Lordship to direct 
yoar thoughts immediately to this infinitely momentous subject : 
than which, none was ever more popularly neglected, nor of course 
therefore less likely to be generally understood. I here only say fur- 
ther, a most ' efficient * remedy does exist for the above evils ; 
liable to none of the objections, involved in our present * restric- 
tive ' system : and more than this, although the mere saying so 
may at first sound visionary to those who have not studied the sub- 
ject with due attention, there is absolutely no practical difficulty 
ujhaiever in applying such remedy which our situation doth most 
peremptorily and almost instantly require. 

The Minister, my lord, whose virtue — whose firmness — whose 
love of country and his kind — should enable him to accomplish so 
glorious a work, as that of fixing the money-standard* on 2i just 
and solid basis (for at present our*s is neither one nor the other, in 
the slightest degree) would not only be joyfully hailed, as the great 
deliverer of his present falling and unhappy country ; but would 
leave a name to posterity such as no statesman ever before acquired 
for admiration and respect, deservedly to be copied after in all 
ages to come. 

Waiting your lordship*s leisure and full commands, in anypossi^ 
hie way my services can be rendered useful ; I have the honour to 
subscribe myself, with very high respect, &c. 
To Lord Viscount Melbourne. Richard Cruttwell. 

[To the preceding letter (No. 1.) I was favonred with the following answer 
from Lord Melbourne. I cannot say that I felt satisfied or otherwise than 
keenly disappointed, at his lordship's rtfusal to see me ; being a repetition 
of the treatment from him which I had met with before. The proposed 
interview not being confined to any particular day, week, or even month, 
but left open to salt his lordship's convenience both as to time and place ; 
it was quite optional with lord Melbourne to have appointed any future 
day of meeting (had he been so inclined) which I should most readily have 
complied with, according to the nature of my proposal stated as above. 
The latter part of his lordship's answer, was still less satbfactory to me 
than the former part : plainly intimating that Lord Melborne knew nothing 
whatever of the principles and details of a question like the currency, which 
bad already cost me upwards of twenty years to understand thoroughly (if 
I can now suppose myself to have so far succeeded) and which he thus 
affected to treat with levity, if not an indifference closely bordering on 

• Speaking in reference to existing contracts, all bottomed on a fictl- 
tloiis and unavoidably depreeiattd paper : necessarily and properly so, from 
the effect of < Uxation ' alone ( 

£ E 
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contempt. And, as to his seemingly polite condescension (on first rfAding 
his letter) reqnesting to be pat '' shortly " in possession of the whole ' pith' 
and * marrow ' of such a subject ; it was something like A. asking B. to 
make him acquainted with the whole Newtonian system of philosophy, 
while said B. was In the act of composing himself to take a snug afternoon's 
nap. However, I still went on with my correspondence Nos. 1, 2, and S : 
till perceiving his lordship was evidently luxuriating in the most enviable 
state of repose— in other words, that my letters remained from one to the 
other perfectly unanswered ; I dispatched the short one (No. 4.) which left 
the matter as it stood till my last already noticed of the present month 
July 4th, the copious answer to which has been inserted at page 207. This 
at length determined me in my previous intention, of laying the whole of 
the said correspondence before the country : the one now immediately 
following, being his lordship's letter above referred to and is as under- 
written.] 

Sir, London, April 9th, 1838. 

I am going oat of town during the recess and will therefore not 
give 70a the trouble to come to London, as I should not be able 
to see you. 

The facts and reasonings which you state are very obvious, and 
have been repeated over and over again. I should be obliged to 
you if you would state to me shortly, the practical measures which 
yoQ would recommend, 1 remain, Sir, 

your faithful and obedient servant. 
The Rev. R. Cruttwell. Melbourne. 

(No. 2.) 

My Lord, Spexhall, April 12/A, 1838. 

Owing to some mistake at the post-office, 1 did not receive your 
lordship^s letter till this day. I hasten instantly to reply to it, in 
the best manner that I am able. 

The whole question turns upon the indisputable though still much 
disputed fact, of a depreciated or non-depreciated currency under 
the existence of our mighty load of taxation : the * affirmative ' 
proposition being constantly denied in parliament, grounded on 
one primary error of more than a hundred years' standing ; re- 
cently displaying itself in two palpable instances — the vote on Mr. 
Vansittart's motion in 1810, and subsequenJdy in the 



vansutart's motion in loiu, and subseq uecuuv in tne currency. 
biHjof 1819. Now, in principle and effect^^XSJ^SmH itflBoy^ 
4^ 6e P s hi\\^ tands diametrically opposed to the instances 
of parliamentary non-depreciation, alluded to above. Let 
us simplify the case, thus : — The corn-bill of 1815 assumed pretty 
accurately and with general consent that the land of this coun- 
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try, incIudiDg^ all classes — trading manufacturing and others de- 
pending thereon for support, a widely-extended yiew of this 
great question ; required and was justly entitled to protection un- 
der the remains of our war-burthens, to the extent of 80s. the 
quarter of wheat : such wheat, suppose, not averaging more than 
40s. in the general markets of the continent. Your lordship ob- 
serves, at this stage of the argument my own principles are strictly 
inwtuson with those of our government : the only difference between 
us lying in this, the sort of protection best adapted to meet the 
object intended I whether by * reducing ' burthens to our means of 
paying them occasioned by the new standard, according to my 
awn proposal ; or otherwise by * raising ' means to meet the bur- 
thens : the latter as we know receiving popular sanction in be- 
half of farmers and others, and being thence adopted by govern- 
ment through the Jatal measure of a corn-bill. 

Assuming, however, the latter to be openUive to the extent re- 
quired (we at length know by sad experience that this neither 
has been nor could be the case, except through scarcity real or fic- 
titious) it would at once demonstrate against both the vote of 1810 
and the currency-bill of 1819, a clear ** depreciation" in the cur- 
rency equal to the presumed difference between Jbrty and eighty 
shillings, or just fifty per cent. But this fair remunerative 
price to our English corn-growers as well as others,' 2i very large 
proportion usually considered 4-5ths of our internal trade always 
depending on the means of outlay which agricultural consumers may 
or may not possess ; could not so exist except by the instrumentality 
of that most indispensable (though often, wickedly calumniated) 
'* banking-system " of the country." On the supposition, then, 
of such rate of depreciation before laid down being correct ; and 
under the implied guarantee of an act of parliament, the corn-bill 
of 1815; I will imagine a banker is induced to issue his required 
accommodation of paper, since nothing else in the shape of money 
CAN by any possibility co-exist to the extent of such eighty shil- 
lings nomiiia^y .- the country, meanwhile, ^ erroneously' supposing 
it an intrinsic ** gold-value '* per quarter of all such English-taxed 
wheat. In this, then, consists the force of our great national 
delusion : the new process of doubly taxing wheat through a corn- 
bill, your lordship readily perceives cannot really alter the ' gold ' 
and ' silver' value of such wheat, from what it was previously or 
would have been had no such corn-bill existed. And the reason is, 
those metals are naturally limited as to quantity by the productive 
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capability of the mines abroad, and moraUy so in their applicabi- 
lity of money from their present vast consumption in manufactures, 
from wear and tear as coin, from the comparative daily increase 
of real wealth (commodities) throughout the world, often requiring 
representative- value in shape of ' real ' money only — and this is 
very much the case in the new and remoter States of North Ame- 
rica where credit is much less perfect than in England,* from 

* On the recent presentation of a numerously signed petition by Mr. T. 
Attwood in the House of Commons, Lord John Uussell in his reply to AC r. A. 
makes an observation which (with very sincere respect to that noble lord) I 
will beg leave to notice, with one or two remarks. His lordship says — " The 
'' honourable member for Birmingham was often in the habit of enlarging on 
'' the advantage of an increased currency. And in the newspapers of that day 
" he saw the annoancement of a publication in the United States, established 
'* for the purpose of enabling the people to detect forged money which was 
^* largely circulated amongst them. It was stated that no less than six hundred 
'' different kinds of forged money were in circulation throughont the United 
^* States, and some of this money of exceedingly small value. He asked , coold 
" there be a greater evil than having a currency of that kind which exposed 
'^ the labourers of the country to having their entire earnings taken away from 
'' them by forged money ? " I entirely agree with the noble lord in his ntxi 
remark, that — ^* It was not by Universal Suffrage, nor by any formal suffrage 
** in particular, nor by any particular form of representation, that they could 
'' pass laws that would establish a lasting state of prosperity." I say, I en- 
tirely agree with Lord John Russell (taking this to be his meaning) that no 
parliament constituted upon the principles advocated in the Birmingham pe- 
tition could ensure to this country the advantages of good government which 
might not be ensured to it by parliaments constituted as onr's noir ore, or 
even ae they were before the introduction of certain changes made a few years 
ago, under the wild and indefinite notion of what was then called ''Reform:^' 
for to that extent, I have ever differed totally in opinion with my excellent 
and kind-hearted friend Mr. Attwood. Bnt what I would eamestJj submit 
to the consideration of the Noble Home Secretary , is this— that England as a 
highly-taxed country, to enable her to pay the interest of her national debt 
affecting the necessary price of all articles of productive industry and com- 
fort among the people, doea require (upon the showing of Mr. Attwood, for 
to this I will venture to assume his recommendation of an extended currency 
could only be intended to apply) a currency capable of suck exftaneion as would 
give to any producer in the kingdom from the richest capitalist down to the 
common day-labourer, a compensating price for such capital, labour and its 
products, as would equal the amount of taxation charged upon all commodi- 
ties respectively for the purpose herein assumed. Confining now this ' prin- 
ciple' of currency to metallic money only, what I wish to add in this : the 
power of creating wealth (commodities) infinitely exceeding the power of 
creating gold and silver of fixed denominations to represent and diffuse such 
commodities, to meet the increased wauts and comforts of the people 5 it fol- 
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population rapidly augmenting itself as the natural concohiitant of 
such generally increasing wealth, and likewise from other similar 
causes not necessary again to specify at this particular time« 

The aforesaid assumed amount however of paper-money being 
so produced^ and as we have here seen not conceived possible to 
have existence except through a medium of paper-depreciation, the 
obvious effect of taxation in every stage and degree 5 from 
the very moment that it does so exist to the extent of 80s, per quar- 
ter for wheat, bankers being * legally ' required to answer their 
notes in present gold coin (an utter impossibility in the first place) 
under the currency-bill of 18t9, an immediate re-action or panic 
were thence any day liable to take place : all the issuers of such pa- 
per-money, and through them all the rightful holders of property 
generally and of labour in particular being made subject to pay 
FOUR sovereigns on the foundation of wheat, two days labour 
instead of one, and so likewise of other things ; the same being 
mtrinsicolly worth no more than two sovereigns, thus entailing a 

lows (I conceive) as a matter of pure certainty, that in order to obviate the 
inconveniences maintained by the noble lord, one of two things must inevita- 
bly take place : either the coins of a particular country (its standard) must 
be broken down into smaller portions as representative of so much tax and 
so much price, included in any given article ; or else a paper-currency must 
be resorted to, upon Mr. Attwood's and my own views upon the subject — for in 
tUs, I wish to think there is no difference of opinion between us — bearing an 
acknowledged rate of depreciation, winch comes precisely to the same thing 
as a numerical increase of our coins would do ensuring to people of all classes 
the same unquestionable and improved advantages. 

The present peculiar circumstances attending the situation of the United 
States, is no doubt an evil of great magnitude as stated by Lord John 
Russell. Bnt it furnishes a strong additional reason against England's at- 
tempting to moHOpoiize gold as the basis of her own circniation, beyond the 
very minutest division of which coins are susceptible of being divided. Her 
established highly improved credit-system (^existing derangements being re- 
moved), places her far above the mischiefs experienced by America. It were 
needless to say, the cases of the two countries England and America are 
•re thus very widely different : England has credit, a much better thing if 
rightly understood ; America requires gold (or rather sliver) indispensably : 
her vast extent and the remoteness of fome of her newly-Incorporated States 
preclading the possibility of her enjoying that well-orgadised (I could almost 
be inclined to call it, perfect J system of established ciedit in this country, 
before the commission of that blindly terrific oversight by which the whole 
enormous mass of our public and private burthens virtually became doubled 
from the sudden return of peace in 1814. All our embarrassments, ought to 
be ascribed to this cause alone. 
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loss somewhere of just 50 per cent ! We may hence see the true 
cause of all those miseries, losses aud dreadful fluctuations of 
price, to which every class in society has been more or less subject 
during the last twenty-four years ; and the unravelment of which 
** mystery'* has not only puzzled the wisest heads amongst us, but 
moreover confounded with hopeless despair in many cases the * best* 
and ' bravest* hearts which the whole moral world could now any 
where produce : our own duke of Wellington, stands conspicuonsly 
a living proof of this ! 

Indirectly acknowledging the correctness of my principles, your 
lordship has condescendingly proposed to me the following ques- 
tion — " What is your plan of relief?*' Be it ever remembered, 
my lord, that we want money or its substitvie paper to represent and 
diffuse commodities, of quantity sufficient to compensate industry — 
to renovate capital — to acquit taxation — and to uphold the govern- 
ment. I observe, we cannot have such in the present standard, to 
meet more than half the assumed price requisite to constitute the 
comJnll price of wheat, as enacted by the British parliament of 
1815: and this even, by supposing wheat capable of realizing a 
40«. gold -price commonly with other things ; but which is seen to 
be utterly impossible, carefully examining the needful facts of the 
case. Indeed, my lord, although 1 have here and elsewhere ar- 
gued the question by assigning to our currency a lOs, per pound 
value in reference to taxation, other burthens and commodities ge- 
nerally resting on such basis of the corn.bilUprice of wheat : I be- 
lieve 1 am in possession of most undeniable premises, fairly proving 
that the whole of our supposed wealth in such commodities as land, 
labour, and all other things chargeable with taxation ; compar- 
ing these respectively, with gold and silver available thereto; the 
proportion which the latter (metal) bears to the former (property 
so taxed) is only as about one to a hundred^ at any one and the 
same time ! 1 merely mention this just now incidentally as curi- 
ous, in showing to what length of inconceivable folly a great com-- 
merciid nation enlightened with general science, can thus become a 
dupe of its own deception 3 under the popular pretext of main- 
taining what is called a pure ^ unvarying' money-standard, either 
gold or silver or both ; which probably never had or cati have real 
existence in any flourishing state of society — and the more floo- 
flourishing, the less possible — so long as the world endures 1 

But as a remedy against these evils, my lord, our course is ex- 
ceedingly practicable, simple and plain. Let us reverse the present 
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f!!rn''"'n ", V *' T*" °f '""•"•"'y. «»"-'"'"'. and excessive tax- 
^rv » L ?"' ""** *'""^ difficahy-every contradiction of the- 

^f in, P;*'*'*'"-*'^'^ destructive and revolutionary collision 
of .merest between individuals, ceases at that instant ! Openly 
recognzze from a given day the now unquestionable fact of « de! 
prec,a .on... by the necessary operation of taxes ; instead of rf«,y. 

T u T ^""^'"^ '* "' ''" *"» ">" ">« «»« hand-Peel's bill 
wh.le by the corn-bill we virtually acknowledge it on the other)! 

JJu!iZ/- "' '■"' "" """^' "•"'''' '"^''•'^ »»«» spontaneously 

assume the,r respective sound and healthy levels. Burthens be- 

ng nrnformly reduced half or 3-4ths would be equivalent to rah- 
tngallpnce, half or S^ths, even in such very act of reducing them ; 
whence the odious system of a « corn-restriction." would «o l,mger 
be required. Country-bankers might then without risk issue paper to 
any amount of existing value, bottomed on the validity of real pro 
perty.* There could then be, no excess. Our " standard " would 
be something like Jlxed according as the quantum of depreciation 
we chose to adopt, were more or less accurately defined. The 
relative values of paper and metallic-money, would thence be clear 
and determinate ; still under the guidance of both physical and 
moral laws, against wbicb it were both vain and pernicious to 
think of exercising any legislative resistance. Thus, having a 
umjbrm system of low taxes, low prices, low rents, &c. with 
comparatively cheap labour ; really cheap in metal, though still 
nominally dear in paper (such would be the momentary effect, before 
the principle came to be thoroughly understood) all our manu- 
facturers would obtain effectual relief: the land, and every per- 
son and thing connected with it, wonid receive ample protection 
fiom low prieei, equal to what the corn-bill would give being ope- 
rotive to full 80*. for wheat, other things bearing their fair proper- 
t.on. While, as regards money -proprietors {moat religiousfy entitled 
with all other classes to due consideration from a just and honour- 
able government like our own, the fault in this case not orightat. 
tug with ministers but being handed down to them from a former 
centory) ; their equivalent received m real value would nearly com- 

• London bankers (some few of them) in their foolish jealousy against 
the Bank of England, with their motto— Delenda est Carthago I would speed- 
ily be ihmed out of their blind and narrow-minded seieshness. They now 
ignorantly condemn the Bank, for not doing what in the nature of things it 
wereqoite impossible they should do; and ought not to attempt doing, whe- 
tlier for their own security or that of the country at large. 
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pensate — wholly so, id point of equity — their nominaHy redmoed 
incomes, on that score of universal and real cheapness which 
would hereupon ensue. 

This grand coup d' ^lai — for such, it really would be — mi^ht 
easily be effected like the wise bank-restriction of 1797 3 either by 
Royal Proclamation or Order in Council, at once raising the me- 
talicstandard (not reducing it, as through grass ignorance it 
were common to suppose) in the proportion of 50 or 75 per cent. 
Still, I do not say but that great caution and the most exireme deli- 
cacy would both be required on the part of Ministers, in the mode 
of effecting even this most extensive and universal good. A ' tem- 
porary ' restriction-bill would, for many reasons, hejirst and inaie. 
diately required. The leading and really respectable members of 
all prevailing ' parties ' would need to be consulted, and if possi- 
ble cond/iaf^d, beforehand : and this under something like a seal 
of most honourable secrecy, on the principle of self-interest affect- 
ing themselves ; through inextricably intertvoven as it would be, 
with that of the whole community. 

It seems in one respect, the present moment is more than usually 
adapted to effect the great purpose intended. What an object, my 
lord, to precede or accompany the splendours of our ensuing corona- 
tion ! Millions — aye, tens of millions yet unborn — raised to com- 
fort and independence from anxiety, want and misery (such are 
things to give dignity to Princes, andyfx their thrones indelibly in 
the hearts of faithful and lovingly-obcdient subjects J) would have 
to bless the boon conferred upon them, by this act of our young and 
virtuous queen ! There is also another reason, worthy of your 
lordship^s deepest consideration : the ' corn-laws,' the odious corn- 
laws, are beginning to fasten themselves closely upon the public 
mind. And 1 have no doubt if the currency as connected with 
those corn-laws be not duly attended to by parliament, their tin- 
conditional repeal will be loudly and peremptorily insisted upon : * if 
so, increased ruin convulsion and bloodshed will be the inevitable 
consequence. By the above plan however the good of their real 
repeal will be achieved, the misery in every shape of -unconditional 
repeal timely and securely prevented. 

I have the honour to remain, my lord, your lordship's 

obedient humble servant. 
To Lord Visount Melbourne. Richard Cruttwell. 

* It may be well to notice, this saggestion was respectfiiUy offered to the 
noble lord a year before Mr. ViUier&'s motion came on for their ' oneoadi- 
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(No. 3.) 
Mt Lord, Speihall, April \3tk, 1838. 

There is no one cause so fatal to the advancement of Truth or 
the surmounting of difficulty in any science^ as the unfounded be- 
lief of simple " obviousness" in the one or '* non-existence*' in 
the other. I am led to this remark, which I submit with all sin- 
cerity and respect to your lordsbip*s candid reflection, but at the 
same time with an earnest consciousness of integrity due as well 
to your high office as the great principles I advocate, in behalf of 
our suffering and injured millions f sufferings indeed, and injured 
but not intentionallyj from a solitary observation casually thrown 
out in your letter of the 9th instant — passing by for the moment, 
your question which i had the honour to reply to yesterday : namely, 
that the *' facts" and ** reasonings " before submitted to your 
lordship in regard to our deranged state of currency, ** are fiery 
obvious and have been repeated over and over again." 

I have before said, from the deepest sense of a loyal and patri- 
otic spirit, meaning additionally (I trust I may fairly be allowed 
to add) nothing in the slightest degree unfriendly or uneourteous 
towards yourself; that I can most willingly undergo any labour 

tional repeal/ on presenting the Manchester petition ; and thence leading to 
discussions, not likely to be soon forgotten. I have since then noticed with 
feelings almost amounting to dismay^ a declaration made by this gentleman 
approaching to a disclaimer of intending to accompany his proposed repeal of 
the corn-laws with a regulation of the standard, reducing burthens propor- 
tionably. Tliis seems bat another of the many discreditable examples of our 
new and sometimes talented men laying hold of a favourite measure in hope of 
gidninf( popularity, yet 90 cradely acquainting themselves with the nature of 
the subject of which they treat, as not only to i^il entirely in their professed 
object ; bat almost even to render their ' motives ' qnestionable. In my pre- 
vious commentary on the debates which grew out of his motion, even in my 
endeavoar to combat the arguments that were opposed to him ; I copiously 
showed the mischiefs that would inevitably result to our manufacturing por- 
tion of the conmianity (except only in respect of about one-fiflh exclusively 
fabricating for exportation) by free-trade in com, without taxes being reduced 
equally as part and parcel of the same operation. To say that Mr. Yilliers has 
not yet carried his reflections to the full length of seeing how this is to be ac- 
complished eonsUtently with the purest equity y were merely to place him on a 
par with nineteen -twentieths of the honourable members voting each side the 
question ; which is merely tantamount to saying, they mistook the whole sub- 
ject thoroughly from first to last. Truth is seldom more wholesome, than 
when somewhat unpalatable : a better apology than which, I here know not 
how to make. 

F F 
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mental or bodily within the bounds of reason, to assist your medi- 
tations in the investigation necessary to arrive at sound conclasions 
in regard to many disputable and often disputed points which belong 
to our subject, and the probable means of rbmedt thence held 
out for the removal of certain evils at length only acknowledged pretty 
gienerally to exist. 

Pardon me then, my lord, if I venture to demur to your obser- 
vation as to the very obviousness of those matters, to which your 
letter refers. If really so " obvious,*' as your lordship supposes 
— How happens it, that in no Committee of the House of Commons 
since the year 1815, whether in reference more expressly to ** agri- 
cultural protection'* through the corn-laws — ^to colonial policy — 
to the bank-charter (renewal of) — discussions regarding joint, 
stock banks — to Irish distress — to English distress — to causes of 
frequent commercial panic, of which in late years we have both 
seen and felt such dreadful and variously-shaped results — to ** re- 
forms '* new, strange, fanciful and wholly unheard-of before: 
how happens \i, my lord, on almost every occasion where derange- 
ments in our currency, as may now plainly be demonstrated, con- 
stitute the chief distress among the people ; that in almost every in- 
stance, inquiry in regard to that subject has been $cfupulously ex- 
cluded as being too difficulty* too complex, and too vast in its mul- 

* My memory, surely cannot mislead me : if so, I may venture to remind 
Lord Melbourne of one of our hlgb functionaries a few years ago nsiog this ex- 
pression, wishing to ' parry ' some intreaty similar to the one here made upon 
himself—*' This currency, is too difficult to legislate upon." Is it not sin- 
gular, too, that in lately constructing a new English Agricultural Association 
including among its supporters Earl Spencer, Duke of Richmond, Earl Fits- 
William, and twenty-seven other noblemen and members of parJiament; one 
of its fundamental lavrs is, that '* no question shall be disconed at any of its 
" meetings having a political tendency, or which refers to matters to be brought 
'' forward or pending in either House of Parliament." What is this, but an- 
other proof of conscious inability to deal satisfactorily with a question on the 
right understanding of which (it cannot be disproved) depends the lasting 
success of agriculture and all the other real sources of individual and national 
wealth and prosperity ? Indeed, only last year (M. L. Exp. Sept. Srd,S8.) 
it appears that Lord Spencer himself, speaks to this effect at a Yorkshire 
agricultural-meeting : '* Our object, said his lordship, is to produce the food 
" of man in the cheapest manner in which food can be produced.'^ Strange 
declaration for a nobleman to make, whose 'official' policy (as Is well knovra) 
was to raiu the price of com by legislative enactment— and such is the con- 
current effect of our existing corn-laws and PeeVs bill — *more than 100 
per cent, (most unjustly, so!) to our poor manufacturing consumers. How 
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tiplied and extensive ramifications, to bo entertained even by such 
Committees of the British House of Commons ? There certainly 
was lately, a Lord's Committee; but how was it conducted, and 
in what did it terminate f In a ' resolution,' if 1 mistake not, to 

MAKV NO RBPORT ! ! 

How happens it, where a few members of more than ordinary 
talent and experience as bankers (in particular the Messrs. Att- 
woods, for instance) touching the money -question — most difficult, 
and therefore Jbrbidding of general enquiry — have shown moral 
conrage sufficient to face the hosts of ignorance and vulgar preju- 
dice, with which they were almost sure of being assailed ; that 
even in <A««tf instances, the grand point of all (depreciation, from 
LBGiTiif ATB TAXATION) has Seldom been insisted upon — seldom 
if ever defined, to its true extent — and never I believe fairly 
JUSTIFIED, on principle : as indispensably necessary to the free 
circalatioD and diffusion of national wealth, commodities of all 
kinds ; to increase the comforts, of an enlarged and rapidly in- 
creasing population ; to induce universal cheapness ; to improve 
trade, agriculture, commerce and manufactures ; and, through such 
means, to promote happiness and civilization throughout the habit- 
able world ? 

These things, my lord, being so " very obvious" — How hap- 
pens it, that we have not one member of the Upper House (perhaps 

mach more creditable would it be to these right hon. legislators and other in- 
flaential gentlemen, candidly to own their present want of information on 
certain important questions — the ** currency," especially ; and thus commence 
their well-meant operations of improvement, altogether de noco. The noble 
earl goes on to state, that ** A society which has for its professed object (to 
" obtain) food at the cheapest rate, is good for every one who eats." The only 
objection I have to this is, that we are beginning our labours entirely at the 
wrong end. Raise the metallic-standard — reduce taxes in doing so, half or 
three fourths — do away the necessity for creating high artificial prices, by the 
corn-laws ; and then the country would find we should have " cheap food," 
adequate compensation to English corn-growers, with trade and manufac- 
tures flourishing perpetually all at one and the same time : giving, likewise, 
to fixed money-proprietors (fund-owners and other annuitants) no JMf cause 
to complain ! [See the editor's stupid remarlis, in ecfioing the speech above 
quoted. Lord Ashburton, Marquis of Cliandos and Elarl Spencer, liave each 
to thank the Mark Lane Express for giving currency to their noble errors, in 
regard to matters deeply affecting the welfare of the nation. There is no 
dealing with some men's follies, short of quite stamping them underfoot. Bad 
reasoners and interested scycophants, are some of the greatest enemies the 
people have to dread.] 
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earl Stanhope alone excepted, 1 offer the suggestion with unfeigned 
respect and without intentional disparagement of anj particular 
individual) who, if your lordship would condescend to put the 
question in rotation through the whole number of great and good 
men which that Right Honourable House contains, could be found 
willing to acknowledge himself competent to introduce the subject 
and argue upon it correctly^ in defence of its most prominent and 
characteristic principles ? 

If things are so " very obvious*' — How happens it, that our 
theory and practice as well in as out of parliament in numerous in- 
stances, 1 believe it would be difficult once to show the contrary, 
are constantly in open and direct collision ? Thus, we have i^al 
* parliamentary ' combination to raise by the corn-laws the Eng- 
lish price of bread : we have at the same time statutory enact- 
ments to punish combincUion among work-people (endeavouring in- 
judiciously, mischievously, and in most cases 1 admit, to their 
own decided prejudice) to enhance by violent and unjust means 
the market-price of labour.* We have one day a law enacted to 
restrain the practice of " truck-paying," instead of doing it in 
lawful money : and we then have another law expressly enacted, 
partly to restrain paying in money and partly to legalize paying in 
** truck." We then have a law (the corn-bill before-mentioned) 
which aims to and now actually does depreciaie money, even 
** fifty" or more per cent : and next, we have another law (Feel's 
bill) which denies depreciation and virtually compels paying tux> 
bushels of wheat, two days labour, two yards of cloth, &c. in each 
case respectively instead of one; and this we dignify with the high 
and pompous title, of reverting to a system of * sound ' and * whole- 
some* currency. We thus have a law, the obvious tendency of 
which is to * curtail * the demand for manufacturing labour and 
greatly reduce the amount of wages, both under one operation : 
and again when increased labour can be momentarily obtained, 

* TU not the * principle ' I condemn in this last instance bat the mode ^ 
Reding it, as chiefly pernicioas to poor operatives themselves. Landlords, 
too, are fully justified in protecting the growth of corn against the effect of 
PeePs bill doubling taxes, &c. Although the right mode of accomplishing 
this would be by a direct reduction of taxes, Sec, through a previous regulation 
of the standard. Whereas by attempting this indirectly through our corn- 
laws, productive labour and capital suffer ; while the non -producing inactive 
(pf>ihaps, wholly absentee) money -capitalist, against whom the blow is prin- 
cipally aimed, in numberless instances escapes the effect of such taxation al- 
together. 
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obviating the inconveaience of a restricted ainoant of wages and 
food; a mawkish spirit of * sham ' humanity steps in, and we are 
stunned with unjust accusations of ' cruelty ' as well against parents 
as master-manufacturers, so that we must then have another law 
to restrain ** poor helpless infants from thus working beyond their 
strength." We have a law to create the effect of a redundancy of 
population, lessening the consumption of food by curtailing the 
means of purchasing through a contracted currency : and we have 
anotherlaw to cA^cA; such redundancy, by promoting emigration ; 
causing therewith the expulsion of our native skill, capital and in- 
dustry, thus to increase the growing wealth of other nations and in 
time to raise prematurely a most ruinous and undue competition of 
foreign manufactures madly against our own. 

These things being so " obvious " — How came it, my lord, that 
all our leading statesmen, during the last twenty years (1 abstain 
from particularizing names) united in declaring officially in parlia- 
ment, their Jixed resolution not to re-adopt a *' depreciated** cur- 
rency so essential to all beneficial purposes, for the reasons abovo 
given ; when, at the very same instant of time, the corn-bill rested 
wholly on a principle of such depreciation (for it could in no degree^ 
give ** relief*' without it) to the fully-proved extent of more than 
FIFTY per cent ? 

How again, if so '* very obvious " could it arise, that at pub- 
lic ** agricultural '* meetings advocating protection, our more 
leading influential persons — country-gentlemen and sprigs of no- 
bility, attending those meetings — have commonly deprecated mix* 
ing'Up the two ** distinct*' questions (as they chose to call them) 
of corn and currency, so closely and inseparably as they are by 
their very natures interwoven ? * 

* I cannot give a stronger example of the mischief likely to be effected 
by oar paoiic journalists, than the following extract from an editorial article 
in the Mark Lane £xpiess (upon the whole, a highly useful agricultural pa* 
per) inserted on t .e 1st Feb. 1836. '* We have no doubt that the intended 
<• motion of the Marquis of Chandos (since, Duke of Buckingham) if unshack- 
« led by any crotchets, will be carried ; and we trust the noble marquis will 
" be a9 Jlrm in reiisHng any attempt to connect the subject of agricultural 
** distress with the currency, as he has shown himself hitherto in fighting the 
'' battles of the agriculturists. He has already stated that he considered it 
" Inexpedient to again agitate the repeal of the malt-tax, and he may rest as« 
** iured that the same remark will apply with equal force to tlie currency 
'< question." [//we dixit. — Dr. Solomon.] 

It need not be denied that the noble person named above has uniformly 
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Moreover these things being considered so *^ very obvious,** 
what can account fw the fact of the general silence upon the 
subject, even by the most consistent and talented of our Argus- 
eyed newspapers, the very best among them seldom touching* 
upon it, except reluctantly; and then, in terms expressive of 
mistrusting their own powers to do it justice (showing great wis- 
dom, perhaps, in this !) or when the more ignorant and presump- 
tuous setting ' principle * at defiance rush madly to the charge, 
and thereby openly espouse theories palpably and notoriously un- 
sound, as in the case of banishing the use of country-bank-paper, 
&c. [See the Weekly Dispatch newspaper, already quoted at page 
d4.] or otherwise, of * unconditionally * repealing the corn-laws : 
which, if unaccompanied with a suitably corresponding re^gradua^ 
tion of the ** metallic-standard" reducing taxes proportionately, 
would be sure to aggravate the people^ s sufferings in a ten-fold degree ? 

How happens it my lord, these things being so *^ obvious,*' that 
every nine out of ten, I venture confidently to say, of our great 
London bankers — some of them, hashaxos of first rate importance 
(1 had just seen a fair specimen in Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd) who, 
being perfectly ' an fait' in all matters of clerical detail connected 
with their craft, are yet utterly ignorant of every fundamental 
'principle' of a financial character; as may be clearly inferred 
from this one circumstance, their determined and implacable en- 
mity to the Bank of England : urging, as their motto against that 

acted upon the opinions here adyocated by the Express, in regard to the cur- 
rency ; although it mu^t still be considered doabtfal, whether their original- 
ity and good sense are more to be ascribed to patrician than plebeian wisdom : 
i. e. whether the duke leads the editor, or the editor leads the duke f We 
would hope there is no <' ditch " lying near between* — Query, — Does the rain 
feed the dew, or the dew feed the rain ? 

Take, also, one other example of the incorrigible blunders of our (some- 
times) spiteful, malevolent, as well as grossly ignorant, English press. The 
Nh. My. of July 22, 18S7, writes thus of one of the most upright, enlightened 
and truly patriotic, of our worthy county -members ; yet having this one egre- 
gious fault : being of the opposite ** party," to that espoused by the stupid 
coxcomb here alluded to. '* Mr. -^—^ is the last man to vapour about vtn- 
'^ onary schemes, when he figures amongst the truest of the true believers in 
« the currency doctors ; a set of empirics, distinguished above the rest only 
'' by having become the laughing-stock of every other section of political phi* 
'^ losophers. But what are those visionary schemes ? save always those of the 
** aforesaid currency doctors." Almost at his own door at this moment, are 
thousands of poor ingenious manufacturers at the very verge of starving. So 
much for * trusting/ to these aaft-currency doctors ! 



■■ 
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noble establishmenty *' Delenda est Carthago " — Anglici, the 
Bank roust be destroyed ! only, because in some few instances 
under a consciousness of the necessity of self-preservaiion, {he Bank 
from sheer legal compulsion and vulgar prejudice may have with- 
held protection to minor establishments -, which, however respect- 
able and worthy of the highest confidence in ordinary times, were 
yet thrown wholly beyond the reach of such required protection : 
as an obvious result of that violent clashing of national and private 
interests, created by Peers-bill ybrrin^ doum prices and our corn 
and other restrictive laws aiming constantly to raise them ? 

Lastly, and once for all. Is it to be conceived the American 
government having the mad example of England fresh before its 
eyes (if, as your lordship supposes, these matters were so rife and 
" obvious " of comprehension) would have adopted the course it 
has done ; turning one of the finest and most rapidly thriving conn- 
tries on the face of the earth suddenly from a state of high pros- 
perity comfort and contentment, into that of ruin of misery and 
universal distrust : the consequences of which (both to America 
and England) cannot easily be estimated in respect of her trade, 
her agriculture, her manufactures and her commerce ? 'Tis true, 
the Americans have not like ourselves an overwhelming burthen 
of national debt, to cripple and subdue her resouices : still she has 
her State debts, of no * trifling ' amount. They also have immense 
sums vested in their newly-cultivated lands ; which^ to the * own- 
ers ' will be a source of incalculably severe loss. Indeed, if there 
bad been no other circumstance at hand, furnishing a counter- 
proof to the inaccuracy of your lordship^s declaration 3 one might 
have ventured to rest the merits of the argument, on that single 
fact alone. 1 may observe too additionally, on the late conduct of 
America in respect of the currency, that on leaving New York in 
October 1833, 1 made this remark : '^ I go to England much sooner 
*' than 1 intended, for some very particular reasons ;* with the full 
** intention, however, of returning again shortly. I leave it, with 
** feelings of high admiration and sincere respect. You appear to 
** me (speaking of and to some friends, whose liberality and kind- 
** ness I should hope never to forget J to have wholly surmounted all 
** the throes and labours of a newly-formed infant state. With a 
government, well-established and highly popular 3 resources 
vast, inexhaustible, and every day becoming more and more de- 

* This has allouon to my previoas interview with lord Althorp, of which 
I shall have to speak somewhat more largely by and by. 
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*' veloped ; the sure road to wealth, happiness and greatness, ap- 
•* parently lies before you — noi likely to be mistaken,^'* But mark, I 
•* said, one thing ! Should your government fatally commit the same 
'^ error, which England is now tortured by ; should it unhappily fall 
** into the like blunder of tampering with her credit ; adopting the 
** enforcement of metallic-payments to any considerable extent : de- 
** pend upon it, from that day you would have strong reason to re- 
** gret it ! " I had scarcely been in England more than a very short 
time, when the first symptom shewed itself in a strong popular mc- 
sade against the United States* Bank. It were needless to carry 
the remark, as to effects subsequently produced by it locai/y re- 
garding America herself, further than the immense amount of com- 
mercial and trading distress, in the relations subsisting between 
that country and our own merchants as well. 

Your Lordship further remarks of these ** facts*' and '^ reason- 
ings," that they " have been repeated over and over again." But 
] would put the candid question to your lordship — Have they ever 
been disproved^ ever been refuted f These points (1 am sure yoo 
will readily admit), require to be deeply and maturely considered ! 
Allow me then to assume the contrary, and state to you the result. 
Your lordship is perfectly correct^ as to the frequent " repetition " 
of such facts : but has it yet been the means of correcting a single 
error, or of practically abating a single grievance ? Would to 
heaven, my lord, 1 could conscientiously Jrom my heart once be- 
lieve it had ! but the very repetition your lordship speaks of, com- 
pletely negatives the supposition. 'Tis true, nevertheless, I have 
myself ioT twenty years past "repeated" these ^ac/* and reason^ 
ings; often, loudly, earnestly and anxiously, repeated them, I 
first stated these '* facts and reasonings" to your former official 
predecessor (Lord Liverpool), in 1815; to Mr. Vansittart also, at 
the same time. How, were they then received ? Coldly : with un- 
gentlemanly, repulsive, ignorant contempt ! I stated them subse- 
quently and repeatedly, modestly and under various forms, to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington — to Lord Goderich then, now 
Earl of Ripon — to Lord Althorp then, now Earl Spencer. How 
were my '* facts and reasonings " successively received, by each 
and all of these noble and right honourable official functionaries ? 
Equally, with cold silence and contemptuous neglect. I stated 
them, if possible, with still greofer earnestness to Sir Robert Peel : 
and, why ? from knowing him more deeply implicated in the 
* mess,* than perhaps any other single individual. Yet still wish- 
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ing to give him credit for good intentions, I naturally expected 
of him to receive my friendly expostulations with at least a cour- 
tesy due to the subject, and at the same time with a feeling indi- 
cative of satisfaction from having a method pointed out whereby 
further mischief might have been prevented happening to the 
country : himself being preserved from that aggravated infamy of 
confirming with deliberation what might previously, thro' charity, 
have been ascribed to inadvertence ; and which in times less corrupt 
would have consigned him to impeachment, whatever his fate may 
be in those wherein our own destinies have fallen. The treatment 
they met with from this man, can never admit of palliation ! Were 
they * always,' so received ? By no means, my lord. I have by me 
testimonies far unlike all those above enumerated, which I highly 
prize and set a value on to the revered memory of one departed too 
wise and generous, to spurn that of which he saw enough to wish 
be could see more : and who with real nobleness of mind, still de- 
claring himself not absolutely converted to my opinions, scorned 
to speak in language other than that of dignity, of mildness, of 
humility, even of kindness and respect.* But my lord were these 
things so coldly and offensively received, by reason of their being 
so very " obvious ? " The question at length, becomes an awjvl 
one : acknowledging the affirmative, we thereby admit the treason ! 
For though a person filling the high and most honourable station 
of Prime Minister of England, knowing the nature of this mighty 
subject put before him and its consequences ; should yet impiously 
dare to turn his back against his forlorn and ruined country : sueb a 
one would richly deserveybr his misprison, to lose bis head upon the 
block ! We must see my lord, in due warning to posterity, how 
far we have or have not been dallying — been making child's play 
— with those things ; on which depend the happiness, well-beings 
nay existence, of millions upon millions of the highe&i Jbvoured of 
God's creation ! 

Do not however hence mistake me, my lord : it is not, if I know 
myself, in my nature to wish to give offence. But I cannot conseni 
— my innate pride of spirit, calling it so, utterly prechdes it — 
freely y any longer to remain your lordship's insulted dupe. Either 
I am right, or I am not right : either ministers have acted culpably, 
Anowtn^ — upon your lordship's own showing, the declaration I am 
here examining-— the terrific mischiefs they were thus obstinately 

* The reader is presumed to bave read the leiten lately inserted, com- 
mencing at page 199. 

O O 
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bringing^ on the country ; or they bave been innocently mided^ by 
the prevalence of current prejudice and ignorance, which is what 
my own argument maintains : namely, that the ** facts and reason- 
ings*' referred to teere wholly unknown rather than being obyious 
and generally understood. That fact, however, speaks little to 
the entire mitigation of blame in conduct which has been shown 
to myself as well as others labouring thus zealously, persever- 
ingly and disinterestedly, in behalf of the public good. If, for 
sufficient reasons going before, I have here adopted a tone of 
uniLsual warmth — addressing a First Minister of State ; omitting 
considerations in respect of all other persons, your lordship will be 
doing me no more than fair justice, by viewing it as a mark only of 
80 much higher confidence and profound respect toward yourself.* 
A truly honourable and upright mind — at any rate a generous and 
enlightened one, if such distinction holds between the two — is sel- 
dom likely to be offended, even at the startling perception of some 

* If I aunme at this time more than ordinary liberty of speech, I conjare 
you to suffer patiently those truths which have no other end than your own 
good. — DemoHhenes* 

When the affairs of the nation arc^ disturbed, private people are, by the 
spirit of the law, justified in stepping a little out of their ordinary spheres. 
They enjoy a privilege of somewhat more dignity and effect, than that of idle 
lamentation over the calamities of their country : they may look into them 
narrowly, they may reason upon them liberally, and may sometimes be of ser- 
vice to the cause of government. — Burke. 

I have repeatedly been told — ** Although I perfectly understand the 
" thing when I hear you explain it, and can see its beneficial consequences in 
'* a hundred ways, if ndopted ; 1 yet cannot propound it to the clear compre- 
*' hension of another person, if yon could give me the whole world for doing 
'' so." No doubt, under some such feeling as this, a friend, a very excellent 
and enlightened one too on other matters, lately said to me — '' I would not 
*' undertake to grapple with this immense subject in the manner you have 
^* done, to receive a thousand guineas this instant for doing so." The task, 
• vras not required : my worthy friend wanted nothing but to tread an easy path, 
all the great difficulties of which had been previously removed before him. 
There is however in most men an innate indolence, a sort of Vis Inertite 
to undertake new subjects from which the mind recoils, instinctively : in a 
great degree, perhaps, from not readily perceiving the near afiSnity which 
subsists in most cases between what is our interest and likewise our duty. By 
the common law of nature, these things are usually far better ordered than we 
find them among ourselves. At all events they furnish no proof (in any part, 
according to Lord Melbourne's conception of it) of our subject being thus 
" very obvious " or eaty to be understood. We may assure ourselves, the 
CURRENCY does not admit of such ludicrous dispatch. 
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new and wholly unsuspected truth. Be assured, then, my lord — 
earnestly and respectfully, assured by me — that the subject of our 
currency (taken in whatever light you please) is not to any one, 
either obvious or east/ to be understood. Let the degree of blame 
really attaching to any of your lordship's predecessors be what it 
may, on the score of ofRcial * remissness* in the way 1 have before 
described ; in my opinion they stand at least exempted from that far 
heavier responsibility which wonld needs have resulted, under wil. 
ful preJenowledge of the full force of mischief their most mistaken 
system of legislation herein was morally certain to produce. 

I feel indeed considerably strengthened in the belief above ex- 
pressed, from a perfect knowledge of the intense application the 
currency requires thoroughly to understand it, in all its compli- 
cated relations ; possessing every advantage of privacy and re- 
tirement myself, and prosecuting it with the most determined and 
persevering resolution (His true, under every painful and mortify- 
ing discouragement) through a long.protracted period of three or 
four and twenty years. If my exclusively devoted services can be 
rendered any way useful to your lordship, I have only to mention 
once mare my already often-repeated assurances 3 that I am, on be- 
half of the public, Your Lordship*s 

Obedient and devoted humble servant. 
To Lord Viscount Melbourne. Richard Cruttwell. 

(No. 4.) 

Mt Lord, Spexkall, April 20th, 1838. 

I have been labouring intensely hard, endeavouring to reply sa- 
tisfactorily to your letter of the 9th inst. But having written twice 
or thrice without an answer being returned, I beg leave with much 
respect to be informed, whether you take any interest in the sub- 
ject treated of or would wish to discontinue the inquiry altogether ? 
I am very far from regretting the labour of writing ; at the same 
time 1 feel it my due to expect a gentle assurance of its not being 
considered intrusive, which would alone render it useless to your 
Lordship and worse than so to myself. 

I find however from the nature of the subject, that I am in con- 
stant danger of speaking with undue warmth ; and thereby possibly 
incurring the risk, of most unintentionally giving offence. 

'Till 1 receive your lordship's permission therefore to write 
again, agreeably to the feeling above expressed ; 1 must hope to 
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be ezcased from further troubling you. In the mean time I have 
the honour to remain with high respect, my lord, your lordship's 

Most obedient humble servant, 
To Lord Viscount Melborne. Richard Cruttwell. 

P. S. I have two or three letters now before me, ready-wriiten 
[They may be considered, as forming part of the commencement of 
this present work.] which I purposely refrain from sending, till I 
receive some sort of satisfactory answer to the question herein 
contained. R. C. 

No reply whatever being conceded to this last letter (No. 4.) 
Dor any notice taken of the previous remonstrance to his lordship's 
indifferent — not to say, cavalier — manner altogether of dealing with 
the subject, in his letter of April 9 last year ; it would hardly be 
supposed, but that my communication should have ceased from that 
time : patience itself, claiming to have its bounds. However, lately, 
owing to the very urgent and peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try, in regard to the rapid drain making upon the Bank for gold — 
the apprehension of renewed * panic ' in consequence, on the part 
of the commercial public — the dreadful state of popular excitement, 
shown in the manufacturing districts — and other causes of in- 
creased alarm, at the moment ; I did once more break silence by 
addressing his lordship on the 4th instant (July), followed as that 
letter was by lord Melbourne's answer of two lines only, already 
inserted at page 207. To this 1 now further subjoin the letter 
under-written, of March 10 last year : leaving the world to judge 
how far his lordship's conduct subsequently, for to the style and 
manner of those letters I make no objection, cao be considered in 
due keeping with the assurance therein expressed, of feeling the 
great importance " of the subjects to which my previous letters re- 
ferred ; or his lordship's ff^u^^^ which then followed, ** that I would 
write to him any opinions which I might have to communicate." 

Si a, London^ March 10/A, 1838. 

I am directed by Viscount Melbourne to acknowledge the re^ 
ceipt of your letter of the 9th inst. Lord Melbourne feels the great 
importance of the subjects to which you refer, and begs that you 
will write upon them any opinions which yon may wish to com- 
municate. I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

The result of these transactions, is the production of the present 
publication ; of which the nation will now form its own conclusion, 
and apply it to such uses as in its own discretion and judgment 
may seem most suitable, according to the peculiar circumstances 
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of (he times in wbicb we live. I would however iatreat from the 
noble lord, after the statement before given, some coDftideration due 
(on the sensation produced from receiving bis last letter of July 6) 
to a person, who by reason of forma' rejusals to ' see * bini (the best 
mode certainly, whereby to receive information on mighty sub- 
jects like the present one) had devoted nearly another year to the 
prosecution of his public labours, in the manner 1 have now done. 
Lord Melbourne will pardon me if I take the liberty of describ- 
ing to him something of the nature of the application required, 
even in writing a short treatise like the one now set before the pub- 
lic ', and this, after the mind has been steadily devoted to it little 
short of five and twenty years. I usually rise then at three, four 
or hve^ in the morning; write some hours — with most unabated 
earnestness through the whole dead of winter, often shivering in 
the cold *raay be, wholly without a fire — 'till the time for break- 
fast arrives. Immediately afterwards I go to the printing-office, 
usually to correct my own proofs j which, notwithstanding the 
utmost possible care in preparing the MS. would defy the power 
of most ordinary compositors to do them j ustice, at any rate. Com- 
monly on my legs eight or ten hours daily, in making good the first 
proofs. Return home at dusk, worn completely down by sheer fa- 
tigue. After swallowing my simple morsel, sleep soundly for an 
hour or two. Get up, comfortably refreshed ; trim my cheerful 
fire — honest ^ dog ' on one side, and drowsy ' puss* on the others 
write or correct for the next day, another two or three hours. 
And this is the kind of labour constantly pursued by me for days, 
weeks and months together — nay, alnM>st the entire of last year 
(with reservation only, to the time exclusively requiring to be 
employed professionally) ; in the view of softening the labours 
of our high public functionaries, in their object of discharging the 
heavy and awfully important duties imposed on them by their of. 
fice : after all receiving only in return, such almost intolerable 
mortification and disappointment as would be likely to result from 
reading some fiippant, meagre, irrelevant, totally empty, unfeel- 
ing and inconsiderate letter — not simply as those of lord Mel- 
bonriie*8 No. 4. and the duke of Wellington's before noticed, each 
siUy enough in iu kind ; but grossly * rude * and * insulting,' per* 
haps, like one formerly received from that roaster-piece of cox- 
con'etry and impertinence, the present Sir Rt. Peel — h&, too, thus 
furnished with the means of a safe and honourable retreat ! Stating 
shortly " to lord M. the particulars he wished to have furnished 
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him, after the declaration accompanying that request of my facts 
and reasonings being so t*^ oftoiou^; shows sufficiently the dis- 
couragements, against attempting to open communications with 
persons filling high official situations. 1 do not say that blame 
therefrom attaches deeply or even exclusively to his lordship, in 
the present case : I know quite enough of such matters to be aware, 
that I should in such be doing him great injustice ; every possible 
indulgence being due, at a moment of such public urgency as the 
present closing a bustling tho' unproductive Session. But 1 do not- 
withstanding think it a most exceeding ' defect' in the appointed 
arrangements of such office, from there being no regular efficient 
board competently authorized, to which questions of such deep 
and crying importance might always saf^y be referred : in order 
that, where an individual like myself, solely on public grounds, 
devotes himself with unwearied assiduity to the developement of 
any one obscure and most exceedingly difficult subject, especially 
in regard to matters of Finance ; the fullest opportunity should be 
afforded him, of having his principles copiously examined : to be 
thence rejected, if needs be, openly and candidly upon fair grounds 
to the writer's full satisfaction ; or otherwise to adopt the same in 
a manner best adapted to ensure to the country every possible ad- 
vantage that may accrue, supposing any new and useful truth may 
by such means have fortunately been brought to light. I do not 
say, I will not allow myself once to imagine, that personal incivility 
was intended by the noble lord (M.) in the instance here referred 
to : all I wish to effect by these remarks is to impress his lordship 
with a just conception of the * impossibility' of dealing fairly by 
the subject in the manner he proposes, that of ' excluding ' parole 
evidence in its favour. Lord Melbourne will probably consider it 
an unworthy task, like his grace the duke of Wellington or other 
high official personages, to have to * read ' what may be so writ- 
ten for their intended use and benefit in the way of best promoting 
the public welfare. But what is this labour on the part of such 
exalted individuals, compared with that of * writing ' only a small 
treatise like the one in hand } 

If any one is desirous of knowing something of what such labour 
is, lei him try by sitting down to the task for ever so short a time. 
To begin, let him ask himself the simple distinction between *' de. 
preciation" and "appreciation," as applied to currency. Let 
him next consider the relations which these terms bear re- 
spectively to price, connected with taxation or (comparatively) 
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no taxation ; and, again, the effect likely to result from them as 
regards labour, the means of justly rewarding it, and the further 
influence it must needs have, upon all capital whether floating or 
fixed. Let him trace out the way of accounting for those fluctu- 
ations of value (independently, often, of the regulating principle 
of supply and demand) by which so many most respectably indus- 
trious and worthy families in every station, are constantly being 
plunged into the very depths of ruin : thence calculating again the 
certainty, why so many in the lower classes of our deserving and 
useful operatives and labourers, are so frequently deprived alto- 
gether of regular employment ; and by consequence ground down 
by sheer scantiness of wages, resulting from contraction in the 
due amount of tax^currenq/ required 3 to subsist, with their help- 
less wives and children, on that imperfect and inadequate allow- 
ance of food (both as to quantity and quality) constituting what 
has been sometimes termed, and not improperly so, a state of sub- 
sistence barely above the * starving ' point. 1 say, let any gentle- 
man inclined contemptuously to underrate the difficulties which may 
be considered almost inherently belonging to this mighty and vi- 
tally important question ; just apply his thoughts to these few par- 
ticulars — unassisted — for one single day, only — and try what he 
can make from a subject, in which he has hitherto accustomed 
himself to treat the patient and persevering industry of others 
with cold-hearted (rude, perhaps) and worse than sovereign con- 
tempt. Let it be shown, if it can be so, the degree of error in 
those calculations of mine, for the third time laid before the public 
in my Second Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin (I might as well 
have addressed them, to the wind !) showing the aggregate evil 
incurred during three and twenty years* blind perseverance in 
this one oversight, amounting to more than Three Thousand Mil- 
lions of dead loss affecting the comforts of all individuals, and es. 
pecially those who constitute the middling and lower classes of 
society ! But at all events 1 contend, that the possibility even of 
committing such error in judgment ought not to involve the heavy 
responsibility of any one single individual placed in office. How- 
ever much I may myself have suffered from neglect, indifference 
or caprice (and I believe few have had a more plentiful share of 
each of these delights^ than I have) 1 am far from wishing to crtm- 
tfioitf any person^ as to the ' originality * of mischief brought upon 
the country in regard to matters of which I treat. I know full 
well that all such mischief in its largest possible extent, originated 
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not in the fault of one or perhaps any definite number of persons, 
whether official or otherwise ; but is justly to be ascribed to that 
sort of OVERSIGHT, which (from the very small number of excep- 
tions to be adduced) may be fairly termed national, or indeed uni- 
versal. The only blame therefore that 1 have ever aimed inten- 
tionally to apply in particular cases, is where in referring the ar- 
gument to persons high in trust — and this, under feelings of the 
greatest possible respect to such individuals as well as of anxiety 
to benefit the country generally : those same individuals, further 
rendering themselves conspicuous by their ex parte mode of deal- 
ing with the subject (Sir Robert Peel, beyond all others furnish- 
ing a striking case in point) ; the return I have met with has been 
that of marked and studied insult, outraging all patient endurance or 
suhmissian to it even for one single instant. Noble lords must al- 
low me to disabuse them of the belief, that the subject (as they 
imagine) were thus east to be understood ; that the facts and rea- 
sonings I have wished to lay before them, are very ** obvioas ; ** 
or, moreover, (taking into consideration the right mode of treat- 
ing all the difficulties belonging to the subject) that they have 
ever been repeated, ** over and over again." If by this style of 
speaking it were intended to disparage my own labours or those 
of any other writer on the currency, I shall be much disposed to 
suspect Lord Melbourne of wanting that * generosity' of feeling, 
by no means compatible with that true dignity becoming his rank 
and office. Finally, in reference to the personal interview I have 
so repeatedly solicited from his lordship as well as others^ I beg 
respectfully to express my entire belief that more information may 
be conveyed and usefully applied in one week's confidential and 
unreserved colloquy, than most minds are usually capable of em- 
bracing by six months of the most laborious application given to a 
subject like the currency, in any other way. I beg to be clearly 
understood, as not having the remotest wish or intention to hurt 
lord Melbourne's feelings by these or any other previous similar 
remarks : tho' with every respect for that noble lord I must still 
have it borne in mind, that my first intention is to serve the country 
by abating its present intolerable evils. 

A few Remarks, arising out of Mr, Atlwood's preseniing the late 

Birmingham Petition, 

General Johnson observed, *' The national debt was the founds - 
" tion of all tho evils of which the country complained. Until a 
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** House of Commons was elected which would grapple with that 
** qoestioDy the people would never be quiet. " Confining the no- 
tion of the debt to the distinction requiring to be observed between 
gold and paper, I entirely concur with this hon. speaker as to the 
evils resulting from that cause. In the nature of things, however, 
I can see nothing to prevent the present or any parliament (past 
or future) from doing this with perfectly good effect, so far as the 
happiness and prosperity of the people are concerned. The evil 
does not lie^ in the want of inciinaiian to do right ; but simply, in 
the want of knowing how to set about it. I have already stated 
roy opinion, of the " People* s Charter : " considering it, unfortu- 
nately, a woeful self-deception. 

Mr. f^iliers ** deprecated the observations of the gallant general 
respecting the national debt, as being considered any thing more 
than the expression of an individual opinion. He (Mr. V.) un- 
derstood gropp/tn^ with the national debt to mean something affect- 
" ing public confidence.*' Without disparaging the hon. member 
by any seemingly unfriendly comparison it may yet fairly be ques- 
tioned, if he has formed upon the subject any understanding at aU, 
Mr. Wak/ey would say to the people — ** Persevere, but with 
** discretion. Continue to form your associations^ discuss your 
" grievances, make known your wants, and don*t make enemies of 
** your neighbours." These feelings, are good and proper to in- 
culcate in the people^s minds. Only, one thing further is wanted 
— an object of real usefulness, to be worthy of such perseverance 
being bestowed upon it : the charter, won*tdo. 

Mr. Scholefieid said, that ** he had heard some insinuations 
*' thrown out against the phrase of grappling with the national 
debt. For his part he would grapple honestly with it, by pay- 
ing off his share as far as he was able ; and small as his pro- 
perty was, he would freely give one fourth or one half or three 
" quarters of it for the purpose of clearing off that incumbrance.** 
This is speaking like an honest and true patriot. For the honour- 
able gentleman's comfort, however^ and with the hope of inducing 
him to persevere in the laudable resolution of seeking to benefit 
bis country ; I would respectfully assure him, that the debt may 
easily be reduced in either of his proportions mentioned, without 
the necessity for Mr. Scholefield's property incurring any hss whatm 
ever ! 'Tis certain, the debt must be reduced : the only question is, 
how to effect it saving the mischief of producing either national 
or individual loss ! ! 

H H 
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Voyage to America^ in 1833. Previous Interview with Lord AUhorp^ 
titen Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sudden return from Amtrica^ 
in consequence of this Event, Ungracious Conduct of Lord AUhorp^ 
on having it announced to him that I was again in England ; anxi^ 
ousty proposing to his Lordship a renewed Discussion on the Subject 
of our former Meeting, Apology ^ due to Lord John Russell, 

A long period of unabated zeal and cutting disappointment hav- 
ing seriously affected my general health which could never pre- 
viously have been called robust, I was at length compelled to 
think of travelling in the hope of its restoration ; such being the 
confirmed advice of two medical gentlemen, whose opinions had 
been previously consulted on the occasion. In truth, my debili- 
tated ailments had now become such as almost to render life a per- 
fect burthen to me, in a great degree incapacitating me from all 
mental application to any sort of study, professional or otherwise; 
at the same time, having the mind so constantly and intently 
absorbed with the currency, as to be unable sufficiently to with- 
draw it from the pursuit : owing to the numberless occuring in- 
stances of painful events in the ruin and distress of individual suf- 
ferers, which defied the power of mitigation on the part of any one 
acting 52/1/^/^ in their behalf ; with a full consciousness however 
in my own thoughts that the most ample relief was always at hand, 
were it possible to remove certain prejudices that existed; and 
from the seeming hopele$snes8 of accomplishing which, I almost 
lost the power of enjoying any one actual possession for which I 
had reason so highly to be thankful ; dispossessing myself of the 
woeful disparity that was instantly suggested on viewing the many 
wretchedly forlorn objects, which every day's fresh recurrence 
was sure to bring to view. By the end of June, therefore, I found 
myself quite prepared for crossing the Atlantic ; in the full inten- 
tion of devoting a couple of years to the exploring of that most 
interesting country, the United States ; taking in, additionally, 
a somewhat cursory view of our own Colony, the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada : being in both instances, through the 
interest of particular friends, well provided with such letters of 
useful introduction as gave the promise of a most agreeable and 
instructive excursion. 

In the early part of this Treatise (page 15, note) I have already 
touched very lightly upon an occurrence connected with the above, 
which I now think it right somewhat further to dilate upon : as 
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havings eventually been productive of very considerable mortifica- 
tion of present feeling, as well as tending to defeat in the fullest 
manner my recovery of health from the foregoing undertaking, 
and to render other objects of pursuit in a manner altogether nu- 
gatory. 

The origin of my interview with Lord Althorp (on my side 
purely accidental), was effected as follows. Every arrangrmeut 
being completed for my voyage to America — baggage on board, 
passage-money paid — and the vessel expected to sail in a very few 
days, I happened to be in conversation with a gentleman (Sir 
C. Burrell, Bart. M. P. for Shoreham) one of the very few excep- 
tions among persons of his rank and station having at all devoted 
themselves, and in this case with very considerable success, to a 
study of the currency, on which we had been speaking ; and who 
made this remark, '' 1 think it a great pity that you should leave 
England without first seeing Lord Althorp on the subject to 
which you have devoted so much of your time and attention.*' 
My reply, as nearly as may be, was to this effect — " 1 have been 
" endeavouring for near twenty years to obtain an interview with 
persons filling official situations (and Lord Althorp, among 
the rest) by every possible means that 1 could devise ; that is, 
by written applications as well as through publications personally 
addressed to themselves. But such is the reception my exer- 
'* tions have met with, that I am now thoroughly resolved never 
" more to cross the threshhold of a door even, to seek the assist- 
" ance of any one of them." Perceiving my warmth, I was very 
properly and delicately reminded of the immensity of the claims 
constantly making upon their time, and the necessity of viewing 
their reluctance to give audiences to private individuals with the 
utmost indulgence, particularly (as was then the case) during the 
height of a Session. In answer I said, that I had exercised this 
tenderness 'till it became a mere farce to think of carrying it any 
farther } and under this feeling 1 was quite determined not to place 
myself in a situation that promised nothing but disappointment, 
and had often ended only in refusals bordering somewhat closely 
on contempt. But, said Sir C. B., suppose in the present instance 
his lordship should express a desire that you would call upon him, 
would you then have any objection to doing so ? By no means ; 
was my reply. My sole object, is to benefit the country : and if 
an officer in the government like Lord Althorp, should in the re- 
motest degree show a disposition of the nature of that you now 
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meDtion (freelj waiving every personal feeling of my own) I would 
certainly make it a point of duty to wait upon him, in any manner 
and time that he might be pleased to direct. '' Very well, it was 
*' observed. Should any thing occur in the mean time, you shall 
hear from me in the course of this evening." Accordingly, that 
same evening a polite note reached me dated from the H. C. ex- 
pressive of Lord Althorp*s wish that 1 would call upon him at his 
official residence in Downing-Street, on the Saturday following. I 
was of course, strictly punctual to the time ; and after a short de- 
lay, was summoned to attend the noble lord whom I found appa- 
rently suffering considerably from gout, in a great degree disabling 
him from using either hand or foot. The situation in which 1 stood, 
was one of no inconsiderable embarrasment. A moment's pause 
showed me, that it was incumbeni on myself to remind lord A. that 
I had waited on him in compliance with his request expressed as 
above, in the view of offering to his notice a few observations 
touching a certain question, of great admitted difficulty ; yet (as I 
respectfully ventured to submit to the noble lord) one of the roost 
vital importance to the best interests of the country, in whatever 
manner those interests can properly be considered. His lordship 
(I trusted) in one respect would allow me to express my present 
▼exation ; in that, after numberless attempts previously made to 
obtain the honour of a personally official interview with ministers 
on this all-absorbing question, it should at length occur at a mo- 
ment when from absolute necessity the discussion must be confined 
to a few topics only, bearing however very closely on the main 
question ; from the circumstance of my being almost on the very 
eve of quitting England on my passage to America, which I could 
not but mention to his lordship under feelings of the most heart- 
felt though now useless regret. With his lordship^s permission, 
therefore, I would aim to confine my observations to one or two of 
the most essential features of the case ; and these such, as would 
have a direct bearing on certain opinions which had been openly 
expressed in parliament by four noble lords filling the highest offi- 
cial situations in the government — naming the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Goderich, Lord Brougham and himself : all concurring in 
one belief, that it would be unadvisable under any circumstances 
to (hinit of returning to what their lordships were respectively 
pleased to designate, a '* depreciation" of the currency or circn. 
lating-medium of the country. Now, with every disposition in the 
world to give full credit to the best possible intention on the part of 
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noblemen whose names I had just ventured with the highest re* 
spect to mention, I would here rely on his (Lord A's) indulgence 
in being allowed to describe to him the view which I had long 
taken of this important term — depreciation. Every tax im- 
posed, and to whatever extent (as in our own case) operating 
through a paper-currency, amounted of itself de facto to a vir- 
tual depreciation of such currency, accordingly. Take the instance 
of the corn-laws, as a case in full illustration of the principle con- 
tended for. The corn-bill of 1815yat'r/y assumed, under the rate 
of our existiog debt and taxation occasioned by the war which had 
then closed, that the corn-grower of England required and was 
justly entitled to compensation enabling him to pay such taxes, 
equivalent to 80^ the quarter of wheat. Admitting then at the 
same time the undeniable truth, that such wheat in the general 
markets of the world does not average a price exceeding the half 
of that amount (in reality, it was very considerably ^/oto* that 

• Average Prices of Wheat per quarter from the three uDder-mcntioned 
ports as stated hi Agricultural Petition of March 5, 1827. Dantzig, 19«. Z^tf. 
Konigsburg, 17«. 9|d. Hamburgh, 16s. 3f d. The mean price, being 17«. 9d, 
during the year 1826. Average of freight from these ports with shipping and 
loading charges, 5s. 2|(i ; commission for selling, say Is. ; insurance, Is. By 
which it appears that such prices of foreign corn could be afforded in London, 
at £1. 4s. Od. per quarter. The price at Odessa (a Russian port, in the Black 
Sea) very constderably lower. Price in England now (Ang. 8.) near 80s. 

Jnaiker aecounty 9iiU more valuable. — An abstract of accounts from onr 
foreign Consuls respecting the prices of foreign wheat in 1825, principally 
after harvest, reduced to English quarters, presents the foUov^ing results : 
Odessa, 15s. 5d. to 17s. 9d. St. Petersburg, 26s. 7d. Libau, 20s. 6d. Got- 
tenburg, 32s. Dantzic, 20s. 6d. Konigsburg, 18s. Memel, 17s. lOd. Ham- 
burg, 1 7s. Copenhagen, 16s. Embden, 10s. lOd. Amsterdam, 28s. 6d. 
fiotterdam, I9s. Sd. to 28s. lid. Antwerp^ 20s. 5d. Bordeaux, 388. 4d. 
Cbarente, 83s. 5d. Havre de Grace, 37s. Marseilles, 40s. 8d, Comnna, 
SOt. Od. Cadiz (import prohibited), 58s. to 88. Malaga, 64U. 2d. Alicant, 
eSs. lid. Lisbon, 55s. 4d. Leghorn, 80s. Od. CiviU Vecchia, 23s. 4d. An- 
cona, 19s. Venice, 21b. lid. Trieste, 23s. 6d. Flume, 18s. Sd. Philadel- 
pbia, 34s. lOd. Washington, 33s. 4d. New York, 24s. 7d. Norfolk, 31s. 
7d. Rhode Island, 20s. 8d. New Hampshire, 45s. AftH 22, 1826. 

Reduce tazatioa and all other barthens so affected in due proportion, 
throvgh a regulation of the metallic -standard which may be done any day 
without the slightest difficulty ; and my argument maintains, In favour of Mr. 
Scholefield's proposal to reduce liis own property (income) one-quarter, one* 
half, or three-fourths, that no loss could therefrom accrue ; whether in respect 
of land, money, or any other source of revenue — with eaception indeed to 
a few of ow bome-nannfactares, for wluch they would have to pay a some- 
what relatively dearer price. In reality, however, the fact of such increased 
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price) it followed that by how oiach 80s. exceeded 40^. as the 
price of such quarter of wheat, by so ranch did our currency in 
aciual sterling value exceed the tax-price of wheat ; or in other 
i¥ords, was so depreciated fifty or more per cent.*' At this point 
of our conversation, I remember Lord Althorp's making a re- 
mark, that the matter ** had never struck him in that same light 
before.'* I then requested leave to read to his lordship the results 
of a calculation very carefully drawn up by me several years pre- 
viously, grounded on a comparison of the increased value of money 
and its relative effect upon general taxation, augmenting the peo- 
ple's burthens since the year above mentioned ; greatly owing to 
the inefficiency of our corn-laws, as a mode of attaining such 
relief: whereas it was easi/y attainable to the greatest certainty, 
from the simplest recognition of the above fact of a depreciated 
currency, through taxation ; which would at once have rendered ns 
a CHEAP country, instead of a dear one on the principle of a corn- 
bill confounded with the metallic-standard under the bill of 1619. 
From the foregoing remarks I attempted to deduce the follow- 
ing inferences, which 1 felt extremely anxious to impress upon the 
noble lord's attention ; it evidently appearing, that in these views 
of the subject, I was taking his lordship entirely * upon new 
ground:* and, most unquestionably, speaking without prejudice 
or the slightest unkind feeling and much less with a desire of giv- 
ing personal offence, I evidently perceived in the present instance, 
that in all the great principles which bear on this mightily im- 
portant question, it was perfectly clear — that Lord Althorp*s 
thoughts had never been at all directed to the subject, in the only 

CHEAPNESS with augmented security to all property added to the heaven- 
born delight of seeing our present sufferers restored to plenty, happiness and 
contentment, as regards both themselves and families — having regular em- 
ployment, and wages comparatively much improved : these things would fully 
compensate for the seeming sacrifice of income my plan goes to effect, on 
the principle of a new standard first submitted to Government as early as 
the year 1815. To the manufacturing classes, from various causes the benefit 
would almost exceed the bounds of credibility. Should we then hear of pikes, 
daggers, guns, pistols, and other murderous weapons being found in possession 
of heretofore peaceable, industrious and virtuous, men ? I firmly believe, 
NOT ! So far from requiring 5000 additional troops to repress riots and pre- 
serve peace in the country, I am quite sure that in one month (or even less) 
with the above plan adopted, the whole country would become more steadily 
prosperous and the people happier than was ever yet known to be the case at 
any one time, since England's being first entitled to rank respectably among 
European nations. 
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way it was possible to arrive at either sound or safe conclusioos 
respecting it. The very declaration, indeed, made in common be- 
tween four of our highest oQicial functionaries (touching depreci- 
ation) and in which the whole parliament of England and the 
country generally, tacitly coincided ; proved to the clearest de- 
monstration that of subjects the most deeply interesting to the 
welfare and prosperity of the country — the currency, beyond all 
others had been the most universally neglected and overlooked. 
A resolution to the foregoing effect *' of not, under any circum- 
" stances, allowing the return to a depredaied currency ; " amount- 
ed in reality, if rigidly acted up to, to a perfect bar against our 
producing classes, in any one instance, charging to consumers an 
advaiarem tax-price upon their articles produced. It would, in 
fact, have had the unavoidable and wholly ruinous effect of caus- 
ing all charges whether of direct or indirect taxation, to come out 
of the producer*8 capital and positive industry ; to the exemption of 
the non-producing consumer, in every instance. 1 endeavoured to 
illustrate this position to Lord Althorp, in the following manner. 
Placing something which I drew casually from my pocket on his 
lordship's table under my finger, I expressed myself thus : sup- 
pose this thing (originally untaxed) to be worth, say an average- 
price of ten shillings : the effect of progressive taxation, may be 
conceived to raise the selling price of the same article from ten to 
twenty shillings ) for except this operation could take place, there 
would be a total cessation of production, in every instance. But 
your lordship will readily perceive, that this process of raising 
prices by taxation has no power of creating a nominally correspond- 
ing augmentation of the weight, number, or sterling value of our 
COINS representing price, at one and the same time. Conse- 
quently, a credit-currency (as of paper, in some shape) will be 
inevitably called in to aid the previous operation, by which the ac- 
tual depreciation thereof is shown legitimately to be produced 3 
and in all cases (of ' healthy ' currency, at least) to proceed pari 
passu, with the act of taxing, as infinitely beneficial; indeed wholly 
indispensable to the progress of wealth, in every branch and depart- 
ment of our national or individual industry. The corn-bill before 
seen, is the most evident case in point. Even at the moment that 
our Executive and the parliament generally, have been disclaiming 
the use of '* depreciation" in regard to currency (the voice of the 
whole country, joining in the same feeling) we have been virtually 
acting f on the principle of producing it -, and are now at the very 
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moment of my writing, feeling both the evil and good effects of it, 
in a thousand different ways : the price of wheat commonly for 
last year, exceeding the average of untaxed continential countries 
in a ratio considerably exceeding that of a hundred per cent. 

The paper from which I read to Lord A. showing the amount 
of evil produced by our general inattention to the above facts and 
reasonings grounded on them, led to a request from the noble lord 
that I would give him the MS. in question. This, I unfortunately 
could not then comply with ; but 1 stated, that the entire substance 
of it had been already sent by me to his ' official ' town address, as 
one of twelve circulars printed in the course of the year preced- 
ing : all which, together with a pamphlet or letter expressly ad. 
dressed to the same noble individual, his lordship candidly ad- 
mitted that he had never looked into/ On leaving, I requested his 
acceptance of three or four other small pamphlets which I hap- 
pened to have with me ; and on the whole was much pleased with 
the seemingly sincere and polite condescension of Lord Althorp*8 
manner: however much, from * subsequent' events, I had reason 
to regret that such interview should ever have taken place. By 
this expression, however, I am very far from feeling less indebted 
to Sir Charles Burrell ; through whose exceeding kindness, the said 
interview was brought about. 

I make no doubt, on calmly reviewing all the above-mentioned 
circumstances at the time ; that Lord Althorp's mind was favour- 
ably impressed with the force of reasoning, which my arguments 
conveyed to him. And it seems not unreasonable to conclude, 
had his lordship been immediately possessed of the necessary lei- 
sure, quiet and inclination^ to enable him to proceed with the inves- 
tigation of the principles and facts on which my arguments were 
grounded ; that the most salutary conviction would have been 
wrought by them : inducing, probably, a * recall ' of the declara- 
tion before noticed, against *' returning to a depreciated currency ; *' 
in other words, against furnishing the means of profit to all our 
producing classes, through an expansion of currency adequate to 
the effect which our existing taxes ought to have^ in producing an 
augmentation in the price of labour ; so as to constitute what 
might justly be termed * a Jmr remuneration^ for the use of every 
' individual's capital as well as industry in the lawful promoting of 
* national or individual wealth.* 

However, my own time was now fast drawing to a close ; and I 
think on the very day following the meeting spoken of, I was 
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summoned to be on board the vessel which, for a time at least, 
was to separate me from every thing which in this world 1 held 
most dear and valuable : and which, could I have obtained this 
official interview somewhat earlier, I would at all hazard regard- 
ing health, &c. willingly have laid aside; rather than absent my- 
self at a moment seemingly so propitious to the views and anxious 
solicitude which my previous labours had engendered in my 
thoughts, through a long and harassing course of persevering 
disappointment of then 18 years* continuance. And neither could 
I detach from myself afterwards that sensation of regret that I 
was DOW leaving England at a time of all others when a feeling of 
duty seemed to intimate I still ought to have been at the only pott 
where a chance yet seemed to exist, for rendering a vast essential 
service to the cause of my languishing and deeply afflicted conn- 
try. Certain it is, this feeling never afterwards forsook mo : and 
1 may I believe truly say, that from the very moment of my set- 
ting foot in New York, a secret involuntary resolution was formed 
within me to return home again at the very earliest opportunity, 
so as to renew the discussion with Lord Althorp ; never doubting 
for a single moment, after what had already passed between us, 
that his lordship during the leisure which a cessation from his di- 
rect parliamentary duties afforded, would gladly have embraced 
an opportunity of prosecuting the enquiry in a manner to com- 
plete the incipient conviction which our previous meeting had (as 
1 believe) so already produced upon his mind. A quick passage 
then in one of the beautiful New York packets, enabled me to 
in^ke the announcement to Lord Althorp on the ship^s reaching 
Portsmouth, of my motive in thus returning home; adding, that 
as I intended proceeding onward in the ship to London, 1 hoped 
to be in perfect readiness to receive bis lordship^s summons to at- 
tend him, in the course of another week : leaving it wholly to 
himself to consult his own convenience, both as to the time and 
place of onr future meetings. After about a fortnight*s delay 1 
did receive a cold, forbidding letter; simply to the effect, that 
Lord Althorp felt no disposition to renew the discussion of the 
subject to which my letter adverted. 1 believe I am moreover 
quite correct in saying, that within the lapse of another fortnight 
the papers announced that our then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was giving * dignity' to a Smithiield cattle-show-dinner; after 
conferring the supreme benefit of bis enlightened judgment, to the 
award of prizes in certain exhibitions of fat cattle ! ! ! 

I I 
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It is painjul to make the previous observations^ and bard to be 
compelled to do so wholly against one's wish, especially after the 
same noble individual (now, Earl Spencer) as I bad occasion to 
remark a very few pages back, is seen advocating the notion of 
'cheap' bread; no doubt highly salutary and beneficial, if ac- 
companied with a re-graduation of the metallic.standard reducing 
all burthens (taxes, &c.) half, or three-fourths : whereas, if it be 
any otherwise effected, it would completely * ruin ' the landed- 
interest, vitiate all existing contracts, annihilate credit, detroy our 
banks, render bankrupt thousands of merchants traders manufac-^ 
torers and others, turn millions of our then wholly destitute unem- 
ployed operatives into the streets craving for bread, which they 
could no where find the means of honestly purchasing : in a word, 
would speedily plunge the whole country into the very depths of 
confusion, endless bloodshed, and civil war. Strange to say bow- 
ever the other way there is no difficulty in the case, assuming 
the principles once rightly understood. Commence with * bank-re- 
striction,' from that moment the country might be rendered safe. 
I just hear reports are afloat, of the Bank of England requiring 
to raise a loan by borrowing of the Bank of France ! Oh, endless 
disgrace to that wrong-headed, self-willed, perverse individual ; 
who first mooted the proposal for resuming cash-payments, on the 
virtually long-exploded standard of our ancient coins. And yet, 
pure as noon-tide sun were he, compared with that monster of igno- 
rance and guilt who after having the mischief of his mad course 
delicately and tenderly pointed out to him, has the supreme base- 
ness still to persevere in consummating the ruin his previous folly 
bad commenced ; and deliberately offers to insult the friendly band 
be saw stretched out, as well in the hope of saving his own reputa- 
tion as to rescue his unhappy country from the ruin he seemingly 
bad so resolved to bring upon her. Let th« odious name of PEEL, 
never — ^yes — never — be forgotten ! ! 

I here feel myself called upon to notice an occurrence of rather 
a singular kind, connected with my previous interview with Lord 
Althorp ; the particulars of which, are these : in the very height of 
roy anxiety to make the utmost possible use of the necessarily short 
audience so obtained from that noble lord, for 1 had both the 
fear of oppressing his lordship with the weight of my subject 
itself at a time when it was evident be was sufi^ring severe bodily 
pain ; and also the recollection of roy own peculiar situation, being 
on the point of quitting England for America almost the ^ery 
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next clay : Ibese feelings united, added moreoyer to the strong 
sensation I felt of doing justice to my subject (new, difficult, and 
exquisitely important, for so 1 believed it, to the best interests of 
the country); as likewise hom fancying I perceived in his lord- 
ship, the awakening of some perception favourable to its future 
success : at such a particular moment which may be far better felt 
than described, the door of the room suddenly opening, a name 
was announced of another cabinet-minister, no less in dignity and 
importance than that of our present Home-Secretary, the noble 
Lord John Russell. Now it will needs appear strange in me to 
say with my present perfect recollection of what passed, yet that 
at the moment referred to, so entirely and absolutely were my 
thoughts * riveted ' to the previous objects and motives described, 
I seemed not to have the least ' consciousness ' of what was other- 
wise taking place. And indeed I verily believe, had Royalty it- 
self stood in the place of Lord John Russell, that I could not have 
carried myself otherwise than I did on the above occasion. Whe- 
ther Lord John*s calling at that particular juncture was purely 
accidental, or formed any part of Lord Althorp's previous arrange- 
ment for our meeting ; is now, of course, a matter out of my power 
to decide. But on the noble lord*s entering the room, 1 found 
myself so totally absorbed with the subject on which I was in the 
then act of speaking, that I do not recollect showing any outward 
symptoms of personal respect towards Lord John Russell, either 
by breaking-off my discourse or in any other way. And still 
more strange is it to say, although the circumstances so far are 
now perfectly * vivid ' in my thoughts ^ yet it was not till some 
considerable time had subsequently elapsed, that the slightest re- 
collection of what occurred at all flushed upon my mind. I do 
however further well remember, for I still went on with my dis- 
course, quite unconscious of any third person being present; and 
who certainly was not likely to catch much insight into so new 
and complex a subject, from thus dipping as it were into the very 
middle of it ; that, after taking a few turns ronnd the room appa- 
rently in deeply abstracted thought, this same noble lord made a 
sudden exit : not highly prepossessed, it were fair to conclude, on 
the score of my personal good manners or becoming sense of 
just deference due to the high dignity and office which the noble 
lord at that time held. One thing, too, is certain : I have rather 
lately taken occasion to write to Lord John Russel on some point 
or other connected with the currency, but without making the 
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•lightest allusion to the circumstaoces here described, further send- 
ing his lordship some printed papers bearing on the main question : 
but whether from the hurry of official business or any other cause, 
it so happened that to this day I never heard whether they were or 
were not received. Should these few remarks, however, chance 
hereafter to fall under the cognizance of that noble lord, in any 
way ; I would beg leave most cordially and sincerely to assure 
him, th.at in any omission 1 may have been guilty of so far as due 
propriety and becoming politeness are concerned, I am most en- 
tirely free from wanting cither intentional good feeling or respect 
to his lordship as well on the above as every other occasion. 

Having lately noticed some of the measures adopted in America 
in regard to a specie currency and the mischief produced by it, as 
affecting general commerce between the two countries ; 1 here in- 
sert the note underwritten to show the pernicious effect it had on 
the labour-market of the United States, and particularly as re- 
spects our own unhappy swarms of emigrants no doubt still smart- 
ing from the same cause.* 

* Extracted from a Philadelphia Paper of August 8, 1837. 

** The astounding number of ten thousand and sixty emigrants arrived at 
" New York and Perth Amboy, during only ten days immediately prior to the 
** close of last week. The number of passengers that have arrived at New 
" York and Perth Amboy only this year, is 56, 614. Philadelphia, Boston, 
** Baltimore, Portland and Orleans, also receive their quotas ; besides the 
'' crowds that throng into the country by the lakes and over the Canada line. 
« • • • Thonsands of American mechanics and poor European artisans, be- 
" ing out of employment owing to the state of the times " (t. e. currency- 
bluDders— both English and American !) '' as might be expected, these poor 
** European emigrants are suffering the greatest destitution ; so much so, that 
** great numbers have already been compelled to return to Europe : one ves- 
'* set having lately sailed for Liverpool, with 250 of these unhappy persons 
'' on board." The account adds, after further remarking ** on the miserable 
'' and even insulting treatment many of these poor creatures receive, owing 
" to the scarcity of employment among the natives themselves " (all clearly 
traceable to one great cause of overwhelming distress, the effort to realize 
roetallic-paymentH— a thing morally impossible to accomplish / ^ " Whenever the 
'* times improve (?) and there is room for your industry, you will be received 
*' with hospitality and open arms." 

I lately had occasion to notice Lord John Russell's observations in regard 
to the excessive inconvenience experienced in America, by reason of the im- 
mense number of forgeries (exceeding 600) on the different banks. I may be 
permitted therefore to remark the difference in that report now, and at the 
period of being myself there, only in 183S. Taking In Canada, I travelled 
upwards of fifteen hundred miles, exchanging notes occasionally as I passed 
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Although the following is a niere'eztract from my Second print- 
ed Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, and which had been laid 
before the public in three or four different publications previously, 
I am tempted thus once more to give it the chance of being well 
read, weighed, and considered ; if fur no other reason, at least to 
show that our present highly excited and almost desperate popu- 
lation have not been brought to that state which threatens the 
country with convulsion, except from causes of real distress pro- 
gressively carrying on year after year, scandalously neglected, 
precisely after the manner 1 have herein below described. From 
the first moment of taking the subject in hand in 1815, I have 
never had the slightest doubt of what would be the final result of 
things ; if (either from the difficulty of understanding the subject, 
roen*8 unwillingness to grapple with it, or that selfishness which 
prompts them to disregard all others* welfare but their own) the 
evil here described, should be suffered to continue its baneful ope- 
ration. 'Twere needless to repeat, that my conviction this day 
has not altered a single jot. Persevere in the same mac/ course 
(it is not one iota more a parliamentary or ministerial oversight 
than it is a popular or national one, as shown in the late conduct 
of the Chartists towards the currency-views of my worthy friend 
Mr. Attwood ; though I regret to say, 1 must entirely disclaim 
participating (from first to last) in his opinions, regarding all 
matters included in the general term, reform ; the currency alone 
excepted : * persevere, 1 say, in the same mad course of enforcing 
gold-payments ; of restraining the free exchange of our manufac- 
tures with foreigners against their own 'raw' productions, whe- 

tbroagh different towns and districts ; yet, in the whole time and distance, 
was never once inconvenienced with taking a single forged note. Where I 
could do so, I usually aimed to provide myself with notes of the United States* 
Bank ; but tbb, at times, was very mnch a matter of pure chance to effect. 
How impolitic, then, mnst it not needs appear, that against this very estab- 
lishment at that time enjoying sach geoeraland apparently well-deserved re- 
pate, the hostility of ' party ' should so snccessfully and even maliciously have 
been directed ! In the present state of things, the above fact may be taken as 
a fair argument in favour of America being reqaired to provide itself with a 
partial supply of gold ; but for the very same reason, it holds out additional 
excuses for ourselves in not wishing to retain it : the loss and mischief be- 
sides from doing so, l)eing both conspicuously made apparent. [See remarks, 
going before.] 

* The best Reform is that which teaches men to * reason,' not to ' arm : ' 
the first were godlike, the second devilish ! My friend, has been deceived. 
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ther being corn or otherwise ; of doubling (or it may be, trebling) 
the people^s burthens from crippling the circulation, as an obvi- 
ously inevitable consequence of acting on the principle of the cur- 
rency-bill of 1819 : go on in the same course, and the ruined fate 
of £ngland is thence irrevocably sealed ! In the notion then of 
applying a safe remedy for any known political evil largely felt 
and experienced, the author lays it down as a confirmed axiom of 
his subject, that the first thing requisite to be effected \% fully to 
ascertain the ** cause " of such evil. For without this, legislation 
becomes a mere course of wild and dangerous experiment ; so 
much so, as the random use of any medical or surgical application 
would be in the instance of some deep-seated latent ailment or bo- 
dily disease, incident to the human constitution : an error, indeed, 
which seems (however erroneously as to personal application, some- 
times given to the term) to account for the use of the word ** quack- 
ery,*' in respect of the currency ; or to the expression of currency- 
empirics or ignorant experimentalists, as applied to those who have 
given their most serious attention and study to the unravelment 
of the somewhat mysterious working of that very abstruse and 
really difficult science. It is in the view of assisting the public 
mind to correct this mistake and at the same time to arrive at 
sound practical conclusions respecting it, that the author once 
more ventures to lay the following (respectfully and with the best 
wishes) earnestly before the country : under the full assurance, 
that nothing can possibly remove effectually the numerous evils 
at length pretty generally acknowledged to be largely and exten- 
sively felt, till the whole subject of currency is once placed on 
something like a sound and rational footing, 'Tis idle to talk of 
short parliaments or long parliaments, of ballot or of no ballot, of 
franchises extended or rendered universal ; or any other kind of 
mummery^ equally senseless and absurd. We may dream of educa- 
tion-^build churches innumerable— reform courts— send mission- 
aries to the remotest regions — shower bibles, as thick as hail — 
quarrel, split, divide and subdivide, till white grows black and 
black grows white — preach, pray, rant, rave, sing hymns and 
rave again till hoarse and faint upon it, at every corner lane and 
alley throughout the vast metropolis: the whole were still but 
mockery, sheer blasphemy and insult in the sight of God. God*s 
throne, is mercy ; true justice and judgment, are the habitation of 
His seat ! 
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EXTRACT, &c. 

" My miiid was first drawn to a consideration of the currency-question, 
under the following very striking and obvious circumstances. I had been 
for some time disqualified by ill health from prosecuting my professional du- 
ties, in the ordinary way ; and this, with the leisure growing out of the cir- 
cumstance, first gave me opportunity as well as inclination to study a subject, 
of the nature and principles of which till then I almost literally linew nolAtiig'. 
At the return of peace in 1814-15, being a small annuitant (say, a fund-owner 
to the amount of one hundred pounds a-year — the principle applying equally 
to any greater or lesser sum) I very soon perceived, through some latent 
and entirely viiJIniotfm cause, that a most surprising and unexpected reduction 
had taken place in the price of all kinds of farm-productions ; which, upon 
the best calculation and information I could make and obtain, I assumed (and 
without much error) to be at the rate of one- third, or somewhere in a pro- 
portion of £S3. 6#. 8d. per cent. This immediately struck me as being a fact, 
that deserved the most close and active investigation. For though, at the 
instant, it led to an inference of great apparent advantage, in my own favour 
— causing a relatively increased value of income to a most enormous extent — 
still, it did not satisfy my feelings to induce me to sit down quietly, pocketing 
the seeming advantage ; inasmuch as I well perceived, that I could not pos- 
sibly have done any thing to merit such advantage ; and besides which, I 
knew it must of necessity create, on the part of others, an efiect of * ruin ' in 
full proportion to the * benefit ' it so conferred on me. This one consideration 
presently opened to my thoughts such a vast field for inquiry, leading to nu- 
merous deductions of so tremendously important and awful a character, that 
from that instant I inwardly determined never to abandon the subject, till I 
should he enabled so far at least to unravel some of the many mysteries in 
which it first seemed to be involved, as might furnish a clue whereby to trace 
the above effect to its original and primary cause : thence averting, I hoped, 
the incalculable spread of ruin which I saw must otherwise very soon result, 
from the process of annihilation then going on against the agricultural and 
trading-capital of the whole united empire. 

« Looluog at th\» first * fact' simply as it stood, I l>egan to argue with my- 
self thus : compared with farm- produce, my income now increased in value 
one-third, will of necessity cause a sacrifice of property somewhere equal to that 
amount. That is, supposing the case to lie wholly between two individuals 
(instead of operating, as indeed was the fact, through the channel of direct 
and indirect taxation, by some millions of smaller payments affecting the 
whole trading community) the effect will be of this kind : a farmer, indebted 
to me in the sum of one hundred pounds a-year on the proceeds of his united 
skill, capital and industry occupied in farming, from the circumstance in 
question (if rigorously held to the terms of his original contract) must now 
sacrifice in real property one -third more to make good that sum, than he had 
been accustomed to do before ; it being certain, from the recent change of 
prices (by whatever means effected), he would now receive no more than 
^iM-tAird«of ahondred pounds where he used to receive u/uU hundred: 
consequently » to make good such payment he would be obliged to break in 
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upon appropriated capital in some thape^ to acqnit himself of the obligation 
under which he found himself so ruinously (though, legally) pledged to me. 
And thus, supposing the ordinary rate of profit on most farming concemii to 
have been till then ten per cent, on vested capital, I mean vested and em- 
ployed in agriculture ; I next saw the consequence of this change would be 
not only to sweep away the whole of this farmers * profit,' but that he would 
further incur a positive ' loss ' or diminution of capital on his entire inwst' 
ment to tlie enormous extent of £23. and one-third per cent, more ! 

*^The next conclusion the subject brought me to, was this : by comparing 
my income with the reduced price of one hundred pounds* worth of farm- 
produce, and thus ascertaining a clear gain to myself of so much increased 
value and command over another's property, by the rate of M3J; per cent. ; bat 
attended with an equally corresponding amount of i.oss, to the actual farmer ; 
I discovered, fiom the effect being general and not partial, that a similar re- 
sult of general mitchief would follow, both as to the expenditure of govern- 
ment (of which my own individual income constituted but a small portion), 
as likewise to every practical agriculturist whose ' means' of payment upon 
all his outgoings would needs be dimini^^hed after the same manner. Now 
then feeling, as from the first I did, no internal satisfaction at finding myself 
in a situation of relatively improved advantage, accidentally I saw brought 
about, and which therefore I could not possibly conceive I had any moral or 
religious claim to continue quietly the possession of; I may surely be allowed 
to say, without appearing to affect ^nfr feelings than mankind ordinarily pos- 
sess ; that I vas atill less satisfied when I came to perceive, reasoning on the 
fact before me, that the consequence of my seeming benefit (before described), 
would be the sure and inevitable ruin of every practical farmer so dream- 
stanced, taking tlie kingdom through. The quantum of loss produced, in 
respect of one hundred pounds of income compared wich the now diminished 
price of farm-produce, being at the rate of £33. C«. Sd, per cent ; would, I 
immediately saw, lead to an aggregate amount of Moss' to the fanning body 
of the kingdom, equal to one-thiid of its whole rental or to one-third of its 
yearly produce ; with a corresponding ' gain ' to the holders of government- 
incomes of .all kinds, equal to one-third of all taxes passing through the ex- 
chequer, in the course of an entire year : the effect extending afterwards to 
private payments of all kinds, so as to affect general trade much in the same 
way. 

** It may be here worth while to dwell a little, on the consideration of the 
above facts; for 1 think there is no man acquainted with the commonest 
every-day events passing before his eyes, that will now be much inclined to 
question the truth or reality of the remarks, on which these deductions are 
founded : as I believe it will be equally difficult for any one to shew, that the 
inferences I have here drawn from them are not strictly in accordance with 
sound reason, as well as bnsed on the strongpst principles of justice and hu- 
manity—in other words, of natural and revealed r«>ligion ! 

'' When I first took the subject in hand in 1815, the amount of taxes was 
nearer eighty than sixty millions. Take, however, the latter of these sums. 
As it was seen one-third more of" property" must be sacrificed to the right- 
ful owners to make good the difference between my hnndred ponnds a-year, 
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compared with ikrm-produce then redoced io price one-third ; so, upon a 
gOTernment-expenditare of sixty millions, twenty millions* worth more of 
produce (real property, in some shape) would have to be sacrificed, under 
the principle before mentioned of an a;i-preciated currency, which so began 
to operate from the very moment the preliminary articles of peace were sign- 
ed, by the abdication of Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo. But the win- 
ning a battle and the saving an empire were, in the instance we are speaking 
of, two wholly distinct matters : we had a Wellington for the former, but not 
the ItiUer of these exploits ! By the above change in our currency from a de- 
precUted to an ap-preciated state, an immediate effect was produced of rui- 
nous oppression to the '' industry " of the countiy, equal to that of a sudden 
imposition of new taxes and increased burthens of all kinds, in a proportion 
(not of tM/enty only, but) of a hundred and fifty miliione a year ! I now pro- 
ceed to establish, upon what I believe to be unqnestiouable data, this (at first 
sight) most awfully tremendous and startling proposition. 

*' The total aggregate amount of wealth which belonged to the British Em- 
pire in 1812, is estimated by Mr. Colqnhoun (in his valuable work on the 
Wealth and Resources of the British Empire, 4to, 1812) at the enormous sum 
of Four Thousand Ninety Six Millions, Five Hundred Thirty Thousand, Eight 
Hundred and Ninety Pounds ! I think, however, from a calculation I have 
seen somewhere by the learned dean of Bristol — Dr. Beeke, his estimate falls 
considerably short of that given by Mr. Colquhoun. The amount of property 
annttaUif created within the united kingdom, its colonies and dependencies, 
Mr. C. particularizes thus — 
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Prom Agricultare , . . . . 

** MiuetaodMinenlB . • 

** Manufactures . . . • 

'* Inlaod Trade . . . . 

Foreign Commerce and 

Shippings .... 
Coasting Trade . . . 

Fidtcries (exclosive of 
Newfoundland) . . 

Bankt, chartered and 
prirate 

PorHgn forome . , . 
Depeodeociee io Europe 

Soppoied annnal amoaot of ) 
income in 1812 . . . . ^ 
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£2l6.817.fi94 

9,000,000 

114,230,000 

31,500,000 

46,373,748 

2,000,000 

2|100.000 

C 3.500,000 

5,000,000 
1,818.000 

£432,339.372 






Inclading our poee eni oni in the East and 
Weel Indies, North America, Africa, Colo. 
Dies in Asia. kx. the total would be increased 
to £603,228,336. 



This Column gives the amount of fixed 
Property, out of which the afuremeulioned 
aamud incomet are thought to arise. 



Europe, Great Britain and 

Ireland, including the 

Nayy ...... ^ 

Dependencies 

British North America . . 

British West ludia Colonies 

Conquere«l West India ditto 

Africa, British Settlements . 

Conquered ditto 4,220,100 

Conquered ditto 27,441,190 

East India Company's poa- 
sessions .... 



£2,736.640,000 

22,161.330 
. . 46,575.360 
100,014,864 
75,220,000 
. 550,500 



■ \ 



1,072,427,751 



ToUl 



£4,09A,530.895 



''At the time of commencing my work on the currency sixteen (now, two 
and twenty) years ago, from the want of data similar to those hrre adduced, 
I found it impossible to enter into any very elaborate details, tracing the pro- 
gress of the mischief to the whole of its ultimate and final result. I thee 
however /uUy discovered some latent principle ruinously at work, against 
the great mass of our national and operative industry, against productive 
capital and labour ; although, with roost other writers, I < blundered' in first 
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mistaking the market-price of gold as the true measure of the depreciation 
of paper, daring the war; and thereupon, doabtlng the policy of the re- 
striction-act of 1797, adopted many of the popular errors which prevail at 
this day. It was not without very close and indefatigable reflection ntbse- 
quently^ that I detected those fallacies so as to trace the process of annihila- 
ting farm-capital, through all the varioos ramifications of society ; gronnded, 
on the now nnqne^tionablc truth of an ap-preciated or ' contracted ' currency : 
merely, from a comparison of my own income increased in value one-third 
over the selling-price of corn and other raw productions of the soil, after the 
way that I have spoken of before. 

<* Taking such difference at a proportion of one-third only— thoagh in re- 
ality it was much more, and comparing it with taxes only — though in truth it 
bore equally \on^_M contraetSt private as well as public : it was shewn to pro- 
duce the effect of displacing by annihilation from the ilghtful owners, twenty 
millions' worth of real property in the course of a single year. And, as such 
property or capital In the hands of its individual owners had till then been 
most probably usefully and beneficially employed in the furtherance of gene- 
ral industry y not only would it constitute at the outset so much dead loss to 
those rightful owners, the farming- body of the Empire ; but its operation 
would further lead to the disturbance of money-investments, variously occu- 
pied in numberless subordinate cases ; all producing inconceivable suffering 
and loss to respectable individuals of every c(as«, thus sinking gradually 
(though surely) into ruin : involving a corresponding diminution of healthy 
consumption and demand for many useful products of manufacturing-labour, 
also reducing prices very ruinously hw ; with an enormous anniliilation of 
vested or employed capital, almost of every kind. So that, the principle be- 
ing once put in motion, I knew it would be difficult to say where the vibra- 
tory impulse to this vast machine of n ischief and destruction of property, 
should find a point of cessation or lasting rest. 

** At page 219 of my larger work on the State of the Currency (1884-5, 
Hatchard and Son) will be found inserted two valuable little Tracts — re- 
printed from a former year, in which are some curious arithmetical details 
from the fact of such ap-preciation or ' contraction ' of the currency, going 
on at the then supposed rate of only twenty millions a-year. I have thence 
traced its diffusive operation — first, in agriculture — next, through all the other 
various gradations of property and labour; causing, it would seem, to super- 
ficial observers, that foolishly supposed evil of a ' redundant' population : re- 
cently adopted as the basis of our forced system of emigration ; and likewise, 
in part, furnishing a pretence for our cruel and most iniquitous Poor-Law- 
Amendment Act. These tracts can hardly fail of interest to many persons, 
soberly enquiring after truth : first, as to the cause of their country's present 
dangerous and diseased condition ; and, second, with a view to ascertain how 
far a chance yet remains of averting the sure catastrophe that must needs 
result, from any very lengthened continuance of the present iniquitous 8}'s- 
tem (and I use the word iniquiiousKti reference wholly to the effect produced, 
and not as regards intention on the part of individuals) ; discharging contracts 
originally based on *' depreciated ** paper, in a currency ni>w ruinously cm- 
founded with steriing gold ; and thereby augmenting the weight -of all bar- 
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theiM at least thirty per cent, as re^pectM MgrieuUure^ and many hand reds per 
cent, as respects mau^fachire8 of some particular kinds. 

'' I have already shewn repeatedly in the coarse of my public labours, that 
the evil before described of such ' contraction ' or * ap-preciation' of currency, 
did not originate with Mr. Peel's bill. [Gentlemen who advocate the cause 
of agricnlture, opon the principle of our deranged monetary-system, will do 
well to keep this nice distinction constantly in view.] There were other vast 
objections to the passing of that fatal bill, but they were objections far differ- 
ent from those which have been usually ascribed to it. Arguing upon the 
now unquestionable fact of our currency being first ' depreciated/ as it is 
called (inevitably and justly so, from taxation occasioned by the war) ; so 
that English prices till the return of peace nominally exceeded — in ' propor- 
tion to our taxation' — those of other countries less highly taxed, with which 
we were then at war ; it was quite impossible, the moment a free unrestrained 
interconrse returned with those countries, after its long suspension for more 
than twenty years of war, but that our prices should (tpimtaneoushj, as it 
were) assimilate themselves with those of the rest of Europe ; at least should 
do so, in a very high degree. And let thb remark folly exonorate the Bank 
of England as likewise Government, from the numberless false aspersions 
oAen thrown out against both. As between two contiguous towns (supposing 
It possible under certain artificial circumstances, that the price of any parti- 
cular commodity common to both, should greatly exceed in one the price of 
that in the other) such restriction being removed, an operation precisely simi- 
lar to the one in question, would almost instantly take place : the currency 
of the high-priced town would inevitably diminish, or become (as we here say) 
op-predated —ruinously so, in respect of * contracts ;' until something like a 
level or equality of price and value, were re-established between them. And 
thus, tietween countries : independently of all operation from Peel's Bill 
(and, mind ! Peel's Bill did not pass till four years after — in 1819) it would 
inevitably follow (from madly attempting, as we are now doings to compel a 
discharge of contracts under the new order of things resulting from the peace, 
and taking the former high nominal-measure of prices as the basis for the 
present standard of gold -payments), that consequences would thence arise in 
uU respects similar as to their mischievous and iniquitous results. By looking 
therefore at Mr. Colquhoun's valuation of English property, at a period when 
the ' depreciation ' of currency had nearly reached its maximum — taxes then 
approaching their highest rate, affecting prices accordingly ; and next apply- 
ing the principles before established to the amount he gives to his first item, 
tigricuHural'ineomef we shall be astonished at perceiving the aggregate result 
of mischief produced, so long claiming relief and still claiming it in vain ! 

** The reduction in the price of farm-produce in 1815 being, as before sup- 
posed, at the rate of one third ; and taking the ' yearly ' income of that par- 
ticular kind of capital, at Mr. C*s estimate of £216,817,624; the Moss' in the 
first year so produced, by simply comparing prices with taxes, rents, mortga- 
ges, ground- rents, and other outgoings — many fixed^ and all (as then) 
scarcely In any degree reduced ; will amount to the tremendously enormont 
sum of Seventy- three Million , Two Hundred Seventy- three Thousand, Five 
Hundred and Forty-9ne Pounds Sterling I But this change in the amount or 
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qnantam of currency which wonld now represent agrlcnltnral prices, coald 
MOT happen, without leading (independently of other causes since aggnma- 
ing the mischief, in the forced increase of machinery, &c — see my printed 
letter to lord Goderich, 1827) to a reduction of price on all kinds of man^faC' 
lured goods, generally in a far greater degree ; nor, in fact, without going 
through the whole of our wwneif-regiklations^ both at home and abroad. Con- 
sequently all burthens, would thence become relatively augmented, and the 
' equity ' of all pre-existing contracts vitiated, at least to the same overwhelm- 
ing and revolutionary extent. Admitting, therefore, this last inference to be 
just (and if there he a fallacy in the argument— which I confess I cannot dis- 
cover, I shall be thankful to have it candidly pointed out), the facts appear 
to me to warrant, as a very obvious and unanswerable deduction, that a loss of 
property would ensue (first, through agriculture) affecting ultimately and ir- 
remediably productive capital of all kjnds, diminishing the comforts of all the 
more operative classes, and ending in * pauperism * increased relatively some- 
what in like proportion ; so breaking down therefore and annihilating agri- 
cultural, commercial, shipping, trading, and manufacturing capital; in a de- 
gree one would imagine that nothing could long resisi, equal to one- third of 
Mr. Colquhoun's total anuntnt of annual income, in 1812 : bespeaking a rfro- 
lution of property going on from that day to the present hour, at the rate of 
£144,1S3,124, a year ! or, in twenty two years, producing a dead sacrifice of 
real capital from the just reward of industry, equal to the enormous sum of 
Three Thousand One Hundred Seventy Millions, Six Hundred Twenty Seven 
Thousand, Five Hundred and Twenty Eight Pounds ; virtually taken from 
those, who now ought to have been rightful and thriving owners thereof// / 

** I do not undertake positively to assert that Mr. Colquhoun's estimate is 
altogether correct, either as respects all or any one of his items. And neither 
do I pretend for a moment to insist, that my own reasoning and calculations 
founded on them, are to be trusted to the fullest extent. But this I do ven- 
ture to assume, that there is quite enough of probability both as to one and 
the other, to warrant the earnestness of my claim to a patient and dispassionate 
hearing. And what I would here more especially urge upon general notice is, 
that 1 have at length brought the argument to a full developement of certain 
la^en^ evils, working through an appreciated currency; and this, produced 
by an operation so " spontaneous," as almost precluding a pretence for acri- 
monUnuneu of feeling, any where: inasmuch as, there is scarcely an individual 
who does not more or less, in some shape, fall under the accusation t^f partak- 
ing of the general oversight. One thing therefore stands morally certain : 
evils of enormous magnitude being proved to exist, the next thing it behoves 
a rational people to ask, is^What is the Remedy, and shall we apply it ? *' 

I have the honour to be, &c. R. C. 

The extract just given is the part referred to in describing the 
previous interview with Lord Althorp, that noble lord wishing roe 
to leave the paper with him ; but which 1 was obliged reluctantly 
to decline doing, for the reasons already stated. It formed No. 
10, of a series of printed circulars which I dispersed a few years 
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ago (solely, at my own cost) id the hope of drawing attention to 
the subject among oar more influential public characters, men of 
high rank, &c. of whom it was hardly to be expected (after a cir- 
culation of some hundreds of each of such Tracts, including certain 
news' editors and others) that not one single proof would ever 
reach me of their being read, or at all looked into; if indeed I 
except Sir Robert Peel, as one solitary instance : his politetiess 
shewing itself in a note addressed to my worthy publisher, couched 
precisely in the weirds underwritten — 

** Sir Robert Peel requests that Mr. Tippell will discontinue 
sending him printed papers respecting the currency.*' 

This came un-franked^ written upon a paltry * bit ' of paper ; for 
which, of course I had to pay the regular postage. After brutal 
and uncalled for insult like to this, marvel not if that i bring thy 
' golden ' honour to the dirt ! 

Oh, what a thing is conscience : and, currency ? — 
It almost makes thee worse than trem'loas coward ! 
It formed a chief part of my Second printed Letter (as the repe- 
tition here imports) addressed to the Archbishop of Dublin ; a 
former neighbour — country brother-clergyman, known for many 
peculiarities — ex-professor of political economy in the university 
of Oxford, talented and indefatigable as a writer \ but withal of a 
too uncourteotts unbending spirit, to think of taking up a sub- 
ject at second-hand : in short, who never condescended to recog- 
nize the compliment so paid him, in any way — save that of show- 
ing, it was ill bestowed. [1 owe him nothings for assistance !] 
It formed the basis of that incautious (though official) observation 
of the present noble Premier, with his final *^ two-line" answer 
of July 6; that ** facts and reasonings mentioned by his lordship 
were very obvious, having been rejjeated over and over again.** If 
it were not this what else was it, that caused hi» grace the Duke of 
Wellington, after repelling (in a hundred battles) confederated 
Europe aj^uiii-*! thi* sireii;riti and liberties of Tngland, to fall pros- 
trate before those unknown difficulties he wanted courage to en- 
counter, and ask for quarter in the ' moral' combat for which his 
weapons were suspected of unequal length ? What but that could 
clearly divulge the wholesome Truth — the ' evil,* still denied by 
some — which England at large hath both to recognize and cau- 
tiously repair, or rue it to her endless sorrow ! that industry, 
no longer has it just reward ; that commerce seeks for safety, in 
other far distant lands ; that manufactures languish, where they 
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ought to smile ; that thousands sicken for the want of food, though 
plenty teems to very overflow ; that mutual charities, are breaking 
or dissolved) that vengeance broods, where sweet coDtentment 
would no long time since have gladly fixed her choice and fa. 
▼ourite abode. Lastly, it had no small share (ccinnected with 
other similar labours, fraught with disappointment and most un- 
gratefully returned) in determining the wicked resolve of two very 
near relations, as to the disposition of certain properties which 
should otherwise have devolved upon the writer : an affair, not 
only of natural right but undoubted equity on other grounds, as 
to matters barely touched upon in the succeeding letter. The 
writer hereof is however feelingly aware, that much apology 
may he required for thus foisting his own personal concerns in any 
shape before the tribunal of public opinion, needfully accounting 
perhaps for certain measures hereafter likely to arise out of them ; 
although they may yet be found to have originated reflections, 
more generally interesting in their character than at tkejirst tight 
would readily appear. 

[The parties here in question, are the two surviving sisters (since 
themselves deceased) of the late Reverend Thomas Wickham, 
Vicar of Yatton, Somerset ; who died intestate in 1829, repeatedly 
assigning as his sole reason for declining to make a Will that he 
both intended and conceived me legally entitled to become his 
* heir* to such property as he might possess, at the time of his 
decease : his two sisters, however (as was natural and proper, 
in the event of their surviving their said brother) first enjoying 
the full use and benefit of the same, during the respective terms 
of their joint and separate lives. H. C] 

My dear Cousin, Spexhall, Feb. 27, 1837. 

You may believe me to speak with perfect sincerity when I say, 
that 1 now sit down to write to you under circumstances so entire- 
ly new — ^so exquisitely distressing and painful to my feelings, that 
I can with difiiculty conceive the subject to have reference to the 
conduct of one, bearing the ever dear and honoured name of 
Wickham/ 1 cannot for a moment drop all past recollection of that 
intimate tone of tender affectionate relationship, which had now 
subfiisted mutually between us — to say the least, more than forty 
years : and this 1 think, it were fair to add, with only one slight 
intermission — slight^ in that it rested on a point of merely specula- 
tive political opinion on which all persons may surely be allowed 
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to differ, without giviog rise on the part of either to sensations of 
bitter — unforgiving — most relentlessly vindictive and implacable 
dislike. 

Certain it is, your sister always pronounced me wrongs in the 

view I took of that great question which I have so long and zea- 
lously been pursuing — against every ungenerous and discouraging 
obstacle; believing it, as I still do, fraught with consequences 
momentously eKsential to the immediate welfare and future prospects 
of the country. I shall not here stop to argue the point minutely 
from Jacts^ as to the probability existing of which of us may or 
may not have been mistaken ; merely confining myself to one sim- 
ple observation or two, touching the now generally acknowledged 
difficulty of the subject of my labours : viz. that her prejudice (like 
most other persons' — not esamioing it) was from the beginning io. 
veterately insuperable ; that, consequently, her investigating pow. 
era were enfeebled in proportion : whereas I knew at the time, 
that I had devoted to it days and nights (1 might now say years) 
of intensely persevering study — a sort of thing, some would be 
apt to thinji (if, any thing can do so) best calculated to ensure the 
clear discovery of truth ^ the basis of all justice ; and thereby to 
sanction one wideviathtg resolution^ in prosecuting " to the very 
death*' if needs be, that most glorious and sacred of all earthly 
porsnits. 

It were idle to deny (though admitting it, with considerable 
mortification and regret) that 1 had often experienced latterly in 
yoor sister's manner, symptoms of morose and uncharitable con- 
duct. Though I felt this acutely at times, I yet do not remember 
that 1 ever once replied to her illiberal remarks with acrimonious 
•barpness such as might reasonably have been expected. Still my 
natural temperament was such, from long experienced insult in 
many other quarters, that, to avoid a storm^ I believe on one or two 
occasions I took my leave of the family somewhat abrubtly. It is 
not very long since — speaking of the currency, in reference to my 
last twelve printed circulars (of which, through respect, copies had 
been forwarded to your own address), that she made this remark 
— '* If yoa had sent them to roe, 1 would have returned them im* 
opened.'* To offer persons in such a mode any thing like reason, 
would have been like talking to the wind; I therefore merely 
pocketed her words, and in silence repressed my thoughts. But 
was there any thing in the transaction referred to, at all calling 
for treatment like this > Every one of those papers had its bear- 
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ing on some great point of national policy, affecting tbe comforts 
and fortanes cf thousands ; having in tbe whole cost me infinite 
labour, anxiety and ezpence, in the endeavour to bring the ques- 
tion fairly under public cognizance, so as either to establish or 
refute my theory; to which, as a matter of due courtesy to me 
individually (after twenty years* gratuitous services, as well as 
on the score of intrinsic merit belonging to the subject) 1 feliyroM 
the country, in all respects justly and fully entitled. 

From this cause alone, then, my inherent inflexibility of temper 
in a matter believing myself right, 1 confidently infer the ori- 
gin of your 8ister*8 most extraordinary Will : a Will, as respecting 
myself in particular, so wantonly capricious, so unkind and un- 
just ; 80 manifestly opposed to all the higher characteristics of en- 
lightened, truly honorable, minds; to the soundest dictates of 
natural affection, to ties of the nearest kindred, to whatever real 
unsophisticated Christianity can fairly seem to approve : that I can 
do no less in my own necessary defence, than here solemnly de- 
nounce both the spirit and terms of such Will (though not perhaps 
80 cognizable in lawj as constituting a flagrant and cruel breach, 
notwithstanding, of the most sacred moral obligation ! Seeing, 
however, there can be no doubt it was her fixed determination to 
punish fittf, I am free to admit the full success of her plan (wanting 
only the present power of witnessing it, herself!) to the very ut- 
most of her heart's content. But I ask, was the degree of 
punishment intended, quite commensurate with the nature and 
extent of offence received ? Did I, in fact (labouring for the pub- 
lic good), by any personal injury to her — fancied or real — merit 
the amount of harshness, her vindictive feelings so well managed to 
inflict ? Or even supposing her sense of injury to have had some 
foundation, of which I still claim the right to demand reasonable 
proof; was this, under all circumstances, consistent kind of act- 
ing in a person (like herself) so gradually summoned out of life, 
coolly and deliberately knowing the injustice she was thence day by 
day committing ; moreover, whose constant ' formal ' mode of ad- 
dressing the Almighty, was—" Father, forgive us our trespasses 
as we tcrgive them that trespass against us !"* 

* If there be any one thing beyond all others calculated to raise and in- 
crease disgust at tbe perpetration of cold-blooded deliberate fraud, it would 
certainly be that of persons pretending to or really pracdsing the formalities 
of religion, in a degree at all striking to ordinary observers. I would only ob- 
serve in tbis Instance, her constant morning practice was to place herself with 
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The far greater portion of the whole property conveyed by your 
sister*s Will (the persons most distinguished in her favour, how- 
ever strictly worthy in themselves^ I still venture to believe neither 
at all tvanting nor having reason to expect it) came to you con- 
jointly, as most properly it should do for your respective lives, in 
immediate virtue of the " intestacy " of your excellent brother. 
But did this portion of property so descend to her, wholly without 
condition expressed or implied ? Nay (to be plain, and I cannot 
speak otherwise than plain) Was she not herself, a witness — 
knowingly a consenting party, therefore — to your brother's decla- 
ration as a reason for declining to make a Will, that he both tn- 
tended and as a matter of course expected (his ** judgment," there 
evidently misleading him) that his property now referred to, should 
next descend to me after the event of his own and two sisters' de- 
cease ? f believe myself to possess evidence of this fact, resting 
upon most unquestionable and disinterested authority ! Supposing 
her, therefore, in respect of her own individual share to possess a 
moral right (as it is not here denied she did, a legal one) to change 
her feeling in regard to me her direct nearest of kin, after the pe- 
riod before contemplated — however capriciously^ it may be thought 
— unnaturally f her doing so would have been ; yet surely the case 
stands very differently affected, tn Joro conscientia at least, after 
the virtual assent so given on her part, to the inference naturally 
deducible from your brother's words uttered on the occasion re- 
ferred to above. The matter however tn law, so standing fixed 
and unalterable as it does ; I sincerely thank God, in that (under 
all the trying circumstances of her waning and capricious friend- 
ship, my future line of conduct being thence determined accord- 
ingly) 1 never one moment relaxed from holding firmly that which 
I believed to be the truth, and upon which I still as firmly believe 
the salvation of the British empire depends ! in the paltry view of 
deprecating her unreasonable anger to serve a selfish, mercenary 
end^thereby, if I had done so, selling conscience for a bribe; and 
neither did I, as you yourself know, ever once in my whole life, 
by direct or indirect means, use the smallest endeavour to bias 
either of your minds, in regard to one atom of the property so in- 
cluded in her Will. Nor indeed if I felt a wish upon the subject 

the Sacred Scriptares before her, for an hoar or two : a full-gufficient proof, 
if such unhappily were not too frequently afforded, how little just dependence 
b to be placed on the mere exterlorB of sanctity, concealing minds hereby ca- 
pable of conceiving the most nnjust and deliberate wickedness. 

L L 
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(which I solemnly protest, 1 never did) could 1 easily have brought 
myself to act upon it : knowing (as 1 roust) the terms upon which 
alone I could expect to have possessed it, were the deaths of Chose 
I most sincerely and affectionately loved. 

And now at this branch of the business, I will beg to call your 
attention to another circumstance equally well in point. When 
sometimes we have been speaking of the currency, an expression 
of Jhtr being dropped by some of you as to the possible injury yon 
might incur, from the adoption of my proposal (though, in truth, 
no such consequence could have resulted) I invartably gaoe thai 
adviee^ which, while it would have placed yourselves beyond the 
utmost probable reach of harm, in event of the very worst hap- 
pening that could happen, would certainly have operated much to 
my own disadvantage ; standing, as 1 then believe 1 did stand, in 
the favourable intentions of you all. On the whole review there- 
fore of this very painfully distressing case, I trust 1 may safely 
ascribe my present excited feelings— ito< to latent, lurking con- 
siderations of any eontu^ent loss of * property ' 1 may or may not 
therefrom sustain, for in fact it would stiil have to be* contingent' 
under a totally different arrangement of your sister^s Will 3 but 
rather to that utter dereliction of principle and reckless abandon- 
ment which it speaks of every kind, natural, long-standing and, 
as I was led to believe, sinrere regard on the part of one whose 
high tone of feeling I should almost have thought it morai treason 
to impeach ; and who, besides, in our familiar correspondence 
which lasted many years, seldom concluded her letters otherwise 
than in these terms, " Your ever affectionate and^rm friend:" 
alas, for such ** firmness" of human friends ! 

i must not however yet close my long letter, without adverting 
rather more particularly to your brother's striking declaration al- 
luded to above. It arose out of conversation on the subject of his 
making a Will ; being I believe precisely in these words : '* What 
need have /, to make a Will ? Cruttwell, you know, is our heir." 
And this led to something further being said as to certain legal 
distinctions between personalty and real property, of which till 
then he seemed to be not folly aware. If now it should be said, 
that, with my unpretending and simple habits (and few men's are 
more so), I am not likely eventually to suffer personal inconveni- 
ence — granting the probability, of such being the case $ still, how 
does this affect the equitable prindpk contended for > But I am 
not so absolutely a fool, whether on my own account or that of 
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others, as to deny the useful application of money in cases (it may 
be) of healthy or on numberless other occasions. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may. Men do not ordinarily sit down in a state of 
perfect compkuxncy, under a deep-seated consciousness of unmerited 
injustice — more especially, as in the present instance, comings 
through a near family-connexion ; with the highly increased o^- 
grawUiony of a palpable resolve to seek round for objects, several 
of whose previous fortunes were so ample as to render your sister's 
bequests, for the most part, little better than a mere mockery of 
the term *' generosity ; " while others could not be supposed to 
have claim to any portion of her bequests, her own * right ' to give 
being a most unwarranied assumption. There would seem there- 
fore scarce an assignable motive prompting her to act, beyond the 
wish to deprive others of a right which natural equity no less 
.than other causes might lead them to look forward to, very rea- 
sonably as their own. 

I will now conclude, with only one observation. I do not en- 
tertain the slightest unkind feeling towards those respectable indi- 
viduals ; whom, notwithstanding, I still blame your sister, as hav- 
ing made objects of her ill-judging — misplaced — liberality. Pro- 
bably, not one of them was privy either to her inientUm or wwtives^ 
in so making her will ; being (I presume) equally uninformed, as 
regards the well-grounded rights and expectations of others. For 
these reasons, I wish not to implicate a single one of the parties 
mentioned in her Will : numerous and great as the exceptums are, 
to which I yet hold the same liable in no slight degree.* 

Deeply regretting, my dear Cousin, the hard necessity I am here 
placed under, of addressing you on a subject so painful as the pre- 
sent one is likely to prove, to both of us ; I have only to remaio> 
with kind regard and best wishes, 

Yours, &c. 

RICHARD CRUTTWELL. 

To Mrs. Elizabeth WiMum, late of Wells, Somerset. 

* I think however there is a remark of the unhappy Congreve, placed 
probably under circumstances not altogether dissimilar and suffering in the 
like feelings, expressed nearly thus— <* These persons might have come by 
" the goods very honestly, but no honest man ought (say, few woiUd like) to 
'* have had them found upon him." I have recently had reason for believing 
that the most dinnteresUd conduct was not invariably practiced, by all who 
have since had a ' feeling' in the concern. 
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The above letter reached its destioation, only a very short time 
before the person therein addressed was summoned likewise to 
her account. Under a careful review of all the circumstances 
which have latterly transpired, I have very little doubt that a re- 
gular ' conspiracy' was soon formed after the brother's decease to 
negative the obligation morally imposed on these females by the 
intentions of their too-confiding though well-intentioned brother. 
Next to their groundless dislike to the change of currency which 
my proposal enjoined, causing in ' their ' minds an insuperable ap- 
prehension of ** loss*' to themselves, by its adoption ; it was evi- 
dent that 1 incurred their hatred by my open defence of the ' farm* 
ing' body of the kingdom, whom some years ago it was hardly 
possible to look around one any where, and not see almost daily 
instances occurring of individual ruin among some of them. This 
however they would never believe was more than a mere * feint * 
with many, or the result (if real, with others) of extravagant habits 
of expence both among themselves and families. These they in- 
variably also looked upon as oppressors of the poor, in regard to 
inadequate wages at that particular time. And never could 1 
persuade them of the principle of wages depending in great mea- 
sure on profit, among those above labourers ; which must dimin- 
ish (as was then the case, very greatly) in consequence of the loss 
not only of ^ profit' on the part of farmers, but also of the entire 
of their * capitals ' as well. My dftfence of * bankers ' again was 
an offence, that could never be excused : they having imbibed the 
vulgar prejudice against dirty paper, because possibly in om in- 
stance they may have witnessed in a manufacturing district of the 
north of England some private suffering produced by the failure 
of a particular bank ; though still more the * victim ' oi a bad 
system, than guilty of the dishonesty or even indiscretion then 
charged against the parties.* And not seeing too that if deprived 
of the innumerable advantages of a paper- circulation, the very 
sufferers themselves in the case referred to must have sustained far 
greater losses permanently, than what accrued from the temporary 
one of an occasional failure produced as above described. I also 
incurred great displeasure from returning as I did so unaccountably 

* In 50 years previous to 1830, 467 Commissions of Bankruptcy were 
issned against country-bankers. In 1793, one hundred bankers stopped pay- 
ment. And in 1815, and 16, the number who stopped payment were 240. 
The years 1702-1814—15—16—25 and 26, produced an extent of bank- 
ruptcy and misery never before equalled. [My. Ch. Oct. 18S8.] 
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(for so they thought it) from America ; after being charged by 
them to furnish a ^* full and true account" of my wanderings from 
time to time, during my residence in that country : but which I 
cauid not so comply with, for the reason of my sudden return in 
the manner already stated. And besides all this, 1 know that great 
displeasure was expressed in consequence of a very honest friend 
of mine incautiously making known lo them the amount of pecu- 
niary sacrifice I had already subjected myself to, in the prosecu- 
tion of labours which they always looked upon as being worse than 
useless. The least therefore that I can now say in respect of con- 
duct so iniquitously base, on the part of these malevolent as well 
as weak-headed women (Elizabeth and Frances, sisters of the late 
Rev. Thos. Wickham, vicar of Yatton, Somerset) is to express my 
regret that I ever knew them^ either from first to last. 

Speaking now of atrocious acts of fraud similar to the above 
(being not unfrequently practiced, in regard to Wills) for which 
there is at present no law adequate either to restrain or punish the 
delinquents 3 1 would merely suggest the hint, if it would not be 
be of some use to posterity to afford a ' penalty ' of a new kind be- 
yond any that has heretofore existed. For instance: let there 
be a public judicial enquiry instituted, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of where a flagrant breach of honesty has been so com- 
mitted. Let the inquest consist wholly of disinterested persons, of 
honest repute ; when, in the event of the delinquency being fairly 
proved against the parties implicated in the accusation, their names 
should be publicly burnt by the common hangman : or, if no such 
* respectable' character could be found, those names should for 
a given time be suspended in large characters from some tree to be 
denominated in every district the gallows-tree, for coward^ 
offenders answering the above description ! In this case, avoiding 
the present revolting practice of punishing guilt in certain instan- 
ces, by the cruelty of living torture ; one great * end ' 6f all punish- 
ment being to deter others from crime, might often be answered in 
a far easier and less objectionable way. 1 know at this moment 
several instances resembling the above, of capricious malevolent 
Wills ; most infamous to the parties chargeable with making them, 
and through life distressing in their results to the innocent really 
most upright sufferers under their consequences so produced. I 
believe a moral restraint would hence be found operating on cer- 
tain minds, far more efficacious than any law now existing ; or even 
stronger than any religious sanction has yet been able to enforce. 
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It is no iQCOusiderable part of the depravity practised in the 
present instance, that (excepting when * currency* formed the 
subject mentioned) all the accustomed marks of outward friend- 
ship, were still unabatedly observed. 1 have now by me a letter 
dated Sept. 5, (35.) which concludes in these words — ** We shall 
*' be glad to hear of you and gladder to see you. Accept every 
** good wish from your's, affectionately.'' At the very time this 
was written, the infamous Wills referred to had been sUly exe- 
cuted rather more than three months ^ and by which (reckoning 
onfy their brother's property) 1 was iniquitously plundered, I 
should think at least of twelve or fifteen thousand pounds. In 
1835, from severe bodily suffering, 1 was altogether prevented 
from leaving home ; but I think, in writing, 1 touched rather feel- 
ingly on the unkindness of some expression previously thrown 
out as regarded my currency-labours, which probably wholly 
turned the scale in determining the character of the Wills in ques- 
tion. The year following I did go to see them, though only for a 
few days ; being then still so exceedingly unwell from the anxiety 
and fatigues of my pursuits in behalf of the country, that during 
my stay 1 was scarcely able to sit up for a single hour and could 
not endure the fatigue of company in any degree. But IJeU great 
delight from seeing the youngest of the two (my most bitter and 
unforgiving enemy, as I have since had reason to believe) perma- 
nently^ it was thought, recovered from a most distressing and 
painful case of suffering ; but which, soon returning, caused her 
death in the following year. Again, subsequently to this event, 
I received the following message — ** Mrs. £. W. desired me when 
** I wrote to give her affectionate remembrances, and to say she 
** looked forward to the days becoming a little longer when she 
^* hoped you would be tempted to pay us all a visit — not of their 
*' usital length, but to remain some time." Now, putting wholly 
out of the question every consideration as to the deliberate treach- 
ery and baseness such as the above conduct displays, my original 
argument is to the effect — that * neither one nor other of the par- 

* ties, possessed the smallest shadow of moral right (under all the 
' circumstances of the case) to disturb the previous intention of 

* their brother in regard to his property, so descending from them 
' to me ; whatever, in sheer malice, they may have been tempted 

* to do with regard to their own 1 ' 1 do not myself think that any 
thing now happening of a personal nature, could ever remove 
the STING inflicted by the present actors in this most preme- 
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ditatedly cold-blooded fraudulent act. ^' It was not an open enemy 
that did me this dishonesty, for then i could ha?e borne'* (and, 
peradventure, hsLve forgiven J it. It was one, I here allude partico- 
larly to the younger of the two, with whom I lived on terms of 
unreserved friendship and confidential correspondence the greater 
portion of my life, with scarcely an inharmonious word or even 
thought occurring ; till at length I won her implacable resentment, 
by involving myself in the subtleties and puzzles of finance: 
and why should 1 do this ? in the hope of saving a falling, greatly 
misguided country. 

Here then is another proof calculated to show that, however 
ministers are wrong (and 1 by no means deny the accusation) yet 
others, in full enjoyment of their own time and leisure, have been 
equally deceived ; being sometimes led to further their own ruin, 
as 1 will now undertake to illustrate in the instance of a whole 
body of London traders — many of them professionally men of 
reading, and understanding books themselves ; having moreover 
(it were fair to say) strong infiuence with the public mind in re-% 
gard to questions of great national interest, which require a con- 
centration of unusual talent to do them justice : obviating difficul- 
ties and subduing prejudices, the great bane to improvement of 
erery kind. In 1821 publishing a small pamphlet [Essays on the 
Standard of Value, &c.} complimented at the time, by a nobleman 
now in the goTemment — see page, 187 ; I sent a short prospectus 
of the same to all the Booksellers of the metropolis, really in the 
full conTiction that I was doing them an essential act of service in 
the opportunity thence afforded of averting from themselres as 
well as others a mass of ruinous mischief in the way of fair trade, 
of which they were morally certain to reap their full share : a prog- 
nostication that has been since abundantly realized, as most in that 
line of business can amply testify. These little packets of very 
trifiing weight to the number probably of 200, for the sake of more 
ready dispatch I forwarded through a penny-post letter box which 
happened to be at hand ; altogether with an ignorance of the fact, 
that it was usual or even aUowahk to pay the postages of letters 
sent by that mode of conveyance. This oversight of mine caused 
iOiBeiise offence, and to an extent that would hardly be conceived. 
Many scores of my own enclosures were returned, under blank 
covers : some were accompanied with epistles, which for compo- 
sition and low vulgarity would have disgraced the veriest dirt- 
scraper : and some again, having my enclosures torn into four 
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fragments, were sent back each in separate covers directed bj the 
same hand. A few cases occurred, where by taking my own en- 
velope for a re-direction, 1 was apprized of the parlicular indivi- 
duals who had so taken the unpardonable offence. In every such 
instance (as well as many others) I afterwards called to offer an 
apology, and return the postage-charge. A few of the parties, ex- 
hibited symptoms of outward respectability and even opulence 
that rendered it quite surprising so small- a sum as that of 2d. 
should have excited feelings of such an acrimonious and resentful 
character. Most of the letters sent back were addressed to my 
respectable Publisher Mr. Hatchard, in Piccadilly ; but some 
(meant to be especially complimentary) found their way back di- 
rected to me in the country, carefully enclosed so as to ensure 
a double amount of postage. I have now sincerely to regret the 
circumstance, that the book-trade in particular (speaking after 
very judicious authority) is nothing behind many other businesses 
complaining of the excessive badness of the times . 

I shall only adduce one other fact to prove that, however fashion- 
able and even pleasing it is with some individuals to lavish their 
most unmeasured abuse upon ministers high in office (who, it will 
be again observed, I by no means wish to screen from the accu- 
sation of * turning their backs ' too contemptuously on a subject 
they still only very imperfectly understand) ; yet that, not only 
does equal ignorance show itself in other quarters without pos- 
sessing one-twentieth part the same excuse^ Ministers being pre- 
cluded by the heavy nature of their duties from the possibility 
themselves of going into a full investigation of the whole ques- 
tion : but further, as to the excessive folly (not to say, presump- 
tion) of throwing out off-hand indiscriminate opinions, merely (bro* 
sheer indolence in not giving the subject that candid and patient 
inquiry which can alone justify their venturing upon it any opinion 
at all. I again take the instance of Mr. Sbawe, one of our former 
members for the (eastern) division of the county of Suffolk^ who 
at a sort of party dinner to his former constituents in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halesworth, was pleased to express himself thus : — 
** Why they (the farmers) have withdrawn support from me and 
'* given it to the administration of Sir Robert Peel, pledged as that 
'^ administration was to support the malt-tax and keep the cur- 
rency in its present position — two questions in which the farm- 
ers are particularly interested at the present moment, I cannot 
for the life of me imagine." Again — '* I acknowledge that 1 
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" did not agree with many of my worthy friends, who think we 
'' all might be made richer by splitting our money into two, 
*' After the best examination I have been able to give the ques- 
tion, 1 am perfectly satisfied in my own opinion, that the pro- 
ject would be of no benefit whatever — that it would not enrich 
the farmer one single farthing, that all the effect it would have, 
** would relate to debts already incurred, and that, however the 
" currency might be altered, all new contracts would conform 
" themselves to that new currency, and therefore we should not 
'* be richer than at the present moment." 

In the first of these two sentences Mr. Shawe * admits' the cur- 
rency to be a question, in which farmers were ** particularli/ inter^ 
esied.** And then he says, *' after the best consideration he had 
** been able to give to it, he felt perfectly satisfied in his own 
** opiuion, that the project of what he childishly calls spHtting our 
** moneyy would be of no benefit whatever." Why then does he 
before indulge the sneer, against the Feel administration 3 whom 
be speaks of, as being *' pledged " to keep the currency in its pre- 
sent position ? If altering the currency would have no good effect , 
which Mr. Shawe here positively asserts — need he puzzle him- 
self in considering, why the farmers deserted him on his previous 
offer of himself for the county ; by reason of Sir Robert Peel's 
well-known blindness and incorrigible obstinacy in regard to this 
subject, in which it was nearly as well-known (in Suffolk, at least) 
that Mr. Shawe and Sir Robert, were both perfectly agreed > 
But the fact is, Mr. Shawe, like many other persons pretending 
to throw out remarks as having proceeded from *' best examina- 
tions," given to the currency ; must allow me here to tell him, 
that he has never done more than considered it on a very narrow, 
merely one-sided, and altogether imperfect view, of this great and 
highly important question. He must suffer me to tell him, that at 
some public meetings where a disposition had been shown to enter 
largely into the subject, by extending the view of it somewhat 
further than the mere consideration, of how a candidate for the 
exclusive suffrages of farmers was likely to be concerned ; show- 
ing its mighty bearing on ihe manufacturhig concerns of a great 
trading and commercial people, like those of Great Britain : that 
then, Mr. Shawe has sometimes shown a captiousness and an im- 
patience of manner if not offensively unctvt'/, at least such as to 
convince ' narrow ' observers of men and things, that Mr. Shawe 
possesses fewer qualifications for a county-member, in times like 
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these; than (trusting to bis own opinion, altogether) he had 
heretofore been ever honestly reminded of. And possibly this 
* discorery * may have been a main cause of that loss of friends, 
relieving him of the fatigues of his parliamentary career ; and 
giving him therefore more leisnro to carry out into fuller practice 
bis other reform-notions, for which he has already been flattered 
with no unequivocal marks of approval — altho' it be, indeed, on a 
somewhat different occasion. But the argument of these ** monej- 
.splitters*' ascertain babblers have insolently presumed to term 
them, goes to show — even, if * conceding ' Mr. Shawe*s assump- 
tion to him that no good could therefrom reanlt to actual farmers, 
by the proposed alteration of the currency ; at least no harm could 
thence accrue to the same valuable class of men, under the like 
operation. Whereas to the great body of our manufacturers, 
the most extensive benefit would arise from it ; and especially as 
regards that important and now greatly suffering portion of them, 
whose wares are more exclusively adapted for the consumption of 
foreigners, glad to exchange cheap corn for cheap manufactures : 
giving our own people the full advantage, not only equalling the 
difference between com at the present corn«-bill price then to be 
reduced 50 or 75 per cent ; but, moreover, the still further advan- 
tage of a uniform reduction of all taxes after the same ratio* 
For it amounts to a moral certainty, in support of the previous 
argument against Mr. Shawe*s theory of currency (sheltered even 
by the wing of his friend. Sir Robert Peel) that farmers would be 
as thoroughly and effectually protected wiihmi a comMU by a re- 
duction of all existing payments one-half or threei*fourths, which 
is the ground work of my own labours for the last four or five and 
twenty years ; as they now are or can be, by a continuance of 
the present burthens accompanied with the corn-laws producing 
partial scarcity, endless and ruinous fluctuations, and (at the pre- 
sent time) an artificial advance of price on the chief necessaries 
of life to the poor man, at least equal to such 50 or even 75 per 
cent. 1 ask therefore Mr. Shawe and other anti currency-doc- 
tors or splitters of money like himself, to point out the difference 
(if he can do so) between real cheapness in the one case and com- 
parative dearness in the other, so far as the landed and also 
monied-interests may be reciprocally concerned > and in the next 
place to consider for his own peculiar edification and amusement, 
the relative effect which exchanging dearness for cheapness of 
provisions from reducing all taxes half, would have upon our suf« 
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fering inamifacturers «t ihe present time : driven, as now, nearly to 
madness, desperation and open revolt, as we actualtj see them ; by 
the blind, crnde only half-digested sophistries of mere pretenders 
to science, in matters of Finance ; who have hitherto possessed the 
nnlneky tact of misleading others as blind and senseless as them- 
selves, and thas well-nigh brought destruction to a country which 
might otherwise have been the greatest, the most powerful, the 
richest, the happiest and most contented, that exists ? When he 
talks thus absurdly about his spliliing notion in regard to money 
** relating only to debts already incurred," I may thank him fo» 
conceding almost every thing my subject requires. Taxes, what 
are they but debts already incurred ? Reduce these by raising 
the standard half or three-fourths, simply * acknowledging * that 
depredaiion the existence of which Mr. Shawe cannot disprove ; 
and instantly all new contracts (and all M ones as well) according 
to this gentleman's own admission, ** would conform themselves to 
that new currency^** establishing universal cheapness ; which is the 
main fundamental point my argument was meant to establish. 
F. White, Esq. " The battle of money against principle is a 
bard one ; and if there is not honesty enongh in the nation to 
carry tbrongh fairly and rightly the principles of that measure, 
we have ourselves only to thank for the consequences, that must 
eventually follow." [Same meeting.] The honesty here spoken 
of, something resembles that of a bull in a chimushop : and a gentle- 
man so speaking, 1 may venture to say, has no one distinct idea 
authorising him to open his lips as a speaker on the currency. 

I think I have now sufficiently proceeded with this vast enquiry 
to convince any reasonable man able and willing to reflect, of the 
utter absurdity of supposing a possibility to exist of meeting Lord 
Molbonme'a wish to be informed in Jkw words (shortly, his lordship 
speaks) of the remedy required for the mass of evils resting on the 
country as the aecamulated consequence of a deranged system of 
currency, acting upon the enormous concerns of a country like 
England, after five and twenty years of blindly infatuated ignor- 
ance and wilful perseverance in error ; accompanied with a decla- 
ration on his (Lord Melbourne's) part, that the ** facts and reason- 
ings" already laid before his lordship were ^^ very obvious," 
having been '* repeated over and over again." A stronger in- 
stanee conld not be adduced to show the total deficiency of inlbr- 
mation regarding the subject in hand, than such a remark pro- 
ceeding from snoh a quarter ; and proving at the same time the 
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entire hopelessDCSs of relief being afforded^ under our present dis- 
eased and awfol condition ; except the ccuniry generally can be in- 
duced to direct its united energies and talents to a close investi-* 
gation of the matter herein treated of, as that which can alone 
save us from the general horrors of the most direful and irreme- 
diable revolution. 

The chief points I have laboured to establish, are these : — 

First, The impossibi/iiy of realizing our obligations in gold of 
the present standard ; the entire vrealth of the country being in- 
adequate to do so, by the rate of more than ninety-nine parts out 
oficvery hundred. 

Second, The manifest wickedness of attempting to accomplish 
this 3 in its ruinous effect as regards the manufacturing population, 
constrained to sell their industry (the products of) under one 
standard, that of untaxed countries ; and, after so doing, being 
compelled (through the counter-operation of our corn-laws) to 
purchase with another standard their necessaries of daily subsist- 
ence at prices always liable to great fluctuations from various 
causes, though usually at an artificial advance of more than 6fty 
per cent. In other words, producing a relative augmentation or 
* doubling' of taxes and all other burthens proportionally. 

Third, The immediate necessity that exists for some new gra- 
duation of the metallic-standard, on the score of justice and hu- 
manity no less than of wisdom and sound policy ; and this in such 
a manner, as to equalize taxes and prices by a reduction of the 
former at a rate of fifty or seventy-five per cent: the latter rate, 
being now considered the more preferable of the two. 

Fourthly have been shown, the inevitable mischiefs that would 
result from adopting the well-meant recommendation of some (the 
lords Brougham and Fitzwilliam, among others) o( WMxmdiiianal/y 
repealing the corn-laws ; which would have the effect of greatly 
increasing, instead of diminishing, the evils complained of. 

Lastly, it remains only to point out the precise mode by which 
these advantages may be obtained. 

I have sometimes been asked, then — How would yon proceed, to 
effect your object ; how set about framing your act of Parliament, 
so as to accomplish the good which you propose ? To this, I have 
usually replied — are you agreed, as to the previous ground-work 
of the subject ? Lord Melbourne's remarks plainly show that his 
mind was not prepared, to receive the final application of my in- 
tended remedy -, and so, the Duke of Wellington as well : which 
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would be something like a recommendation to amputate a main 
limb from a person, who denied the existence of a mortal disease 
which rendered the same necessary. However, the symptoms 
which are now showing themselves through the whole kingdom in 
the proceedings of our unhappy, highly to be commiserated, 
though most misguided Chartists, are at length likely to convince 
those who have ever yet rejused to beliete that any great cause of 
unirersal dissatisfaction really existed. And this enables me at 
once to state the precise mode of relief I conceive necessary, to 
meet the end in view 3 the principles of which I have already re- 
peatedly explained in the course of the preceding work, especially 
(for example's sake) at page 146. I answer, therefore, that no- 
thing in the nature of a cumbrous act of parliament would be at 
all required ! The first thing however indispensably necessary 
would be a Bank-Restriction- Act by an Order in Council, to pre- 
vent the possibility of any momentary occurrence that would needs 
require to be guarded against, and which from the extreme ignor- 
ance that prevails might otherwise be attended with serious incon- 
veniences. You then come at once to a simply open recognition 
of that most undeniable of all truths — that a /ox-currency, to all 
intents and purposes, is a depreciated currency : and which alone 
would, that instant, reduce all our burthens half or three-fourths ; 
giving full compensation to the land, for the virtual rescinding 
of the corn-bill ; to the monied-classes, for the reduction of their 
incomes in the same ratio, be it half or three-fourths ; in a word, 
would render us in all foreign markets cheaper by so much than 
we now are, paying our present taxes : the same being equivalent 
as regards our half-starving, riotous manufacturing operatives^ 
to that of giving them full employment with wages doubled or even 
trebled in vahte to what thet now receive. 

1 have before me this day Aug. 20, 1839. dated Nov. 12, (37—- 
Examiner) an extract, relating to the subject of Commercial Dis- 
tress. It appears a crowded meeting having been then held in 
Birmingham to receive the report of a deputation, which had pre- 
viously been appointed to confer with Lord Melbourne on the deep 
distress prevalent among the working classes of that town, that 
his ]ordship*8 reply ran to this effect. *' Lord Melbourne was 
** fully impressed with the extent and pressure of the existing dis- 
** tress ; that he evinced much sympathy and earnest desire, to be 
'* able to apply a remedy ; at the same time he forcibly explained, 
"with great candour, that it was not consistent with his duty as 
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" Prime Minister to give anj decided answer to the qaestions pat 
in the memorial." In reference to the ** intentions of govern- 
ment respecting the present monetary -system,** his lordf^hip re. 
narked that '* although Birmingham had expressed so unanimous 
** an <^nion on the evils produced by the fluctuations in the cur- 
'* rency, the deputation must be aware that the country at large 
*' and the legislature had hitherto been averse to entertain that 
" question." 

Now for this very reason last assigned, supposing the allega. 
tioBS set forth in the memorial to have been correct— or further, 
inmthig that ample means of relief are * positively close at hand,* if 
government be sufficiently enlightened and willing to apply them ; 
I would earnestly submit to the noble lord, that it so much the more 
concerned his (Lord MeIboHrne*s) honour and character aa a 
statesman to show himself above being influenced and thwarted In 
his purpose of doing good, by the narrow-minded prejudices and 
ignorance of others. [I speak wholly, as to this great and diffi- 
cult Bohject.] And if the evils complained of did really admit of 
being remedied without risk, injury or injustice, in any quarter 
—•which is what 1 have ever resolutely contended for, respectfully 
challengimg the whole country to prove me in the wrong : then, I 
say, his paramount duty as Prime Minister allowed of no evasive 
subterfuge or excuses whatsoever. That Lord Melbourne spoke 
shuxrefy-ai to his warm feeling and great anxiety to be able to re- 
lieve the sufferings complained of, is what I would never allow my- 
self to entertain the slightest doubt upon. But the question with 
me, is — Does Lord Melbourne himself really imderstimd the nature 
and cause of the evils, set forth in the memorial of the Birmingham 
deputation ? The whole of that noble lord*s conduct in Parlia- 
ment — on discussions affecting the corn-laws, the currency, agri- 
cultural, commercial or general, distress ; as well as judging from 
his mode of dealing with my own correspondence, of some now long 
continued standing (though, more properly speaking, no corres- 
pondence OB his. Lord Melbourne's side) I am thoroughly per- 
suaded in my own mind, that his knowledge respecting it is of the 
most shallow and inconclusive description. Otherwise, to talk of 
gympathizing wiih distress such as we have long had before us and 
wishing to apply a remedy for it, is as perfectly childish and on- 
meaning (I purposely avoid using stronger expressions) as would 
be the showing a starving man a loaf mixed with poison, telliog 
him it was so mixed, and then daring him to apply a morsel' of it 
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withia bis half. famished jaws. In proportion as the *' conntry at 
large*' and the " legislature" in particular have ** hitherto shown 
themselves averse" to entertain the subject of our deranged 
*' monetary system," by so much the more incumbent was it on 
the Prime Minister of England to give his whole energy both of 
body and mind — first, to make himself thoroughly conversant with 
those principles, constituting its chief merits ^ and f^en either to 
refate the arguments so put before him, or else resolutely to adopt 
them as his only safe and constant guide. In the latter case— 
What IS there, to dread ? Nothing would then remain to him, but 
the taking to himself the well-earned honour of bestowing those 
blessings upon his country which other functionaries filling bis 
present high office, had neglected to take advantage of before him ; 
and thereby to gain a deathless fame, among the greatest public 
benefactors that the nation ever saw. The course is still open to 
our noble premier. Lord Melbourne ! And in spite of all his per- 
sonal incivility and almost pointedly offensive neglect (see his last 
ttDoJine letter only, at page 207) I shall still rejoice, to live and see 
HIM reap the full reward. 1 can readily conceive Lord Melbourne 
ID part, spoiled by the bad example received by him from others. 

The Duke of Wellington I have lately noticed reflecting strong- 
ly on the * negligence ' of our present Executive, as to riotous pro- 
ceedings at Birmingham — sufficiently horrible and disgraceful, as 
without all doubt they are. But, does the noble duke recollect 
who it was— -now> many years ago — when similar feelings in other 
parts of England bespoke a powerfully exciting pre-disposition to 
riotous insubordination — the natural and obvious result of acute 
personal distress ; who it was, that then treated the matter with 
scornfol and insulting apathy, and denied that any extra cause for 
•ooh feeling had existence ? Then was the time to speak of, as 
grounding a present accusation of n eg lect. Reproof of this sort, 
comes somewhat unsuitably from the noble duke. So, again, 
neither the magistrates of Birmingham now nor the magistrates of 
Bristol a few years since, are the parties justly meriting censure: 
but the * drowsy ' general then at head-quarters, who neglected to 
receive reports sent constantly by faithful videttes warning him of 
the approach of mischief ; of which seasonable cautions^ our recent 
proceedings (upon a small scale only) are nothing more than a 
very obvious and really correct fulfilment. I strongly advise 
persons to be.on their guard how they use language tending to 
crigiiDate others, brought into present difficulties through faults 
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of which their real authors seem wholly to have lost the proper 
recollection. 

I wish I could acknowledge that i had received any useful co- 
operation or assistance in these my labours of near five and twenty 
years* continuance from the great body of English clergy, belong- 
ing to the establishment or otherwise ; without excepting that very 
charitable and enlightened non-conformer,* the Rev. Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, who somewhere speaks with equal modesty and good sense 
of his ' brethren vsithxn the pale/ in these comfortable words-— 
' Ungodliness is their rule, Godliness the exception !' It is not to 
be expected from every man, of one profession more than others, 
to possess an aptitude for all subjects equally^ whether depending 
on taste simply, or various other causes. And neither would 1 be 
supposed to intimate, that 1 have not often met with particular ex- 
ceptions most respectable, to the too general application of the 
above remark. But in respect of some individuals of fair acquire- 
ments themselves^ and possessing connections highly influential, if 
perchance only the slightest exertion had been used, to induce them 
to look ever so little into a subject of which they previously scarce 
knew any thing even beyond the name : in such cases, merely from 
the sheerest indolence (what else, could it be ?) I have occasionally 
met with instances of the most revolting and offensive indifference. 
Oftener than once I have been reminded, of the too great * secula- 
rity' of my writings; but in the language of a sensible author, 
whose name I regret to say at this moment I happen to*forget — 
*' If there be any who are zealous for the maintenance of our esta- 
blishment, without reference to the true objects of all establish- 
rocipts, the general well-being of Christians who live under them, 
they will never, with God*s blessing, find in me an apologist." 

R. C. 

* Though I have all Faith and have not Charity, it profiteth me no- 
thing. 1 Cor. 13. 2. 



THE END. 
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